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PREFACE 



The interpretation of art that is advanced in this book, as 
well as the presuppositions on which it is based and the con¬ 
tribution that it hopes to make, is set forth in the opening 
chapter. The justification of the work can only be its total 
content. So I shall here confine myself to a remark or two in 
explanation of what might otherwise seem to be oversights 
in the exposition. 

The book deals with many issues around which disagree¬ 
ment rages, I have tried to develop a sound and consistent 
theory of art, building this from the ground up and dealing 
with specific problems as they arise in the course of the 
argument- But I have not, save at a few crucial points, con¬ 
sidered or criticized alternative solutions. And I have nowhere 
entered into a close examination and appraisal of these con¬ 
flicting views. This does not at all indicate chat I regard these 
debates as either unimporcanc or uninteresting, nor docs it 
express my belief that I have settled them once for all. It 
simply means that the exposition of the theory would have 
been hopelessly prolonged and obscured by such minute 
analyses. I am painting on a large canvas, and I have had to 
make some sacrifices for the sake of coherence. 

For much these same reasons, I have been sparing in the 
use of footnotes and the citation of authotldes. I think that a 
theory should plant itself firmly in the facts and then stand on 
its own feet, without borrowing prestige from other thinkers. 
This is by no means to say that I have worked in an intellec¬ 
tual vacuum. The sources of many of my ideas, and the refer¬ 
ences of my remarks, will be obvious to those who are familiar 
with the fields with which 1 am dealing. However, I would 
hope chat the book might also have interest and appeal for a 
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wider audience, including ardsts. cridcs, and in general ail 
chose who are moved and txdxtd by cheir encounters with 
works of an. There are many people who find in painting 
or sculpture, poetry or music, architecnire or the dance, not 
only a rich enjoyment, but also a heightened sense of the 
meanings chat life and the world contain and of their own 
participation in these meanings. It is but natural that these 
people should want to understand the values they have spon¬ 
taneously found, to hold them in some more secure form than 
that of immediate apprehension, to know soincTliing of rhe 
creative process by which they have been brought into licing, 
and K> have a rational grasp of the way in which arc illuminates 
experience and contributes to the conduct of life. In a word, 
CO enjoy art is instinccivcly to be curious about it. With sucli 
an audience in mind, I have, whenever it seemed appropriate, 
cited the best known and most available works that bear on 
points of fundamental importance. 

1 have finally the pleasant duty of acknowledging the gen¬ 
erous help that I have received from various quarters. My gen¬ 
eral indebtedness to many thinkers of both past and present 
is abundantly clear. My friend and former colleague, Professor 
T. M. Greene, has aided me beyond my own knowing by 
his detailed cricidsm of the original verson of the book. I 
have also benefited greatly from the suggestions of several 
readers who remain anonymous to me. The staff of the Har¬ 
vard University Press has shown me every assistance and 
courtesy in preparing the manuscript for publication, and has 
contributed lastly to improvii^ both the content and the 
style of the book- For whatever misanterpretarions of face and 
misadventures of logic remain after all of this help, I am alone 
responable. 

The main body of Chapter XI appeared originally as an 
article in the Jentrnal of Aesthetics and Art Crmcissn^ but it 
has here been considerably revised. Some of the material com¬ 
posing the latter part of CSiapter VII appeared origirully in 
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the Revien^ of Metapbysicf, again in a somewhat modified 
form. A very condensed statement of my central aigumenc 
appeared in the Philosophical Quarterly, and parts of that 
article arc interspersed throughout the present book. I am in¬ 
debted CO the editors of these journals for permission to re¬ 
print thismaterial 

Scveral publishers have generously allowed me to quote 
from material under their copyright; these permissions are 
acknowledged at the appropriate places in the body of the 
book. 

I am grateful to the Research Commitccc of the University 
of Alabama for two grants tliac gave me the freedom that 
was necessary for the final writing of the book. 

I J. 
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Chapter I 

THE COf^TEXT AHD 
SOVKCE OF ART 
I 

/. It is the intention of thi$ book to develop a theory of 
the nature of art, and of the role of art in human life; and to 
give lodgment to this account within a yet more general theory 
of man and of man’s status in the universe. 

Now, any theory is the result of an analysis and explana¬ 
tion of facts: starting with the material that is available to us 
in immediate experience* theory means to discover more about 
this than is directly disclosed. It goes beyond and behind mat¬ 
ters of fact — gross phenomena or data—in order to seek out 
the elements that compose these and the strucnire that binds 
them together. However — and this is a crucial point — the 
theoretical enterprise is not a simple one-way journey: the 
mind in theorizing does not move massively and deliberately 
through a body of fact, up a scale of ordering ideas* until it 
arrives finally at the general and abstract concept that dis¬ 
close the essence of face and form the keystone of theory. In 
thought, if not in architecture, the keystone is set at an early 
stage of construction; it is placed with insight and a prayer, 
and the arch of theory is built coward it. 

Since this is the case, both the elaboration and the exposi¬ 
tion of a theory run the risk of being based on assumptions, 
prejudices, and intentions that are hidden from view, operate 
unbeknownst to either author or reader, and distort the en¬ 
tire treatment of the subject. In the origiaal development of 
a theory there is no safeguard against this save the acumen 
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and conscientiousness of the thinker. But in its exposition 
he can take the additional precaution of stating, as fully and 
explicitly as he is aware of them, the presuppositions-—and 
the predispositions — on which his inquiry is founded. With 
this aim in mind. I shall commence with a brief synoptic state¬ 
ment of the aesthetic attitude that underlies this theory, the 
interpretation of art that it seeks to establish, and the line of 
argument by which this will be unfolded and supported. 

I feel that most of our contemporary aesthetic confusions 

-'On both the theoretical and the practical planes_result 

from our inability to conceive of art as a vital and coherent 
element within the human context. We certainly honor art, 
often even excessively. But we do not really respect it; that 
is, we do not see it as playing a responsible role in the direction 
of our lives, and we do not have a clear sense of any signifi¬ 
cant contribution that it makes to the pursuit of our well- 
being. Particularly, we do not feel art to have at all the same 
realistic and purposive character as our scientific and tech¬ 
nological activities, whose bearing we can grasp so clearly and 
with which we feel so much at ease. This is the general mis¬ 
apprehension that muse be corrected If art is to assume its 
rightful place in our lives and culture, and if we are to de¬ 
rive from it the sustenance we badly need and it alone can 
offer. 

Hence it is my chief concern to lay bare the genesis of 
art in the general human situation, and the function of art 
in the total human enterprise. I propose to develop a theory 
that can explain arc —more broadly, aesthetic and artistic 
activity--as grounded in man’s relation to the world and 
as a necessary phase of man’s transactions with this world. 
This theory rests upon the fundamental thesis that the aesthetic 
life springs from its own specific roots, and that these roots arc 
themselves an integrated aspect of man’s structure and char¬ 
acter. Aesthetic activity, in all of its phases, has its source in 
a real and vital characteristic of the human spirit; it is initiated 
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in order to satisfy a basic human need; it is a necessary condi* 
cion of human development. Men behave aeschcricaJly — they 
creace and appreciace art — because it is only by so doing chat 
they can give expression to certain forces that lie deep within 
them; and che proper participation of these forces is one 
necessary step in the process through which man consum¬ 
mates his acquaintance with che environment and secures ad¬ 
justment CO It, In sum, aesthetic activity is grounded in the 
structure of man and che conditions of life. 

All of this I maintain and shall seek to establish, But to 
maintain this is not to assert che isolation or the autonomy of 
the aesthetic life. Men are enriries, not collections of cate¬ 
gories; they behave as organic creatures, not as bundles of 
diverse instincts, faculties, and impulses. Aesthetic activity is 
not ft segregated mode of behavior, initiated by an independ¬ 
ent power in man, supported by separate organic processes, 
directed coward some special private end. It is an irreducible, 
Integral, and coordinate phase of total human behavior: it is 
one part of che response with which man meets che things be 
encounters, and ic makes its own unique contribution to the 
process chat is adaptation with these things, There are other 
equally vital and fundamental characteristics of the human 
spirit; these also assert their force, seek release in activity, 
and make their own contributions to response and adjusc- 
mcnc. Aesthetic activity occurs always within this total con¬ 
text of human behavior, influencing and being influenced by 
the other parts and by the wholc- 

This interpretation of the aesthetic can be most readily 
clarified by two nations. On the one hand, aesthetic activity 
is not to be regarded as a casual and adventitious occasion in 
human development, a late refinement that depends upon 
leisure and serves as a mere decoration of life, I would argue 
against any doctrine that explains art by reducing ic to a 
vicarious release for some essentially different and more fun¬ 
damental drive. On the other hand, aesthetic activity is not 
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to be regarded as an isolated and esoteric type of behavior, 
seeking its own end by its own means, indifferent to and 
separate from the more prosaic and practical interests of 
‘‘normal*’ or “real” life. I would ai^e against any doctrine 
of art for art’s sake, As between these views, it is my thesis 
that aesthetic activity is a natural and spontaneous phase of 
man’s ordinary response to the environment; chat it is n 
necessary partner in the process of adjustment; that art exists 
for life’s sake, and that life could not exist without art, 

The theory that is to support this interpretation of an and 
the aesthetic life, to justify it and give it substance, Jiiust 
obviously be more than a theory of aesthetics, in the narrow 
sense of that word. It must ffrst be a theory of man, and of 
the terms under which man confronts the world. So the orig¬ 
inal focus of my inquiry will be located at a rather far remove 
from the usual context of aesthetic discourse. I shall for the 
first few chapters be concerned not with an analysis of 
aesthetic phenomena as such — not with a derailed exam¬ 
ination of aesthetic experience, the creative process, and works 
of art ^ but with a search for the source and location of these 
phenomena within human nature and human life. Why do 
men appreciate beauty, and why do they create art? Whar 
are the functions of these activities in the human enterprise, 
their role in man’s economy? What is it about the conditions 
of life that gives rise to aesthetic activity? What is it about 
man’s situation in the world that demands that he create arc? 
These arc the problems that have a priority on our attention, 
In brief, my interest here is in the simple occurrence of art, 
rather than in the subtleties of its character. 

The first, and most fundamental, part of my argument will 
thus be pre-aesthetic: it will cut behind art to a consideration 
of the human psyche,^ of which art is one principal mani- 

‘I »)itU Im using this wren throughout my erposidon, so I should obviate 
sc once cenain misundersundinw to which it might give rise. I do not. ia 
speaking of the psyche, mesti tohyposntlae some inner, or hidden, or occult 
entity. I meea only co refer co the feet that man is a unified creawe, whose 
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fescacion. The line that this argument will follow can be 
stated briefly. 

I shall first depict what I take to be man's past genesis and 
present status in the universe. I shall infer from this the gen- 
eral problem with which man as a living creature is continually 
confronted, the pervasive conditions chat he is called upon 
to satisfy. From this there can in nun be inferred the basic 
capacities that man must develop and exercise if he is to meet 
these conditions and master this problem. Art will then be de¬ 
fined by reference to the particular function it fulfills in this 
process; chat is, in terms of the specific contribution it makes 
to the total human enterprise. 1 ^lalJ then trace the rebrions 
that hold between arc and die other prindpal forms of man's 
acdvicics and artifacts. Finally, and as a corrective against the 
inevitable divisive tendencies of such an analysis, it will be 
necessary to exhibit the aesthetic impulse as a strand that is 
woven conrinnously into the texture of life, pbying its part 
in all of our dealings with things, and emerging somedmes to 
dominate these dealings, when it issues in works of art. 

11 

2 . The framework within which this argument moves, and 
upon which k depends, can be most explicitly defined in the 
form of a series of assumptions. With respect to the funda¬ 
mental issue, that concerning the nature of man and man’s 
situation in the universe, I shall accept as my pewe of de¬ 
parture the general theory of evolution. In the closing section 
of the Origin cf Sptcut Darwin voiced this anticipation of 
the direction chat inquiry would take as the result of his 

b«h«vi&r k highly org«u2«d tnd Therv a, Thai, tome ceocral 

priociple <u fucor due effort chie cehutoi tad iiucmted cofurol. Thii 
a whet I meea psyche. Soou terns tbec ere frequendy wd by different 
$peculiso with a roughly «<)«Taleiic oyanuf are; niad, 
system. Integrative eeatefs, hipier directive mec h a nism i. »o# brau. ici ^ef, 
I im using the concept of the peydie ooc so much lobstanoveJyi a* funo 
tioDsUy and opentiooaUy. Ths wOl be clear in die se«|Qe]. 
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woik: “In the disranc fumre I sec open fields for far more 
important researches. Psychology \viJl be based on a new 
foundation, that of the necessary acquirement of each mental 
power and capacity by gradation. Light will be thrown on 
the origin of man and his history.*' * 

I intend to take tiiis suggestion very seriously and literally, 
and to use it as the guiding thread of my inquiry. I tim re¬ 
garding man os a successful evolutionary solution to the 
problem of adaptation. Certainly the principle char man is 
The produce of organic evolution is now as firmly estaljlishcd 
as any scientific doctrine well can be. Leaving aside the ques¬ 
tion of ultimate origin and destiny, it is a safe assertion chat 
man has been fashioned by the continuing ncce^ity to adapt 
himself to the demands of the environment and the conditions 
of life. The human psyche has become what it is, and has 
developed the functions it now exhibits, under the pressure 
of these demands and conditions. The special mechanisms 
and processes through which man adapts — the capacities that 
he employs, the activities chat he pursues, the artifacts that he 
produces —are his peculiar answer to the commoi^ problem 
with which nature confronts all life. So it is my chief method¬ 
ological thesis that the psyche, and its modes of operation, 
can best be understood by a consideration of its genesis and 
function as an evolutionary development and an insmimcnr of 
adaptation.' 

For man, the process of adaptation is carried on largely_ 

though by no means exclusively — through die medium of 


• Charles C^in, OHiht of Scoow Means of Natural Selection, or 
Prettf^icn Of Fawred Species m tbt Stru^le for Life, it: ed. (London? 
John Mgrrsy. p.4S8. 

* h is caentiil ehsc this incerprentten should not be iinmedfitely and 
fatally p«|udjcod by natrow preconceptions about the niruro of "evoJo- 
noa wd the chaneter of the '‘environoient” in which it rakes place, A 
filler diKussion of this mstter is deferred unril the statement of^general 
Muwjples u completed, m order not to jnterrupc ihe a»umcnf. But it muse 
be insist^ at on« an sccepianee of evolucion docs not commit one 
to a crudely nwteriali»c and reduccionistic position, and I would emohsii* 
cally re;ecf such a doetfifle. 
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con$dou3 experience. The fact thac man receiTes things in con* 
scionsness, holds them there« and considers them before caking 
overt action, plays an importanc part in his adaptive behavior. 
So far as we can teU or reasonably conjecture, there are many 
living creatures chat secure adjusonent through ocher means. 
The behavior of the lower organisms is commonly held to 
depend upon purely redex response, which b itself very close 
CO the chemical and ekctrical phenomena of the inorganic 
world; and no one pretends to know with any accuracy where 
in the order of fife sendence intervenes. Bur wherever con* 
scious experience occurs, and clearly in the case of man, it 
functions significantly. The supplementation of instinct by 
intelligence, and of immediacy by reflection, exercises a con¬ 
trolling influence upon all but the most elementary physio¬ 
logical processes of human life. 

Such complex experience b made possible by the high 
development of man’s c e ntr a l nervous system, and especially 
of the cerebral cortex. Such experience b corn makes it pos¬ 
sible for man to extend hb acquaintance with things far be¬ 
yond the immediate here-aod-now of direm encounter. Ex¬ 
perience b a vehicle that permits man to confront hb sur¬ 
roundings at relative leisure, tecognaing actualities, consider¬ 
ing possibibties, and determining realkacions. As the ncurolo- 
gbt would put it, the central nervous system — the sirucrurc 
of which experience b the function — enables man to gam 
a wider and more discriminaring awareness of the environ¬ 
ment, and so to prepare more varied and appropriate re¬ 
sponses. Experience b a means of carryir^ on transactions 
with the world, so it b only reasonable to suppose that it b 
patterned to the character of the environment and the situa¬ 
tion that thb imposes upon man. Experience b purposive in 
prccbely thb sense, chat it has arisen and developed as a 
means of solvbg the problem of adaptation. The contents that 
experience gives us m its simplest aud least cultivated occur¬ 
rence_the elements thac we know as sensations, percep- 
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cions, emotions, ideas, wishes, incencions — arc indications of 
what the world offers and requires. The results chat we derive 
from experience in its most disciplined and sophisticated uses 
— the products chat we know as cools, machines, theories, 
poems, paintings, modes of worship, laws, moral codes, physi¬ 
cal and intellectual and spiritual exercises —are instruments 
for satisfying the demands of the world and for exploiting its 
opportunities. What appears in experience, and what cnic^s 
from it, is adaptive in origin, in intention, and in function. 

The specialized and purposive activities in which man en¬ 
gages, and the artifacts chat issue from these activities, arc 
refined employments of experience. They arc initiated and 
carried through in order to improve and extend our dealings 
with the world: by means of them the quality and reach of 
experience are supplemented, so that our acquaintance with 
things becomes more adequate, our understanding more com¬ 
plete, our control more established. Prominent among these 
activities and artifacts are the significant pursuits chat we 
know as language, science, art, religion, morality, technol¬ 
ogy, and others. These distinctively human doings and mak¬ 
ings are the sophisticated cools through which experience 
makes itself an effective agent for the satisfaction of human 
needs and the realization of human purposes. 

Hence it follows that these activities and artifacts have 
arisen as functions of man's continuing effort to adapt to 
the environment. They are all phases and adjuncts of a single 
massive process through which man carries on his transactions 
with things. They arc the principal instruments that man em¬ 
ploys (0 come to grips with the world and to solve the prob¬ 
lem of adaptation. They are what they are because the adap* 
tive process demands them. So the most realistic way in which 
to study these activities and artifacts — to probe the nature 
and to measure the value of art, science, and so on — is in 
terms of the problem that has engendered them and the 
functions chat they serve. 
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III 

I $hil! not argue forrhcr these base tenets of my doc¬ 
trine. All hypotheses are proviaoiuJ. And it is manifest that 
the hypothesis of evolution leaves a good many crucial ques* 
rions unanswered: it is utterly mute concerning the ultimate 
beginnings of man, or of anything else; it leaves highly anony¬ 
mous the forces or agents that control evolutionary processes; 
it yields only the most discrete suggestions as to the actual 
direction in which nun is cvolvii^, and even less as co the pos¬ 
sible goals he may attain. The doctrine of evolution is am¬ 
biguous on alJ of these matters, and so permits a wide variety 
of philosophical Interprecadonsi that is, it is quite elastic as to 
the type of metaphysial theory that it requires or will accept. 
But I would still ixtsist that evolution is the most massive and 
pervasive fact about mao th« is presently available to u$. 

These tenets serve as the sundard guides of inquiry b all 
of the biolo^cal sciences. When sdeodsts study man, whether 
these sciendscs arc biologists, physiologists, acnrologiscs, psy¬ 
chologists, or anthropologists, they assume that man is an 
evolutionary product and that his structure, his capacities, 
and his modes of acdon all have their baas in the process of 
adjustment; that is, they seek to understand the facts they dis¬ 
cover by reference to their genesis and funedon as adapnve 
devices. 

All that is here proposed b the systematic extension of 
these assumptions to those higher and distinctively human 
activities to which they have hitherto been applied, if at all, 
in only a random and hesitant manner. The present doctrine 
intends merely to carry to its logical conclusion a line of 
argument that is already familiar and weQ-esrablishcd, by 
extending the principle of evolution to the entire range of 
human phenomena. I am arguing that even the most refined 
and complex of man's creations have their basis in the process 
of adaptation, and find their function as instruments of life. 
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This seems the most promising line of attack upon all of 
those disciplines chat arc broadly and vaguely called “human¬ 
istic ” Unless one supposes a radical disjunction in human 
nature, then this principle, which has been so fruitful in the 
investigation of man’s biological characteristics, should bo 
equally valuable for an inquiry that seeks to make clearer to 
us the modes of man’s psychic or mental structures and func¬ 
tions. 

Evidently, this principle cannot be borrowed and used in a 
servilely imitative manner^ the extension here proposctl will 
require imagination, fact, and restraint. Tlic greatest danger 
that threatens its employment in this wider human context 
is the tendency to reduce man to his lowest temis, and then 
CO deny the significance of whatever is extraneous to this 
fictitious condition. I am very conscious of this frequent 
error of the genetic method, and equally anxious to avoid it. 
Whenever I speak of “the environment,” of “the conditions 
and the instruments of life,” of “the things” wc encounter 
and deal with in “the world ” of “evolution” and “the adap¬ 
tive situation,” I am using these terms in a purposely ambigu¬ 
ous manner, so as to leave their reference undetermined and 
imprecise. The ontological issue is not essential to the present 
inquiry, and will be deliberately avoided. Wc are not so much 
concerned with the catalogue of man's requitements and as¬ 
pirations, or with the realms of Being in which he participates, 
as we are with the general conditions under which he con¬ 
fronts whatever Reality may contain and with the processes 
through which he deals with this. 

But certain reductions and negations have come to be so 
intimately associated with the concepts mentioned above that 
they must be denied and guarded againsr. The “environment” 
is apt to mean to us only our physical surroundings^ the 
"world” is ape to suggest to us only what exists in space and 
time, and to contain only such “things” as material objects 
and events; we are prone to think of “the adaptive situation” 
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and ^‘successful idjosanent” is touchiu^ only the problem 
of biological survival j ‘'instnimencs of Ufe*’ and “^en» of 
adapcacion*’ are apt to be conceived by us as merely the physl* 
cal operations throi^h which we secure bodily well-being. 
All such closed and a priori interpretations of these concepts 
must be explicitly disowned. 

Ic is true chat science, very properly, does use these terms 
largely in this way; it must LF it is to give them the empirical 
meaning and vcrihcacion upon which it insists. And since 
Darwin transformed “evolution’* into a sdenci6c hypothesis, 
we have been taught to regard it as a materialisric doctrine. 
But the principle of evolution itself does not at all require such 
an interpretation; it places no inheient limitations upon the 
forces and agents that control its processes, upon the destinies 
to which ic might be leading, upon the realms of Being char 
the environment contains, or upon the powers that are present 
in man and the possibilities that are open to him. Evolution 
was a philosophical principle long before it became a scientific 
hypothecs: during this period it was interpreted in diverse 
ways by rhrists, deists, vitalises. Idealists, and radonaliscs; and 
we have more recently been familiar with the “creative” or 
“emergent” evolutions of Bergson, Lloyd Morgan, S. Alex¬ 
ander. and others. As a process, evolution is perfectly hos¬ 
pitable to — though it must also be emphasized chat ic does 
not necessarily demand — the concepts of purpose, progress, 
mind, spirit, and God; of all principles, ic should encourage 
us CO approach and use it with an open mind rather than a 
closed one. The mareriatiscic implications of evolution to 
which we have grown accustomed have been sripnbeed by 
science for its own purposes; chb procedure has been justi¬ 
fied by the fact that it has given clear and precise empirical 
meaning to the basic concepts of evolutionary doctrine. 
Philosophy should now accept what science can teach ic about 
the physical and biological aspects of evoludon, and should 
use this as the basis for a broader — and admittedly more 
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speculative - theory that will seek to trace the total pattern 
of man’s existence and panicipation m the universe. 

I have digressed at this length only to obviate these wm- 
mon misunderstandings. The metaphysical questions of the 
origin and end of the evolutionary process, of the forces or 
powers that direct it. and of the orders of reality involved 
in it, do not bear at all directly upon my inquiry. But it » 
important that this inquiry should not be prcjiidiced at the 
outset by a narrow interpretation of the tcniis m which it 
is cast. So whenever there occur such phrases as' the environ- 
tnent “things” and “the world,” “the conditions of life, in¬ 
struments of adaptarion ” let these carry an open meaning 
rather than a closed one. It is not necessary to determine here 
precisely what these terms include, but only the general situa- 
rien that they define; so they can as well be used to cnlaiy3 
our view of man as to reduce this. Everything has begin¬ 
nings But most things are more than their beginnings, and 
wiser proponents of evolution insist that man is preeminently 
of this kind. It is a distorted reading of evolution that holds 
that what comes later is an incidental and gratuitous excr«- 
cence on what came earlier. The logical inference from the 
principle of evolutionary adaptation is rather that refinements 
and specializations develop in order ro carry out more ade¬ 
quately the processes that life demands. 

It is my specific purpose co reach an understanding of 
man’s aesthetic activity, both in iwclf and in relation to the 
whole human enterprise. So 1 am deeply concerned with 
man’s most refined and specialized products. ! do not con¬ 
ceive these to be fortuitous or accidental, and I certainly do 
not seek co undermine their significance for life. To the con¬ 
trary. I am regarding them in what appear to me to be the 
most serious and realistic of terms^ as adjuncts of the process 
through which man comes to grips with himself and his wr- 
roundings. Man creates art —as he creates science, morality, 
and all other disciplines and products ^—because it Is only 
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by so doing thac he can consummate his acqaaincance with 
the world and realize rhe possbilides that life offers him. 

The problem of arc cannot be seeded — in fact, it cannot 
even be incel%ently considered — except in conjunction with 
the other speoalized modes of human doing and making. So 
the question that has to be investigaced is this: why does 
man do any of the things he does.’ Or, phrased more inclu¬ 
sively, why docs he do ^ of these thir^? It is my argument 
that the general purpose that aninutes all of man's activities 
and artifacts is adaptation to the environment and sarisfsicdon 
of the conditions of life. The precise oanire and feinceion of 
arc can then be established by specifying these condiuoru, and 
by determining the contribution that art makes toward meet¬ 
ing them. 

4 , The collection of things that men make must appear at 
first sight to be a haphazard and chaodc conglomeration. A 
casual glance at this panorama reveals things os disparate as 
poems, bridges, and prayer books; the formulae for logical 
and mathematical procedures rub elbows with the rules of 
whist, the rituals of sacrifice, and the forms of etiquetce; a 
symphony orchestra, a political debate, an athletic codcesc, 
and a drama will occupy the same auditorium on successive 
nights; a few feet of museum wall will disclose representa¬ 
tional paintings, formal des^ns, decorative maps and piaures, 
illustrations, and diagrams; the shelves of libraries disgorge 
legal and moral codes, socndfic theories, novels and essays, 
technical works, and books of practical counsel on the care 
of everything from our pets to our souls; and our round of 
daily activities is buttressed by tools, machines, ideas, and 
methods that are the result of sustained human efforts in the 
past. 

The taxing problem for the philosopher is to find some 
principle that can disclose a systematic pactem m this con¬ 
glomeration. We qtiite easily and naturally make rou^ clas¬ 
sifications within this huge field. There are such familiar dis- 
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criminations as science, philosophy, an, religion, morality, 
history, practical activity. But these distinctions tend to be 
merely descriptive, and even as such they have little precision. 
They do not explain why human activity exhibits just these 
modes that it does. And, parriculariy, they do not clarify the 
relations that hold among these activities and bind them into 
a single functional system. 

The principle of evolution, employed with a catholicity of 
view, promises to afford a solution to this problem. For this 
principle indicates at once and precisely the direction in 
which inquiry must move: toward an amlysit of the adaptive 
sitmtioTi. Art, science, and the other of man’s higher activi¬ 
ties and artifacts have their ultimate source in the human 
effort to adapt to the environment. They arc all devices that 
man has gradually developed as the result of his experience 
with things, and in order to increase his mastery of the 
situation with which life confronts him. So it is through a 
scrutiny of the adaptive situation — of the aspects it presents 
and the conditions it imposes — that we can best understand 
the nature of man’s activities and the relations that hold 
among them. 

IV 

Adaptation can be described quite simply as a process 
through which the living creature adjusts to the separate 
particular things that exist in the same total environment with 
itself. Tlie process thus involves three factors: the living 
creature or individual person; the actual thing, the distinct 
object or situation or occasion, to which he Is presently seek¬ 
ing to adapt; the environment that includes these two and 
all else chat is. These are the elemental participants in the 
drama of life, the real referents of chat dangerously abstract 
and ambiguous word, ‘^adjustment.” It is separate o^nlsms 
— individual men — who are engaged in adjusting themselves; 
they do this through transactions with various particular 
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thin^; and ch«$e encounccrs take place within an environment 
that imposes a dehnice order and connection upon both men 
and things. Consequently, if our dealings with the world are 
to be appropriate, and are to culminate in successful adapta¬ 
tion, we must take account of each of these factors. 

First, our transactions always involve ourselves: in be¬ 
havior wc commit ourselves as living creatures. We need to 
weigh carefully our own needs and capacities, and to estimate 
correctly the possibilities and the limicacions that things offer 
to us. All occasions have import for us, and life demands chat 
this be seixed and exploited. It is necessary that we use objecn 
and situations in a way to make good our wants and further 
our concerns; we cannot afford to ask of these more than they 
will yield, nor to offer less than they demand. So we must 
have a regard for the import of things, in order that our re¬ 
sponses may be commensurate widi our requirements and 
capacities. 

Second, onr cransacdoos are always with particular things: 
this physical object or acuadon, this individual person or 
organized group, these specific material circumstances, this 
prescnc event or occadon, this human or sodal state-of-affairs, 
this emotional involvement, this moral obligadon, this spiritual 
crisis. A particular thing, or actual occasion, is whatever seg¬ 
ment of the total environment we demarcate explicitly in con¬ 
sciousness and act upon pnrpodvely in behavior.* We deal 
always with some present thing that confronts us, some real 

*ThIi notion of “putictibr things wQl be fnnher «luei3eced in the nexc 
chapter. Thk brief identifletrion ahould render die idee lulGeiently eleer /or 
die pwpoM$ of the pneear cnoeinoA. A peidcoler diiag may be e tree we 
notice in oor peth,« btiey or oce e rt e d etreee we ere ertverting. e Aowe^bed. 
a aeaeeape dier ecretehea gliBcrinc before w, a ittk pilad wirh work, a dog 
In die hunting field; it mey be a we affair, a friaod in trouble, a frightened 
child needing reasunnee, a polioeal campaigD; k may be a puftUng aec of 
expenmeACaT data, a battle, lA ecoooeno dcpreatioei, a hsuotieg expreafloQ 
on i fact; it may be a cnmieac ei po d oo, a conflict of pleeesre tad dory, a 
deep religious convection; it mey be die aa a whole, enthrallii^ ua 

with ks T Js a itM aad Btricaey, chalUngu^ 9 to conpeehend it. ptesing 
upon ua the ansety of death or admacioQa of atmortBlicy. 
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occasion in which wc participate, not with what our ideas cell 
us this might be or ought to be, nor with what our emotions 
would like it to be. Everything is what it is, having a privacy 
and individuality utterly its own, and life demands that this 
be recognized and acknowledged; if it is not, wc find our¬ 
selves dealing with fictions rather than actualities, and our 
behavior is nor appropriate to the conditions wc confront. 
So wc (nust have a regard for the pmicularity of tbmgs, in 
order that our responses may be patterned to the unupicncss 
of the things wc cncounccr. 

Tliird, our traasactions all take place within a systematic 
environment. Particular things — including men — arc related 
and connected among themselves; they exhibit similarities; 
they hold to regular courses. The world has an order and 
connection, and life demands that we take this into account, 
exploring its intricacies, anticipating its developments, and 
shaping our behavior to its contours- We cannot deal with 
things in isolation, for they all have causes and consequences. 
So we must have a regard for the cormeaedness of thingf, 
in order chat our responses may be geared to the structure of 
reality. 

These are ultimate facts of existence, from which there is 
no escape. These facts, since they describe the essential char¬ 
acter of the adaptive situation, define the conditions of life. 
Life is a complex and continuing process of adjustment, and 
these are the elements that have to be adjusted: living creatures 
and particular things set in a total environment that establishes 
constant and Intimate relations among its inhabitants. As wc 
have already seen, the modes of activity by which man satis¬ 
fies these conditions are largely determined in conscious ex¬ 
perience. Consequently, experience must be of a kind to 
assure man an adequate acquaintance with these three factors 
of the adaptive situation, and it must be of a kind to yield the 
highly refined activities and artifacts that are needed to im¬ 
prove the quality of the transactions that we have with the 
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things we encounter in this siniadoti. If the human effort is 
TO be successful, it must cake these elements into account^ 
conforming itself to their demands and appropriating them 
CO iesuses. 

This entails that there be some provision in the human 
organism co guarantee d)at experience will have this charac> 
ter, and so will be able to meet these conditions chat life im> 
poses upon it. There must be some factors that control the 
focus and course of the attention that we pa^ to things; 
that determine us co have a due regard for the three tnomeots 
that compose the process of adjustment; chat lead us to ex^ 
plore the world in terms of its baric dimensions of hnporu 
particulmty, and comectednessy that, finally, enable us to 
create artifacts chat enhance our grasp of thin^ and facilitate 
our dealings with them. For only so can experience, and all 
chat Issues from it, be an effective iosmunent of life. 

V 

6 . I am explicitly posidng the operation of SQch factors, 
and shall refer to them as psychic components. Psychic com- 
ponents are to be understood as elemental and directive prin> 
dples or forces chat are inherent in the very structure of 
sentient life. They are elemental in the sense that they are 
first refinements of the primitive and protean stuff chat we 
call sentience, and so are reducible to no intermediate terms 
but only to the conditions that sentience confronts. They arc 
directive in the sense chat they determine the specific atti* 
rudes with which the sentient creature regards things, define 
the intentions with which he acts, and so govern the course 
of his behavior as he seeks adjustment. That is, psychic com¬ 
ponents reflect the character of the adaptive rituadon, and 
they operate in a way to keep man's experience and activity 
appropriate to this ricuadon. They represent the fundamental 
difierendacions of awareness through which we recognize the 
distincmess of the self, the pardc^ things we encounter, 
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dnd the environment in whicli these encounters take place. 

Psychic components are thus conceived functionally rather 
chan structurally. Their manner of being is formal rather than 
material; their manner of operation is cclic rather than me¬ 
chanical. They are distinct modes of psychic function, but 
not separate pares of the psyche. These components corre¬ 
spond to the moments of the adaptive situation, and arc three 
in number. The aesthetic component focusw our reg-ard upon 
the particularity of things, the affective component upr)n their 
import, and the cogfittive component upon their connected¬ 
ness. These components, in the same order, keep our attention 
sensitive to the actual occasion that wc confront, the bearing 
of this upon the self, and its connections with other occasions 
within the environment.® These components, acting always 
together, constimte the psychic matrix within which all of 
our conscious dealings with things take place; and they sup¬ 
port and determine all of out more specific and familiar 
psychic operations, such as perception, emotion, thought, in¬ 
tention, and so on. They do all of this because they create 
the perspectives from which we regard things and the dimen¬ 
sions of experience into which we absorb things. Finally, in 
the ultimate reaches of their influence, these components arc 
the agents that are responsible for the whole range of human 
creativity and the whole panorama of human artifacts. All 
of the enterprises, disciplines, and products chat we refer to 
collectively as culture —an, science, morality, religion, en¬ 
gineering, et cetera — have their origin and assume their char¬ 
acter under the directive force of these components.® 

' Thii bare identKtcatlon ef the apeeifle character of thcac componenes. 
and of their manifesution in experience and life, will be fully claboraced in 
the nevt chapter. 

'Such an analysla aj thia of mind, end of the modes of psychic action, is 
obviously but another cpbode in an enterprise that philosophy has had in 
hand for over cwo thoosand years. The theme a an old one, and the varia¬ 
tions on It have been manifold. No one taking jc up at this dace would be 
foolish enough to claim any atarcling orl^aJIry as regards the general terms 
in which it is casr^ the precise ideotJicatioD and definition of basic concepts, 
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The function of psychic components is to direct man to 
have with the things he encounters just those types of trans¬ 
actions that are necessary to succe^ul adjustment. Psychic 
components perform this function—they operate —by de« 
fining the attitudes that man adopts toward the thirds of 
which he becomes aware. They interpret to sentience the 
don^ands that things place upon it, and so they arouse b 
sentience the forward references^the bterescs, concerns, 
and intentions —b terms of which it must treat things. 
Psychic components arc the expression of the vital needs of 
man in relation to the world; they reflect the conditions of 
b/e-within-an-environment; they guide man^s experience and 
activity in a manner to meet these conditions. 

7. The character and operation of psychic components 
can be most readily expounded by reference to the held of 
human consciousness. In this context, these components mani¬ 
fest themselves as the special types of mccrest — the different 
kbds of concern — that man rakes b the thbgs he encoun¬ 
ters in his environmenc. We quite obvioudy do experience a 
variety of bteresrs in the thin^ of which we become aware. 
This huctuadon of bcerest is systemadcaJly oriented around 
the three poles of particularity, import, and connectedness; 

u w«U u che derdopownr pres chee^ are anocher oiatcer, and here I hope 
1 have supneed a new approeeh. It ivosld be e needkit iiKempdofl to 
mce even ihe major acepa in the hiitofy of dui dwfse. But reference should 
be made to eemin recent «iocenfwe with wfiidi diepreeent areipreranon 
has close verbel shnUeribo and ineePecnial affiboes. The work of throe men 
requim special menboo; fine, that of Frw» BreaesAO. partkoUrly his Pry- 
ehfilogit vow tm pi r u ebm SwApwikt (Le^clf: F. Meioer, ipso-s;; French 
trans. by Maoriee de GanddUe, Pijtbohpt do p^mi 4 » iw tmpiriptt, 
^rh; Aubler, ed. Montaifoe. >944)1 se c ond, (her of F. S. C Korchrop, as 
eontiined in several papen and mecc fully expooaded b hit Tbt MtttinM 
cf Seti end Wtn c 5 «ew York. The MaemilM COh >946), third, that 01 
d W. Morris, especiaUy his arbde, ‘Scieo c e, Art, a^ Teehaoloty.’* Xef> 
yon RndM tt^op-os) <>999}. Bat it oiusi imatedkrdy be added chat the 
approach I have adofked, of grouodiiw end defining the modes of oiiad's 
action in the evolabooary process, and the developownts coosequeat upon 
this, are not found a the work of these steo; sod 1 do ooc raeao to imply 
that they woold approve ahher the cned>od or Hb resells. 
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this is the scheme that represents the basic organization of 
OUT regard for things* our transactions with things, and our 
purposive operations upon things. 

Even a cursory examination of the content and course of 
experience will reveal the influence of psychic components, 
molding our awareness and concern to the structure of the 
adaptive situation. Let us cake several encounters with the 
same thing — say, a rugged and secluded luoutitain valley. 
On different occasions, this will arouse in us different in¬ 
terests. If tins experienced interest occurs at a low level of 
intensity—if it is but a chance inccrniption of an attention 
whose primary focus lies elsewhere — it will probably be 
casual and hasty, The scene enters awareness as a complex and 
ill-deiincd object, it lives there briefly as the center of a vague 
regard, and then it is reabsorbed into the field from which 
it emerged — this is the fare of most scenes that we encounter 
as we arc driving hurriedly to a desrinarion. Bui it may be 
that this present valley forces its way onto a higher and more 
intense level of experience; it obtrudes upon out attention, 
wrenches us from our established course, and centers our re¬ 
gard upon itself. Now the scene stands forth as a disrince and 
definite entity, and the differentiation of the interests that 
we cake in it becomes immediately apparent. 

It may be the mountain valley itself, in its unique particu¬ 
larity, that dominates our experience. The masses of color it 
displays, the steep rise of its hillsides, tl^e stream coursing 
through its rocky bottom, the clouds soaring above its ridges, 
the trees and wild fiowers growing in it—some or all of 
these may seize tod hold our attention. Forgetful of all else, 
we are entranced by the vision afforded us. In such a case, 
our interest is primarily aesthetic, and it is the particular thing 
encountered that commands and occupies our regard. 

It may, secondly, be che import of this valley for ourselves 
that dominates consciousness. We realize it as an object that 
threatens and promises various things to us; its seclusion may 
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frighten or soothe us; it may make us lonely for human com¬ 
pany or glad to be alone; the silence of its trees and rocks 
may fill us with a sense of awe and my^try or of desolation 
and waste. Ac a more purposeful level, we may reg:ard the 
valley as a means to some end defined by the self, and be¬ 
come interested in the possible ways in which it coaid be 
appropriated to our uses: as a fishing preserve, a source of 
timber, or the site for a resort. In all of these cases alike, oor 
concern is primarily iffcccivc, dK self Is the center of atten¬ 
tion, and the thing encountered has meaning in terns of its 
human impact. 

It may, finally, be the connectedness of this valley with 
other things in a larger environmeut that dominates conscious¬ 
ness. We recognize similarides between its features and those 
of other valleys; we view its exact form, and its location just 
here, as the result of certain causes; we see it as an item whose 
occurrence and characteristics are rebted to other items. Re¬ 
garded in this way, the valley becomes an object to be some¬ 
how analyzed and explained; k is a problem demanding a 
solution, and as such our concern with it is to locate k in 
some systematic framework. This same generic interest may 
proceed in many specific directions. The valley as a whole, 
and even more its different features, can be analyzed in vari¬ 
ous ways and absorbed into various contexts: the geologist, 
the botanist, the zoologist, the geographer, the conservationist, 
the dendrologist, and the highway er^ineer will describe and 
interpret the valley in quite different terms. But in all of these 
cases abke, our interest is primarily cognldve: it is some 
general frame of reference that stands at the focal point of 
our regard; the valley becomes an item within this systematic 
body of ideas, and oor concern lies in discerning the place it 
occupies within this framework, and the reladons that bind 
it to the other parts. 

I will soon examine, in detail and systematically, the pano¬ 
rama of life as it takes shape imder the impulsion and guid- 
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ance of these three basic interests. For the moment, the point 
I wish CO stress is merely that these different interests do 
occur and operate effectively — do make themselves amply 
manifest — and that they are not explicable simply in terms 
of such psychological clemcncs as percepts, emotions, ideas, 
wishes, memories, and so on, For all of these arc almost always 
present, Beyond and behind these wc arc also conscious of an 
additional factor that coordinates these coinmon elements into 
a distinctive sore of whole, chat defines our special attitiule 
coward this whole, and that directs our transactions with :r 
toward a definite kind of consummation. This additional fac¬ 
tor, when it is recognized in consciousness, is what wc call 
an attitude, interest, or concern. It is clearly experienced as a 
controlling force in our encounters with things. And the 
means by which it exercises this control arc equally clear: 
It determines the perspective from which we view things, 
the manner in which we broach their acquaintance, and the 
mode of adjustment tliat we seek to secure with them. Tlic 
three dominant interests or concerns that I have described are 
functions of psychic components^ they are the agents through 
which these components operate in conscious life. 

But it must be emphasized that this is only the guise under 
which components appear in awarcncssi we here know clicm 
immediately but superficially. In terms of their actual role 
in the human economy, these components arc to be understood 
as factors in the human psyche that act upon brute awareness, 
give to this definite perspectives and directions, and thus 
create specific kinds of attitude and attention. Wc can now 
turn to a closer consideration of these components separately, 
in order to examine the role that each of them plays in the 
life of the mind, and the contribution that each makes to the 
conduct of the human enterprise. 



Chapter II 

THE ANALYSIS OF 
THE PSYCHE 


1 

r. The nature and the modes of operadon of psychic com¬ 
ponents can be fully exposed only gradually, as we watch 
them at work in patterning the course of man’s experiences 
and acrivides* and as we see them embodied tn the artifacts 
that man makes. But it is advisable to clarify at once their 
speci^c characters, and the distiDcdve cootribudoos that they 
make to life, by tradng their total manifestaaon in human 
behavior, from its most casual and spontaneous levels to Its 
most purposive and intense. 

To obtain such a panoramic view of the life of the miod, 
this preEminary account most be very condensed and sche¬ 
matic. Such a procedure runs the risk of making dlsdncdoos 
appear more radical chan is really the case or is intended j this 
account deals with forces, aedvides. and modes of behavior 
that in actual life are always conioiaed. and it treats these as 
chough they were sh^ly separate. This is the bevitable 
effect of such analysis; one can only warn against it by 
stressing the fact chat what happens in the concrete flux of 
life is always a synthesis of the elements that are here being 
analyied. The affective, aesthetic, and cognitive components 
of the psyche represent the different perspeedves from which 
we necessarily view the world. Considered separacely, they 
focus attendon upon the self, particular things, and the sur¬ 
roundings that encompass these. But psychic components 
always act in conjunedoo, and the partial views they yield 
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arc intcgraced into a comprehensive and coherent grasp of 

things. 

2 The primitive biological function of the affective com¬ 
ponent is to keep response sensitive to our own vital needs 
and concerns; it focuses attention upon the immediate impact 
of things and upon their availability to our uses; it directs 
behavior toward satisfying the demands and realizing the 
opportunities with which things confront us. 

The affective component thus leads us to regard the situa¬ 
tion we encounter from the perspective of the self. It inter¬ 
prets things in terms of their mport, which it presents under 
the primary guise of feeling. Feeling is that strand m aware¬ 
ness interwoven always with other strands, that reflects our 
involvement with the world. To feel is to undergo the pres¬ 
sure of our wanes, and to sense the movement and the direction 
of our desiresj the quality of feeling changes as these factors 
vary, as they attach to different objects, as they issue forth 
unimpeded or encounter obstacles. Pure feeling would be 
the sheet awareness of self-existence and of the passage of 
the self through life. But feeling never occurs in a pure formj 
the import that we feel is always experienced as having irs 
source somewhere outside ourselves, however vaguely and im¬ 
precisely this may be localized; and it is always experienced 
as occurring and requiring release within an ordered context 
of events, however dimly we may grasp this pattern, 

As we sense this import, and attach it to things that suswin 
constant relations, we seek to realize some of the possibilities 
that things offer, and to inhibit others; that is, we seek to use 
things to our advantage and to limit the concessions we must 
make to them. When our attitude is primarily affective, it is 
our own needs and desires that dominate the experiential 
occa^n. We arc thus led to explore the situation with which 
we arc dealing from the point of view of its impact upon our 
concerns and pursuits; the situation becomes irs effect upon 
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US. This effect or impact, if oor grasp of it is at all prtcisc and 
explicit, is translated into a more or less ^>eciffc sTnotictn: 
we undergo fear, anger, hope, dismay, greed, lust, or some 
other segment of the emotional spectrum. This emotion chat 
we first undergo, that is borne in upon us from the circum¬ 
stances in which we arc eng^d, then tends to reverse its 
direction, to seek release though the thing chat has aroused 
ir, to envisage a change of the external dtuacion; that is, the 
emotion generates an mtention. 

Response is here at a crucial stage: rcalizadon of the im¬ 
pact of circumstances is being crai^ormed into a projected 
course of action, behavior is aboot to become overt, and the 
pattern of adjustment is taking shape. All now depends on 
whether the affective component assumes tyranniesd control 
of response, or acts in harmonious conjunction with the aes¬ 
thetic and cognitive components. To speak a more familiar 
language, ic is a question of whether emodon suffuses and 
overpowers us, or whether emotion is tempered and informed 
by a proper regard for the particular thing that has aroused 
it and for the total life-druarion within which it is occurring. 

In the former case, response is unbalanced and aberrant. 
The awareness of immediate impact— the sense of the self — 
is so intense that it radically deranges our aeschede and cog¬ 
nitive grnsp of the occasion In which we are involved. Our 
emotion-and-intendon is therefore unable to find a sadsfac- 
cory outlet; It is isolated both from the pardcular situation 
that has called it forth and from the objects and acdons 
through which ic could release Itself, and so there is nothing 
for it to do but to expand in a cancerous fashion. We then find 
ourselves in a condition of either pjusion or oTixiety. As patho¬ 
logical phenomena, these states differ in iniporcanc respects. 
Passion is ustially more intense and sudden, it retains an 
awareness of its cause, and It is more definite and urgent in 
its demand for action of some son. Anxiety, on the other hand, 
is more pervasive and enduring, it is largely ignorant of its 
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source, end it often issues in either epethy or diffuse rest¬ 
lessness, But passion and anxiety are essentially snnffar 
that they result from the affective component of the ^yche 
overbearing the aesthetic and cognitive components and n- 
hibidng their normal operation. And these states am alw a) Ue 
in their consequences; in both cases, wo are so absorbed by 
The impact of the world upon the self-the felt import of 
things-that we are incapable of appreciating the true char¬ 
acter of the situation we confront or of anticipating its out¬ 
come. So we cannot plan or execute, and action is 

If response remains balanced, it follo^ quite anotto 
course. The affective component continues dominant; it hoto 
the self at the focus of attention and leads us 
thine we are dealing with as an object to be exploited. But 

this component acts in the Ught of a proper aesthetic and 
cognitive view of the situation. The emotion that is cowol- 
U^he response is enlightened by careful attention both to 
the^thing thL has aroused it and to the probable cons^uenecs 
of varioi modes of release. As a result of this consideration, 
intention becomes preference. This defines what wc deem the 
most desirable outcome that can be attained in the atuatj^ 
confronring us; it embodies our judgment and ‘=”"- 

ceming the ends that we would hlce to achieve and the means 
to their achievement. The thing with which wc arc dealing, 
considered as a vehicle for the satisfaction of preference, be¬ 
comes an imtrument. We use objects and persons, occasions 
and circumstances, as instruments when we neglect the claims 
they make for themselves, or as parts of a larger context, and 
subordinate them to our own self-wnsfaccion. 

But thinss do not passively submit to our intentiom. Their 
complacent is limited by their particuknty and th^ con- 
nectedness. We often recognize, even when wc do not honor, 
the tight of everything to have its integrity respected; and 
we arf forced to accept the stubborn fact that many of our 
preferences are resisted and frustrated by the order of events. 
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Fuithermore, we soon cotnc to realtw that what we presently 
prefer may not be what is to our eventual best interest: to 
achieve the J^hest good that is open to us» many preferences 
muse be sacrificed and chose chat are retained must be culti¬ 
vated. Sclf-estiniadon needs to be qualified by a regard for 
norms and ideals which reflect the accumulated experience 
and wisdom of man. Likewise, our creacmenc of people and 
things must acknowlc^ the obligations and the limitations 
chat these impose upon us. Without this double curtailment of 
preference, our decisions stand under the shadow of ignorance 
and egoism, and our transactions with the world become 
shallow and erratic. 

When preference has been subjected to this further criti¬ 
cism and correction, it emc^ as purpose. J^d things as 
conditions for the realizanon of our purposes become vahtes. 
Here, our original emotions and intendons have been clari¬ 
fied under the pressure of general standards and deliberate 
commitments. We choose in the light of experience and 
reason, we accommodate our dioices to categorical rules, and 
what is presently chosen is viewed as a momentary occasion 
in a far vaster human and cosmic panorama. When we act on 
the basis of purpose, we submit our subjective preferences 
to objeedve dccerminadon. When we treat things as values, 
we consider what they demand of us as well as what we desire 
of them. This is to say that the value-content of things is 
defined not merely by human atdeudes, but also by the in* 
trinsic character of tl^gs and by their place in the toml en- 
viroomenr. Whenever our regard for things is primarily affec¬ 
tive. we envisage them in terms of the sadsfacdoas they can 
afford us and the fulfillment they bring to the self. When we 
attain the level of purpose, and treat things as values, our 
acdons are tempered by respect and responsibility, and we 
arc launched in quest of the good. 

In order to bend things to our preferences and purposes, 
we engage in the special kind of activity that can best be 
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counters with the world. The oatline, and yet more the de¬ 
tails, of this partem vary with chc power and culdvatioo of 
the individual mind, with its cultural inheritance, and with the 
range and intimacy of its acquaintance with the environment. 
But life’s occasions are never experienced as merely the im¬ 
pact of particular things: there is always some discernment 
of a structure chat connects these occasions. 

As we sense this connectedness Aac binds things together, 
we want to elucidate it as an o^aneed system within which 
wc can locate things as members of classes and as terms in 
relations. When our atdrude is primarily cognitive, it is our 
conviction of the orderliness of the environment that domi¬ 
nates chc experiential situation- Wc are thus led to explore 
the thing with which we are dealing from Ae point of view 
of its place in the scheme of things; the thing becomes an 
element in a body of concepts, a node in 2 web of meaning. 

This sense of the connectedness of things is apt to be at 
first vague but pervasive: it takes die form of a spontaneous 
and placid assumption that order does pervade the world, 
chat things are bound ti^ether, even Aougji we may not be 
able ro decipher the des chat stretch outward in space and 
time from the actual situation. As our grasp of this con¬ 
nectedness becomes pneise and explicit, it is translated into 
more or less definite tdees; the thing with which we are con¬ 
cerned is brought under class concepts, it is referred to general 
principles and categories, it is defined and catalogued. The 
thing has now been recognized: it has been given a name, it 
has been assigned a location in a familiar frame of reference, 
and it borrows meaning from this. So the past accnmularion 
of knowledge tells us a great deal about the present dtuacion, 
and about its antecedents and consequences, wiAout further 
effort on our part. In the vast majority of cases, the cognitive 
component has now completed its essential task: it has re¬ 
duced the thing to a manageable condition, and appropriate 
action usually follows from weU-established habit. But ii this 
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rational assimilation of the thing is in any way impeded or 
unsatisfactory-if the thing is recalcimint to onr efforts to 
absorb it into an existent body of idea-then 
must proceed to a higher level as we engage m an intensified 
attempt to come to grips with the tiling cognitively. ^ 
Sense is here Igain at a crucial stage. If the cognitive 
conioo^nent becomes tyrannical, it centers out attention mo 
exclusively upon ideas; we lose siglit of the acmal sitnatum 
we are trying to understand, as well as of the demands rlia 
this stuation^imposes upon us, and become totally 
In our present body of concepts and in their urther logica 

elaboration. When this occurs we fall into the 

and rationalhation. Our ideas are isolated from 

either empirical or pragmatic crmcism; they 
ro correction, and arc asserted as necessarily rrue without any 
regard to their actual verification. Furthermore, these idea 
arfarbitrarily imposed upon things; we force "l>,ects and 
events into the molds of our concepts, no matter what may 
be the weight of the evidence and the practical consc- 

‘’“if'mlponsc remains balanced, it moves to a quite different 
climax. The cognitive component rcmins its 
leads us to treat the thing we are dealing with as an object 
to be explained. But this component is reinforced by a proper 
aesthetic and affective view of the situation; we honor the 
particul.r characteristics that the thing asserts of itself, and 
we feel its import for us. We recogniM that ideas must be 
relevant and viable, as well as valid. In the pursuit of thtf 
goal of truth, we formulate our ideas as hypotheses, we test 
them by logical and experimental procedures, and we organ¬ 
ize them as deductive systems. The body of doctrine thiu ar¬ 
rived at states what we deem the best explanation « 
of occasions - the segment of the environment - with which 
we are concerned. Things as accounted for by such doctrines 

become facts. 
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The faccualn^ o/ things is of course grounded m the ob¬ 
jective order; ^gs do ensc and occur within a systemanc 
^vuonment. But it must not be forgotten that the precise 
factud character and status that we ascribe to things s as- 
^ned them by the interpretations that we place upon them. 
We hope that our coaceptuaJ systems reflect accumely and 
idequacely Che real order of events, and we take pains that 
this be so, but we never know the measure of our success or 
failure. We e^y ignore or misconame the elements and 
structure of the environment, and yesterday’s fact is often 
todays supcrsation. The ultimate ordering of things is s 
mysceiy, and it is we who transform thijw into facts by 
absorbing them as items into our abstract schemata. To ex- 
iiauCT facts as nearly as we can — to trace out the amplitude 
of their causes and consequences — we engage in the special 
kind of acavicy that we caU H>€ory: we undertake the major 
enterprises of science, philosophy, and theology, with aU of 
Che disapUQcs subsumed under these. The function of theory 
IS to amve at coowpraal groins and bodies of knowledge 
that will explain things by clarifying their locations and ra¬ 
tions. 


II 

4. It is unfortunate that the aesthetic aspect of the psyche 
and of the world is the least amcnabk to systematic discourse 
Linkage is never adequate to things, and never faithful to 
our intentions. But the description of our cognitive and affec¬ 
tive pursuits does not pose too severe a chaUenge. Both the 
life of reason and rhe life 0/ feeling entail continuity in time 
and relatedness in space. We cransfonti things into facts and 
values by processes that are largely analyrical; to explain and 
control thit^ is to treat them as elements that are defined by 
the general patterns in which they occur. Language can read¬ 
ily enough describe these patterns, and indicate the location 
of things within them. 
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reach of the generalities chat are defined by oui ideas and 
purposes. To apprehend imaginatively is to realize the pres- 
ence of this unique pardcolahcy: it is to be aware of just 
this combination of physical properties, of just this structure 
of form and meaning embodied in color or sound, of just this 
interplay of human motives and accions» of just this con* 
catenation of inner stress and strain. Imaginative apprehen¬ 
sion is the informing of experience by the occasion chat is 
actually transpiring. 

‘I'his primirive aesthetic occurrence of things, while present 
in all of experience and usually discernible to close intro¬ 
spection, is apt to be so soperfidal and tranaent as to pass un¬ 
noticed. Our cognizance of pairicolarity is fused so closely 
and simultaneou^y with that of import and connectedness 
that these strands do not appear separately in awareness: wc 
can only disentangle them bter, if at all, from die finished 
product chat together they compose and diat we call a thing. 
On numerous ocher occasioos chis aesthetic quality is a great 
deal more conspicuous even if only a lircle more enduring. 
Just for a moment the object or acuation before us seems to 
leap out of its own backgrotind and to wrench us from our 
own concerns; it asserts its intrinsic character — its formal 
and qualitative uniqueness, its private texcurt and structure 

_with such sharpness that its rebtions with other things and 

with ourselves are thrown into shadow, and disappear from 
sight. Most often, this is but a momentary flare; then, under 
the influence of affective and cogoidve components, the 
thing is drawn back into the dimensions of the self and Ae 
world. Its particularity, briefly proebimed, merges again with 
its import and its connectedness. The aesthetic compoDcnc has 
performed its primary function: by holding particularity even 
briefly before our attendon, it Weeps us sensidve to individual 
differences; it prevents us from confusing tl^ acci^ thing 
with others that are but not the same; it provides chat 
our emotions and ideas will be pertment to the thing that we 
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presencly confront, and appropriate to the situation in which 
wc arc actually engaged. 

Our spontaneous acquaintance with things always has this 
aesthetic moment. And sometimes experience centers around 
this moment and becomes essentially aesthetic. If our initial 
sense of particularity is sufficiently vivid and compulsive, the 
experience chat ensues is immediately appreciative. These 
are chose happy occasions when, without apparent effort or 
contribution on our part, particular things arc given to us 
with a freshness and fidelity chat they do not ordinarily wear, 
and the whole quality of life is heightened and intensified. 
This may happen before either nature or art; it may be the 
song of a bird, the sweep of a hillside, the sea’s restless and 
rcJcnrless surgej or ic may be a passage of poetry, the loom¬ 
ing grandeur of a fa9ade, the gaiety of music, the human 
tensions at play in a drama, the design of line and mass and 
color in a painting. In all of these cases we suddenly see (or 
apprehend, grasp, intuit, sense, et cetera) the world with 
greatly enhanced acuteness and incentness. Without fore¬ 
thought or purpose, imeiarive or volition, we find ourselves 
enthraUed. 

But usually, as we sense the particularity of things, we 
recognize that this does not dearly reveal itself to first ac¬ 
quaintance: it hints at more than ic exposes; it is ambiguous 
and obscure; ic is fluid and tentative, resisting the effort to 
fasten ic down. This particularity, which proclaims but does 
not disclose itself, challenges us. We wane to isolate the thing, 
CO detach it from its import and connectedness, to demarcate 
it from kindred things that are similar but not identical. We 
seek CO invade the privacy of things, and to capture their 
uniqueness. Art is the special instrument through which we 
do this. 

Ac this point in the a^ment, a question must be an¬ 
ticipated: what is meant by “particularity," and what is to 
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be included witKIn che cata!<^ue of “ptrticuki things"? 
This question raises bsoes that are ontological in nature and 
that have not yet received a settled solution. Fortunacely, 
the depths of this problem need not concern us; it is che ca^ 
of metaphysics — as the climax of the cognitive undertaking 
— to search out the ground and the connectedness of what 
appear in experience as distinct objects, qualities, and occa> 
sions; it is the task of art—as the climax of the aesthetic 
undertaking — to accept the pretensions of these avowedly 
distinct things, and to make vivid and articulate what they 
only vaguely adumbrate about themselves. 

From the point of view of art, particularity is whatever 
can be demarcated in consciousness, and anything upon which 
mind can fix its anendon and fasten its interest is a particular 
thing- The artist's original identification of particularity is 
as tolerant and hospitable, as naive and uncritical, as that of 
common sense, from which it differs only in being far more 
subtle and sensitive. The arose knows nochmg of the pathetic 
fallacy, of primary, secondary, and tertiary qualities, of the 
dualisms of universal and Individual, faa and value, substance 
and accribute, abstract and concrete. For him, the mood of 
a landscape is as real as its mass and pattern, the feeUngs of 
hope and despair that accompany an illne^ tit as important as 
che disease chat causes it, a vison of che destiny of mao is as 
vital as the ambitions that animate men, and the spark of joy 
chat leaps from a happy encounter of cones or colors is as 
substantial as che paper or canvas oo which this encounter is 
recorded. The original focus of aesthetic panicuUrity is 
subjective; this status accrues autonaatically to whatever b 
noticed in experienced The success of the artist — the "tmth" 
or “sincerity" or “greatness" or “profundity” or "clarity” of 
hi5 work — then depends on the degree to which he can 
cultivate this first discernment in such a way as co illuminate 
the real particularity of things. 

So when we speak of aesthetic particulars we refer to a 
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vase conglomeration within which only the loosest sore of 
ordering is cither possible or desirable. It includes physical 
objects recognized as units, parts of these, their surface 
qualities, their structure, the moods chat seem to haunt them, 
the threats and promises they hold for us; the different ways 
in which Michelangelo, Bernini, Maillol, Rodin, and Epstein 
have sculptured the human figure exemplify the wealth of 
particultficy that things contain, It includes the emotions, 
attitudes, passions, and aspirations of men, from the most 
transient and superficial to the most profound and enduring: 
a lyric or a song may capture a momentary trace of feeling, 
while a symphony or an epic may grapple with the sense 
of anxiety and despair, of hope and faith, that haunts a life¬ 
time. It includes all of the situations and problems that men 
encounter, the motives these bring into play, the alternatives 
they offer, the outcomes in which they issue: a shon story 
or a genre painting may isolate a casual episode, while a 
drama or novel may syntherize the Odyssey of a lifetime. It 
includes the conditions with which society confronts man, 
as well as the values chat man discovers and the inscicutions 
through which he pursues these; Trollope’s Sir Harry Hot- 
spur is a brilliant picture of a man obsessed with the obliga¬ 
tions of property and position, while Eliot’s Wasteland is an 
epitaph for a culture that has lost the sense of obligation. It 
includes the remembrance of occasions that arc gone for 
good, of challenges that were accepted, of opportunities chat 
were loscj it includes the hopes and fears, the determination 
or indifference, with which wc face the future; and it In¬ 
cludes the subterfuges to which we resort when we find the 
past, the present, and the future alike uq^atisfactory. Proust’s 
A k recherche du temps perdu, Marvell’s address “To His 
Coy Mistress.” and Thurber’s “The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty” exhibit different attitudes that man adopts before the 
inexorability of time and circumstance. 

But it would be a task of Sisyphus to catalogue the realm 
of particulars, for it Is being continually replenished by fresh 
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aesthetic insights. The metaphysician scrutinizes the creden* 
dais of things, for he is concerned with the grounds and con* 
necrions of facts, and with whac they can disclose to him of 
the structure and economy of Bemg, The artist accepts 
whatever proclaims itself and appeals to him, for his concern 
is with the character of parocobrs, and with what this reveals 
to him of the richness and variety of Being. 

This emphasis on an interest in particularity as the dedning 
trait of art must be balanced by a recc^nJtion of the claim 
of universality that is so often made for art — and, indeed, 
that works of art make for themselves in their impaa upon 
appreciation. It is an obvious matter of fact that we fre~ 
quencly do refer the content that we derive from worics of 
art to the "real" objects and events that compose the world; 
that is, we effect a transfer of meaning from art to life. And 
it is commonly held chat the arose intends that his art should 
sharpen our powers of apprehension, giving us a clearer vision 
of the actual things we encounter around us and of our own 
entanglement in these encounters. We regard works of art 
as somehow revealing the essential character of things, and 
so as rewarding attention with a disclosure of reality. This, 
I presume, is what is meant when it is said that art embodies 
universal meanings and has a universal reference, Any con¬ 
tradiction that may be felt here is only apparent, and can 
be explained quite simply, without Invoking any special 
metaphysicai or epistemological hypotheses. 

The illuminacion chat a work of an cases upon the par¬ 
ticular thing it presents is reflected upon other particulars 
that arc similar to this one. An has a universal relevance 
because men who pamdpate in a common nature share a 
world in which various things themselves have much in 
common. This does not mean that art makes, or tries to 
make, general statements that are applicable with equal 
validity and without qualifleadon to a horde of similar par¬ 
ticulars; such generalized descriptions, which can refer only 
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CO schfimarizcd representations from which all individual 
differences have been erased, are the product and concern of 
theory. Arc conveys the private quabty of a particular thing 
or occasion; it presents a unique occurrence in a unique way, 
and in the course of aesthetic experience it is the actual char¬ 
acter of this particular that dominates awareness. But sym¬ 
bolic reference is an integral element in art, and our acquain¬ 
tance with an is not complete and successful until the 
aesthetic object has been assimilated into the body of our 
experience as well as discovered on its own terms. The artist 
cannot but talk about things that arc already our familiars: 
trees and skies and waters, loves and bates and jealousies, 
hopes and fears and aspirations, adventures undertaken and 
accidents undergone — in short, the whole range of existence, 
and all of the pressures that this exerts upon us. This is the 
subject matter of art. 

It is what the artist says about these things, as he has en¬ 
countered them, that is new and revealing: this novel insight 
into what is generally familiar is the content of art. And this 
content is referable both to the accumulated body of our 
experience and then to our future encounters with these 
things. In retrospect, we realize that the content the artist 
discovers to us can be discerned in things themselves. In 
arriculating his own unique experience of love, Donne clarifies 
the equally unique —but by no means so clearly realized — 
loves of other men; for loves have similarities in their objects 
and their courses, though they certainly are not identical. In 
articulating his own vision of color and space, Kandinsky 
illuminates the world of color and space for other men, for 
his art says something unique about a world that is private 
to every man but is also our common environment, We will 
never sec just what he saw, and never again what we saw in 
his work; but what we have discovered there will be assimi¬ 
lated and so will influence what we sec b the colored space 
we all inhabit. Likewise, wc will never feel what the poet 
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felt^ bat whac we feel in his poem aocumulatcs and becomes 
a part of our experience; $o ic influences whac we may feel 
hereafter, and ir broadens our sympathy for the feelings of 
others. Art is universal in the sense that ic enables us to And 
enhanced meanings In subsequent encounters with things 
which, though themselves unique, are simiUx to the things 
presented in works of art. Parcicubrity reverberates through 
experience, generating meanings that perpetuate itself, and 
so assumes the guise of university. 

6. When our attitude toward things is primarily aesthetic, 
it is the self-assertion by things of their own individual exist¬ 
ence and autonomy that dominates the experiential situation. 
We glimpse, however txanriently and superficially, the alone- 
ness and aloofness of chu^ their persistence in the ineluct¬ 
able course of being themselves, their intrinric detachment 
from all that surrounds them but b not they. 

We arc thus led to explore the thing with which we arc 
dealing from its own point of view, and to approach ic on 
its own terms: the thing becomes a unique occurrence that Is 
isolated from its environment, frozen in space and time, and 
insulated ^[ainsc our own concerns. This search is the activity 
of imagination, and this grasp of a chir^ in its own dimension 
-- as being )usc itself — is translated as an muge. This is 
another centraJ notion, beer to recrive much ebboradon, 
that must now be briefly explained. Images, as a mode of 
experienced content, are disdnguished by their situadon in 
consciousness, not by the elements of which they are com¬ 
posed. The image is consdtuced as such by its manner of 
occupyif^ atcendon, not by the material it gives us to attend 
to. This is now quite widely rcc^nized; but there is still a 
strong undercurrent of doctrine that tends to deflne the Image 
(and so to deflne aesthedc experience and ait) in terms of 
some one human faculty chat mediates or produces images, 
and in terms of some special sort of materiU concent that is 
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peculiar to images. The faculty tliac is usually chosen is 
perception, distinguished for this function as being of a 
specific aesthetic kind; and the material chat is selected is 
usually that given to us by our senses, especially sight and 
hearing. 

Such an interpretation, I chink, simply will not fit the 
facts. The act of imagination, like chose of feeling nnd 
thought, is a synthetic psychic process, occupying all of our 
faculties and resources; and the images in which this act 
issues arc composices of all of the information and nwaning 
that we glean from things. It is true —and this lends cre¬ 
dence to theories of “pure” or "aesthetic” perception — that 
images tend co have a sensuous or perceptual core: tlicir 
original appeal and their continued existence are often based 
on the clarity and force with which they can compel our 
senses. This is obvious in music, drama, the dance, and all 
of the plastic arts, as well as in natural beauty; and poets 
and novelists are much concerned to make us ‘ see the objects 
and incidents, the persons and episodes, with which they deal. 

But this is not the whole story, or even the most important 
part of it. The content of images is emotional and ideational 
as well as sensuous and perceptual. Images arc made up 
partly, and often predominantly, of material that hm first 
been mediated by feeling or thought, and has then been also 
imagined. Imagination — aesthetic activity— operates upon 
the total body of material with which awareness supplies it, 
just as do our affective and cognitive processes; it is one way 
among others of dealing with all of this, not the sole way 
of dealing with only one part of it. What is imagined, and 
presented in an image, is frequently non-sensuous, as the emo¬ 
tions, beliefs, ideals, and purposes that animate people, the 
psychological circumstances in which people encounter one 
another, the meanings that the world and life hold for man. 
This is obvious in the literary arts, and it is a powerful factor 
in the other arts, where such material is incorporated in images 
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by all of the elaborate devices of evocation, si^gesdon, sym> 
holism, and iconc^raphy. So the materials that images in¬ 
clude, and the contents that xhcy convey, are inAnitely 
various. 

The diningwhing chancterisdc of as psychic oc¬ 

currences lies in the fact chat they are highly self<ontained, 
isolated, and episodic. They focus attention upon themselves 
instead of referring it elsewhere, as anocions and ideas no> 
mally do. (Of course, as I have indicated, an experiential 
content that is origiaally and largely emotional or ideational 
can appear in the guise — can assume the status — of an 
image). Images assen a completeness and self-suiHciency 
that demand only internal clari£catioQ, and resist absorption 
into any prior and independent system. Things as tran^ted 
into emotions and ideas point spontaneously to their location 
in the systematic framework of oar purposes and theories; 
they demand to be controlled and explained. Our immediate 
response to thmgs when they ocenr in these modes is to pare 
away their pardculaiity, to shatter their individual sub¬ 
sistence, and to absorb them into our careers or into some 
established body of doctrine. The self and the world swallow 
things, as a man rolls up a string that he is following co his 
destinarion, Things as translated into images point only to 
themselves: they demand to be presented and preserved on 
their own terms. Of course, things-as-im^d appeal beyond 
themselves to our accnmulaced affective and cognitive biog¬ 
raphies and concerns; we experience things as whole men, so 
this experience, under whatever mode it may occur, contains 
large deposits of emotion and idea, as well as of image. Images 
are nor replicas. But when chir^ appear as images, this appeal 
is not a nitnnet to an established theory nor a citation to 
an authoritative code of values. Things are enriched by our 
bringing to bear upon them much of the psychic equipment 
that we commancC bot this is here osed to illuminate the 
thing as a tinique occurrence, not to reduce it to some ready- 
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made terms. Seen from the aesthetic perspective — mediated 
as images — things tend to absorb tl'kc self and the world into 
themselves. 

With this translation of things as images, response is again 
at a crucial stage. If the aesthetic component now becomes 
tyrannical, the thing with wliich wc arc dealing is lifted out 
of its proper contextj isolated from any association witl^ other 
things or with ounclves, it fills the entire horizon of our 
interest, excluding all consideration cither of the import of 
the thing for our careers or of its place in the world of things. 
Seen thus, the thing inhibits any appeal beyond itself; chon, 
since it permits no comparison, ic cannot be evaluated; since 
it permits no reduction, ic cannot be explained. When this 
occurs, we fall into the error of idolatry: a single particular 
thing tends to become the arbiter of all meaning and value, 
and to impose its conditions upon ourselves and the world. 
We can and do idolatriie the most various things: a person, 
a place, a memory, a cause, a dogma, a statc-of-affairs, a style 
or technique, a code of manners, or even a pet. To be victim 
to idolatry is to make one thing the locus of all significance, 
and to submit all ocher things to its canons, Intense aesthetic 
acquaintance, whether before m or life, approaches this 
utter absorption as an abstract limit, but it never attains it, 
and even its approximations to it are not usually enduring, 

In the more usual and balanced response of this type, the 
aesthetic component remains dominant; it leads us to treat 
the thing we are dealing with as an object to be apprehended 

— that is, accepted on its own terms. But this componcnc 
receives proper cognitive and affective support: the parcicu* 
larky to which we are atcending is brought into the focus 
of our ideas and emotions, and its reflection upon che life of 
reason and the life of feeling is brought to light, We are 
here primarily making the acquaintance of a particular thing 

— a bndscape, a person, a human sicuacion — but in doing 
this, we also realize the significance of this thing for human 
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purposes and its demands upon the theories that pretend to 
explain it. Our primary effort is to grasp and intuit the thing 
as being just whar it is. Bur in beco^i^ more precisely 
itself, the thing exhibits more compellingly its presence In the 
dimensions of the self and the world. Tn asserting ia own 
character, it demands that these dimensions be adequate to 
receive (c without undue distortion; and so, by its reverbera' 
rions through experience, it leads us to clarify and correct our 
interpretations of these dimenrions. 

This quest for pardcularicy takes shape as expresnen^ The 
defining characteristic of ardsde expression is the impetus 
toward the discovery and ardcularion of the precise nature 
of experienced objects and situadems and events. What the 
artist begins with — this is dangerous but unavoidable — is 
ineffable^ it has the status of an intuition. Insofar as the char¬ 
acter of such an intuition can be discerned, it appears to 
consist of a close foaon of insght, cxdtement, and intenrion: 
the artist has a vision of somethii^ that seems new and un¬ 
prepared; this glimpse bod) entrances and tantalizes him; so 
he sets forth to clarify and stabilize it. There is only one way 
in which the artist can do this: by discovering tbe conditions 
of the occurrence of she orighul apprehension. He must 
cake what was apprehended as synthedc, and analyze it into 
its conscinicnt elements. He finds within it sensuous and per¬ 
ceptual properties, such as colors, sounds, rextnres, rhythms, 
patterns, formal srrocrures, and designs; feelings and emo¬ 
tions. with their tensions and conflicts and resolutions; ideas 
and meanings, sequences and reladons. dreams and aspira¬ 
tions — he finds some or all of these. He was not necessarily 
conscious of these in the original intuition, especially not as 
elements or conditions. But it is because these were there that 
he was conscious of the apprehended image. 

Having found these, the ardst's cade is to put them together 
in a way to re-present the original apprehension, but clarified 
and made concrete. In creadon the arrisc realizes explicitly 
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what at first he only grasped implicicly, By means of his art, 
chc thing that was first roughly given is now sharply pre¬ 
sented. Particularity is apprehended, but works of art are 
composed. 

The thing with which wc arc concerned has thus been 
singled out, brought up in clear relief against its surroundings, 
and relieved of its entanglements with the self; it becomes for 
the moment a source that illuminates itself with its own light 
and from which meaning radiates outward upon the world. 
The thing as thus apprehended and expressed becomes an 
entity. Tlic character of things as entities, like their char¬ 
acter as values and os facts, is a blend of what wc Rnd in them 
and what we take to them. The arrisc is no more able to 
escape the limitaciens and distortions of his own scasitivity 
chan arc the theorist and the technologist. What he discovers 
and creates, and makes available to our imaginative appre¬ 
hension, is no unglossed version of reality; an entity is not a 
noumenon. The artist does not in some mystical fashion reach 
in back of the facts and values that mind makes of things, 
and so recover what things are in themselves. The ultimate 
parricularicy of actual occasions eludes us as surely as do their 
ultimate connectedness and import. The work of arc is nor 
a spontaneous and pristine vision, but a cleverly contrived 
artifact that lias been wrouglit out of the gross matter of ex¬ 
perience with much pain and effort. The function of art Is 
to present tilings as entities. In doing this, its £rst great gift 
is to shatter our preconceptions, our precencions, and our 
complacency. Its second is to compel our attention so that 
it largely succumbs to the immediate encounter; things then 
assert their own uniqueness, and we attend to them as fully 
concrete and determinate. 


in 

7. It is my chief substantive thesis that these three com¬ 
ponents dctcnninc the structure, the course, and the outcome 
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of psychic life. They reflect che conditions imposed by the 
adaptive aniaoon. Id turn, they define the parcems of ic- 
sponse, che specialized acc)viries> and the refined artiface 
through which man adjusts to the environment. They are the 
ulrimace archiceers of the human enterprise. 

The preceding account of psychic components has un¬ 
avoidably treated them in isolation from one another, and 
has stressed their characccr as specific and dUcinccive. Ic has 
therefore been highly divisive, tending to reduce life to chree 
segregated compartments, detennifled by components that 
act independently of one another. To correct this alcogether 
false impression, two points must be emphasized. 

First, psychic components all function at aU dines. Each 
of them is involved in every moment of experience and in 
every act of response, and each of them is incarnate in cveiy 
human artifact. Attention is at all drnes a compound of affec¬ 
tive, cognitive, and aesthetic moments: everything of which 
we become aware is in that very process viewed from these 
perspectives and brought with^ these dimensons. I have 
heretofore spoken as though emodoos, ideas, and Images were 
utterly independent bnguages into which the psyche trans¬ 
lates things; as thou^ purposes, theories, and expressions 
were disdnet modes of psychic function; as though tech¬ 
nology, theory, and art were quite separate devices that we 
use in separate ways in order to come to grips with things; 
and as though values, facts, and enddes were distinct modes 
of existence of thir^. This is emphatically not the case: 
within these various trichotomies, each element is impreg¬ 
nated with che other two. 

It is necessary to inrist upon the fact of che cohesiveness 
and integrality of life; if it Is not constantly borne in mind, 
the theory that is to be buik upon the present foundation 
will be grossly mtsunderstood. The explaiudoos later to be 
given of the aesthetic process, of aesthetic experience, of art, 
of the creadve process, of the aesthetic object, and of other 
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related topics, all hang upon this fact, These aesthetic phe¬ 
nomena have their specific and essentid character because 
the aesthetic component dominates in their occurrence^ but 
these phenomena would not have the full character they do 
— and art would not have the power and significance it docs 
_without the contributions made by the affective and cog¬ 
nitive components- Save for perhaps rare and aberrant ex¬ 
ceptions, there are no pure occurrences in our experiential 
encounters and transactions with things. Every nionicnc of 
psychic life is a coalescence of the joint action of these coin- 
poncncs. Life is an infinitely varied panorama, as wc en¬ 
counter different things and as these components function 
with different relative forces. Our experiences, activities, 
and artifacts do cluster around three poles: they tend to be 
primarily affective, cogniuve, or aesthetic in character. But 
this character is always compound, and the fields that sur¬ 
round these poles merge into one another and inccnninglc 
in areas where it is impossible to specify the clxaractcr of what 
we are experiencing, doing, or making. It is the whole man 
who receives things in consciousness, entertains tlicni in 
experience, and adjusts to them in behavior. Life throughout 
reflects this wholeness. 

The second point to be stressed is that these components 
arc coordinate b status and significance. No one of them has 
priority of any sort over the others. They are all equally 
essential to the process of adaptation} they appear and develop 
concomitantly} each is an indispensable instrument of human 
behavior, a necessary part of man’s equipment if he Is to meet 
the conditions of life. These components supplcincnt one 
another mutually; each contributes to the operation of the 
others. Any one, or any two, of them in isolation would 
yield a distorted view of the world and so would be incapable 
of directing life to its consummation. 

It is the more important to stress this point because of the 
cavalier manner in which the aesthetic life has usually been 
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created. Man has always been addicted to monolithic into 
pretarions of himself; he selects some one of his characteristics, 
elevates this to the rank of **esscnce/' and then defines his 
other traits in terms of this esential one. This chosen char> 
acrcrisiie has varied, but it has never, save with a few isolated 
thinkers, been associated with man’s aesthetic capacities. The 
different views of human nature that have been prevalent 
and inducntial need noc concern ns here. From the point of 
view of aesthetic theory, they have one important feature in 
common: they all regard aesthetic accivicy as playing a sub¬ 
sidiary role in life, and they interpret this activity in terms 
of its rdation to man’s chosen essence and destiny. They 
thus give to aesthetic facts an interpretatioti that is both 
negative and partial. Art k defined as being not something 
else, be this reason, devotion, will, feelbg, or pracrice. Then 
art is explained by reference to the contribution that it makes 
to this essential human pursuit: art transbtes ideas into a 
form in which they can be more readily grasped; art is the 
vehicle by which a way of life is made more attractive; art 
is surcease from our worldly strt^les; art is a harmless way 
of releasing dangerous emodons; art b play and relaxation. 
This list could be extended almost indefinitely at no greater 
pain than turning the pages of a history of aesthetics.^ 
Whether art be related to the ivory tower or the asylum, 
it is made subordinate to some oAer human character and 
capacity- The formula is standardized: “Art b not X, and 
it is related to X in chb way.” 

In contrast with all such interpretations, I am arguing that 
aesthetic activity is to be regarded as a coordinate aspect of 

‘The predomiiwoce of Ao ttmode, is wdl « the of aoetrma 
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the human economy and a coordinate phase of the human 
enterprise. Consequently, aesthetic activity is to be explained 
by reference to the conditions of life itself, not by being 
made dependent upon some ocher supposedly more important 
instrument of life. Art has its own generic origin, form, and 
funccionj in its strict and proper mode —in the giiiiw that 
we normally identify as “fine art" —it w the culmination of 
our primitive aesthetic interest in things; as such, it makes its 
own contribution to life, which can be made by no other 
activity- Arc also occurs in a variety of mixed modes, where 
the aesthetic intention is operating in close balance with 
affective and cognitive intentions; in this way, arc can and 
obviously does serve a great variety of special and limited 
purposes, including all of chose mentioned above as well as 
many others. This is simply to say that wc must recognize 
and account for such artifacts as industrial and commercial 
art, decorative art, arc with a message, moralistic and re¬ 
ligious and propaganda arc, art that experiments with media 
and techniques, arc of sheer delight and enjoyment, and enter¬ 
tainment an — all of this, as well as what wc call fine art,* 
must be explained. 

This completes the abstract scatemenc of the principles on 
which the present theory is based. In the next chapter, this 
doctrine will be elaborated by a quite different appeal; I 
shall tliere examine the content and the fiux of conscious ex¬ 
perience, and analyze its pattern, in order to exhibit more 
concretely the operation of psychic components in actual 
Ufe. 

* This prcblem Is created in deteil in Chip. Xt. 


Chapter III 

THE PANORAMA OF 
EXPERIENCE 


I 

The most profound and pervasive chancterlscic of 
psychic life is thot it is always a synthesis of three moinencs> 
or phases. The psyche, in the pursuit of its career under 
the condidoi^ set by the structore of the adaptive situation, 
constantly employs its three coosdtueat components. We 
grasp things in immediate awareness in terms of their particu> 
larity, their connectedness, and their import. As our con> 
scious dealings with things bec<Mue more purposive, we press 
home our acquaintance with them along ^\rtt paths ^ we 
realize that they must be apprehended and expressed as en* 
cities, classified and explained as facts, and gauged and con¬ 
trolled as values. Every transaction in life is a composite of 
these moments, a synthesis of these perspectives. 

Further, the operations that we cany on in experience are 
always supported by our psychic — or neural — mechanism 
as a whole. We do not, as we change perspective, lay aside 
some parts of this equipment and pek up others. This notion, 
a derelict of faculty psychology, suggests that man operates 
upon thir^ piecemeal, with otdy one '*pan'* of his psychic 
equipment at a time, and that these operations take place in 
isolated compartments. This misunerprecation has seriously 
inhibited our understanding of man, and especially of the 
aesthetic life, where it has exercised its strongest and most 
pernicious influence. For experience, and all that issues from 
it, is a function of the psyche as a whole, not of distinct 
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attitudes and interests nor of separate faculties and mecha¬ 
nisms. 

If this were not the case, if psychic components were to 
act exclusively of one another and with only a partial appeal 
to neural processes, behavior would become erratic and in¬ 
coherent. Man lives under the constant menace of such 
psychic disruption, which we all of us undergo in experience 
when we are swept away by whac I have earlier dcM;ril>cd as 
passion, dogmatism, and idolatry. But we also recognize that 
such occasions arc pathologic. Experience normally cxhiiuts 
these moments in close integration, though not necessarily 
in even balance. Oar conscious dealings with things are a 
scries of approaches and retreats; we encircle the thin^ w 
experience, closing in upon them gradually. Our initifll 
approach may be from any one of these points, and may 
then move on to any other; and in a good deal of experience 
our attenrion is so fine a compound of all three interests, and 
moves so rapidly from one to another, that any designarion 
of the procession of steps is impossible- But it is still the case 
that these three perspectives are always present, with some 
one of them often dominant, and in much of experience we 
can clearly discern this. 

Since this presumes to be a description of the actual char¬ 
acter of experience, it will be well to render the argument 
more vivid by a direct appeal to empirical evidence. So let 
us consider an occasion where the same thing occupies the 
center of awareness for some appreciable time, allowing us 
to watch the process of experiencing as it arises and develops. 
I shall take a prosaic and familiar instance: our experience of 
a stomach-ache. 

We become aware of this, as an element in consciousness, 
probably in this conglomerate form: as a localized occurrence 
of pain, having a certain quality and form, arousing vague 
emotive and conarive states, and loosely conceptualized as to 
character and kind. The stomach-ache (which "in itself* 
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is a compUcaced set of eveots taking place within the homan 
organism) thus enters awareness, perhaps gradually, perhaps 
suddenly. It may come surr^ddously and circuitously, 
bothering our sense of somadc weLl*b^g, distracting our 
concentration, causing us to be restless and uneasy, inter¬ 
rupting us as we try to read, or play bridge, or write a letter; 
but still not for some time exposing itself in consciousness. 
Or it may come suddenly, scabbing us with a sharp but 
transient pang as we sit before the fire or stroll in tl>c garden. 
But whatever its manner of entrance, when the stomach-ache 
emerges in awareness it already occupies these three dimen¬ 
sions. It exists aesthetically as this particular pain, having a 
unique tenure and locatioa, exhibinog its own rhythm and 
pattern of development, and manifesting itself through a 
special sec of pangs, twinges, contracdons, and dull poundings. 
It exists affectively as a threat to our health or even existence, 
and immediately forth a welter of feelings, such as 
anxiety, fear, irricadon, and anger. It tnsts cognidvely as an 
incident in a system of occurrences, declaring chat it has a 
source in the past and that it presages something for the 
future, clothing itself tentadvely in certain ideas which k at 
once discards for others, and caundng us to recognize its kind 
and connections. These are the guises under which the 
stomach-ache appears, the actribuccs through which we are 
aware of it. 

Now. what do we do as we experience this stomach-ache 
and seek to deal with it? For one thing, we attend to its 
quality and incensicy, we follow its pattern of development 
and decline and recurrence, we are alert for any nuance of 
change in its texture and content. In this attempt, we vacillate 
between two quite different procedures. Sometimes we seek 
CO stimulate and exdte the pain: wc poke and prod it — quite 
literally — trying to make it hurt “worse” m order that we 
may see it "better.” (The even mote familiar case of this 
is the sore tooth chat we push and pull at all day.) Someames 
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wc cry to relax complcccly, to feigo forgetfulness and in- 
srcencion, as though wc could surprise the ache with its g:uard 
down and catch it without disguise. But in both of these pro* 
cedures, the object is the same: we are constantly pursuing 
the ache, seeking to violate its privacy and to see it for what 
it is. And the ache as constantly eludes us, giving us glimpses 
of itself but withdrawing just as we seem about to bring it 
into focus. 

For a second thing, wc worry about the ache, It may 
prevent us from going to the theater; it may keep us awake 
all D^ht; it may even kill us. Wc feel its impact, and emo¬ 
tions arc aroused: wc become annoyed or impatient or 
frightened. We have premonitions of its possible import, 
and various courses that we should perhaps follow suggest 
themselves to us: bicarbonate of soda, a walk around the 
block, a call to the family doctor, or to bed with a hot water 
bottle. 

For a third thing, we think about the ache. We try to 
recognize and identify it, whether it be indigestion, appendi¬ 
citis, heart attack; we compare it with other pains we have 
had in the past, we describe it to anyone who will listen, or 
we check it against the symptoms and diagnoses that are 
listed in a medical dictionary. We seek out its causes — did 
we eat or drink too much or too variously, have we taken 
coo much exercise or not enough, have we sustained an in¬ 
jury recently? We consider its possible consequences— 
an operation, time lost from work, doctors’ bills, or even 
death. 

Then we return around the circle. Wc try to obtain a 
sharply deHned and difTerenciated image of this pain itself; 
we fret and worry some more, and start to do something 
about it; we stop and try to understand it more adequately, 
so as to know what to do. And so we run around the stomach¬ 
ache in experience, jumping and skipping in our attention 
CO it, returning upon ourselves, becoming more purposive 
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and preparing to take some steps to core it, growing dis¬ 
traught at its conrinttance and its possible outcome, calming 
ourselves and probing again into the individual character of 
this ache, making a renewed effort to classify it and prcd)« 
its future course. 

Of course, these returns are more than sample repeddons; 
they normally represent a movement toward a refinement 
and completion of our grasp of the stomach-ache. Unless 

the experience is unusually fragmentary and inchoate_ 

unless we become frantic or obsessed —it exhibits a steady 
development toward clarity and int^rarion. And the manner 
of this growth toward coherence is apparent: it comes from 
the mutual illuminadon that these three attitudes and ap¬ 
proaches shed upon one another. As we gain a closer ac- 
qiuincance with the precise quality and structure of this 
ache, we are able to refer it mote surely and correctly to 
a system of ideas, and then we are in turn more capable of 
caking steps toward its cure. And the stages in this process 

— which might equally well start at any of these points_ 

reflect upon one another. If certain measures do or do not 
alleviate it, our provisional di^osis is confirmed or rejected. 
As we compare this ache with others, as we Tentatively assign 
it a certain place In a scheme of ideas, as we rake various steps 
to mitigate ic, its own character stands out more clearly. 
Facets that were before unrecognoed come to light; the 
recognition that it is not of a certain kind that we thought it 
might be removes from ie, as it were, the shadows cast by 
concepts, and allows its individuality to assert itself, And $0, 
gradually and cumulatively, our transacdon with the ache 
attains completion. Aesthetically, we exhaust its pardculariry 
until wc know it on intimate terms; in e xtr e m e cases, which 
are not foreign to the experience of artists, it ceases even to 
be an “ache” and becomes an absolutely unique and isolated 
occurrence. Cognitively, we transfonn it from a pain into 
a symptom, and so prepare a correa diagnosis. Affectively, 
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wc find ih« proper means by which to contain it and effect 

its cure. , 

Throughout this transition, our experience revolves around 

clicse three poles: the unique quality of the ache, its import 
for us, its location in the world of aches and pains. Always 
we reduce the thing we are experiencing to the languages of 
image, emotion, and idea. And always our attention is inter¬ 
rogating the adte for these three answersi reveal yourself 
just as you are; state your intentions; identify yourself as 
CO cause, kind, and consequence, 1 think this account of the 
actual content and structure of experience can be verified 
in even our most casual acquaintance with anything wc cri- 
counier. This is what experience is like. And experience is 
like this because it is an instrument of life whose course is 
controlled by psychic components. 

2. Before leaving this case history of experience in its 
concrete occurrence, there are several points about it that 
require some elaboration. These have to do with character¬ 
istics chat experience clearly discloses of ireclf, but whose 
importance might be missed unless attention is alerted co them, 

In the first place, experience frequently exhibits itself as 
being a deliberate pursuit after things which seem just as 
deliberately to elude us. A good deal of common experience 
has this haunting qualify, as though things were beckoning 
us on and inviting us to grasp them more closely, But asually 
we ignore this invitation, as casual acquaintance seems to 
suffice or as newly encountered things clamor for our atten¬ 
tion. When our concern is once vividly aroused, this evasive¬ 
ness of things manifests itself strongly. As we seek to come to 
grips with the thing, to apprehend and explain and control 
it, wc find chat it lies continually just beyond our reach; we 
almost have it but not quite; we had it a moment ago, bur 
now it is gone. Those who make a special and intensive 
effort to push home their acquaintance with things, whether 
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teschcticaUy, afFecoTcly, or cogtudvely, bear ample and de> 
pressing witness co this fact. They are all somedmes seized 
with che feeling that they art bunched upon a quest that is 
inevitable but hopeless. When the arose rips his canvas or 
crumples his manuscript, when the theoredcian refutes his 
hypotheses and hnds that hb experiments yield only more 
unanswered quesdons, when che technologist smashes the 
equipment and destroys che modeb that have proved in¬ 
capable of giving tlic desired resule — in all of these cases, 
homage is being paid to the dudvencss of chit^ The homage 
to man*s determination to pursue things to their ultimate lair 
comes when the artist fixes a new canvas to hb easel, the 
theoredcian resumes hb calcubdons, and the technologist 
plans new instcumeots and procedores. 

There b no moment when experience reaches a final con* 
summadon. We porsne things as far as we can or as far as 
seems necessary. Bnc when experience becomes sadated, or 
b interrupted, k soil has not exhausted its object. The thing 
it b dealing with retains its detachment, and we recc^nize 
that a doser acquaintance could be gained though we can not 
achieve it. Even the most refined cransacdons of experience 
are cemporary teiminacioDs: chough we spealc of them as 
“highly finbhed,” we do not really mean thb^ they are not 
ended, but merely bid aside. Thb b illustrated in the excreme 
reluctance of the artist co regard any version of hb work 
os final, in the theorcDdan’s continued extension and correc* 
cion of hb doctrines, and in the harried hesicadon of che 
armed forces co accept a model, sign a cono^ and begin 
production. Put in an extreme form, one might say that oar 
experiendal deabngs with things are a series of false truces 
and rude anticlimaxes. 

Secondly, in thb experiendal puisuk of things, each of 
these approaches reinforces and b reinforced by the other 
two. The images, ideas, and emotions through which we 
deal with things mutually illuminate one another and con- 
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tribute to their common growth. By themselves, images 
would be isolated, ideas would be irrelevant, and emotions 
would be inappropriate. But these never occur by themselves. 
Experience is a process in the course of which these moments 
are gradually refined and corrected by their rcdprocal con¬ 
tribution CO one another, and at the same time their integration 
and fusion become steadily closer. Images, ideas, and emo¬ 
tions arc not parts or ingredients out of which experience is 
composed. They arc recurring phases in rhe development 
of experience, different tacks that experience takes as ic sails 
before or across the wind toward its object. 

As experiences are never final, so arc they never complete. 
As we knit together the accumulation of their history, as 
we try to bring things under the simultaneous focus of 
psychic components and to fuse out images, ideas, and emo¬ 
tions into a single whole, pieces that at one time fitted no 
longer do. Experience unravels, and there are always loose 
ends lying about. We never quite eliminate the blurrings of 
experience, we remain unreconciled to the rejections it entails, 
and the complexities of things seem to yield only to contra¬ 
dictions. Artists save their variant readings, sketches, and 
studies; the Supreme Court settles cases by the use of prin¬ 
ciples that arc ambiguous, anachronistic, and irreconcilable; 
and scientists deal with things by employing alternative ideas 
that contradict one another, as when light is regarded som^ 
times as a wave and sometimes as a particle. Experience is 
infinitely self •correcting, but it never deposits corrected 
proof. 

Thirdly, and finally, our experiential dealings are normally 
guided by a dominant interest in cither the panicularity, the 
import, or the connectedness of the thing before us. Any 
one of these aspects may seize and compel our attention, but 
stme one of them usually docs. Which of them this is to be 
depends on circumstances and ourselves- Everything of 
which we become aware must be regarded from all of these 
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perspectives, md the point of concentration can be at any 
one of them. It is not the case chat some things can only be 
thought about, some onJy felt, and some only apprehended. 
Anything in the world can be dealt with in a manner chat is 
primarily aesthetic; and likewise anything in the world can be 
dealt with in manners that are primarily cognitive and affeC' 
tivc. 

Of course, things do exhibit what might be called “specific 
psychic potentUUties": any given thing is probably more apt 
to be treated in one of these ways than in others, and this 
propensity will differ among several given things. The 
stomach-ache that we have been considering solidcs attention 
chiefly to its import: our concern with it is most apt to be 
affective, and to center around what it may portend for us. 
But this limitation is not categorical If we are doctors or 
medical researchers, our interest in the ache earily becomes 
cognitive; we keep a careful record of its appearance and its 
course, we encourage its various symptoms in order to trace 
them systematically, and we even experiment with ourselves 
in order to refine our theories. Artists, on the other hand, 
have frequently nken their own illnesses and sufferings as 
things to be apprehended; they have sec out to capture the 
particularicy of the agonies th^ pass through. Proust’s fas¬ 
cination with his asthma and ^ Quincey’s with his opium 
addiction are only extreme cases of an aesthetic ten^nce 
that we all manifest when we look back upon — and talk 
about —our ailments and onr operations. 

Every situation chat we encounter invites us to explore all 
of its facets, even though some one of these urges us most 
peremptorily. Experience responds by being specialized in 
its focus and Intent, but generalized In its development and 
organization. As we become aware of something, this elicits 
our interest in a definite way; as we pursue this interest, we 
expose facets of the thing chat both appeal to and nourish 
another interest; and so on nndl the encounter is broken off. 
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Each step in this process reveals unexpected and uncharted 
vistas in what we first thought ^vas already well known, so 
that the challenge of experience perpetually outweighs its 
accomplishmenc- 

Since experience is never final or complete, it can never be 
wholly satisfactory- Each stage in our affective, cognitive, 
and aesthetic acquaintance with things points on to a further 
stage; in its present summing up of what tlic past has pre¬ 
pared, it exposes more for the future to exploit. The dilemma 
of experience is simply this: the further it proceeds, the more 
material it has to synthesize; and each fresh synthesis changes 
its material, by reorientation, rejection, and reorganization. 
The will-0-thc-wisp that haunts all experience, and lures it 
on, is that of absolute union with its object, in which wc 
sense intuitively the ineffable quality of things, at the same 
time chat we grasp discursively the web of relations that holds 
among them, and realize Instinctively their meaning for hu¬ 
man feelings and human parposes. But however much ex¬ 
perience gorges itself upon things, it finds that its outlook 
upon them can never be more than partial, that it muse com¬ 
press and select, and that its concentration is alway transienc- 
The more intensively we cnltivate our experience, the more 
relentlessly wc feel the paradoxical pressure to both ret 
concern with what we have mastered of things and to push 
further along the paths that this opens to us. For every 
clear-cut disclosure chat experience yields, it drops a dozen 
hints. And wc are confronted with a dilemma: shall wc pause 
to explore and enjoy exhaustively the lode that lies open to 
us, or shall we press on while the trail is hot? 

This is abundantly familiar to us in daily life, in all of its 
basic dimensions. When we are In love, we want to linger in 
the delicious freshness, wonder, and tenderness of our dis¬ 
covery of one another; and yet we also wane to press on to 
further Intimacy, The expectancy of love is both fascinating 
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and tormenting in itself, and both imperoous and reluctant 
to reach its coosununadon. When we are reading a story — 
or looking from the window of a train — we axe tom between 
entrancement with what is before us, remembrance of what 
has been, and impatience for what is coming. And when we 
arc studying a new subject, we are intr^ed by each insight 
that we gain, but are even more anxious to attain the larger 
view that looms before us. Emodons, im^es. and ideas pre* 
cipitace out of the crucible of experience, affording us a stark 
and sudden glimpse of the world, as though a moving reel 
had stopped. These moments are like the lighted tableaus that 
loom as we glide through the Tuonel of Lwe at the amuse¬ 
ment park. But before we can grasp — much less report — 
the vision that is disclosed, oar emodons, images, and ideas 
sweep us away on the tide of their suggesdons and cross 
references. Keats’s “Grecian Um,” that “foster-child of 
silence and slow dme,” is a memorial to this quality of ex- 
pericnce. The “fair yoarfi" whose “mad pursuit” of his 
beloved is ever frustrated of its object k consoled in these 
terms: 

Bold Lover, never, never cam thou loss, 

Though winning near the goal — yet, do not grieve; 

She cannot fade, though thou hm not thy bliss. 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 

Like the lover on this ghostly frieze, experience can gain a 
partial victory only by surrendering all hope of a total con¬ 
quest. 

Every arose, sciendst, and technologist lives almost con¬ 
tinually in this voladle annospbert of delight and fruseradon. 
All men who immerse themselves b experience, and deliber¬ 
ately cry to press this closer to the contours of things, are at 
once rewarded and tantalized, appeased and challenged, by 
the new meaiungs that life generates from the carcasses of 
what we thought we knew. T. S. EUot has spoken for all 
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such, and not only for the poet, in a passage from his Four 
Quttrtets:^ 

. . . one has only learnt to get the 
better of words 

For the thing one no longer has to say, 
or the way in whicli 

One is no longer disposed to sny it. . . 

Experience, in its effort to become articulate, iinist narrow 
and mauuain its focus if it is to achieve clarity; but in doing 
this it doses its horizons and shuts its eyes to change, and so 
deteriorates toward impredsion, Against this ultimate dilem¬ 
ma, experience has no choice but to seek for a constant 
variety of perspective within the continuing unity of a stable 
framework, This it does, and we must follow it in its 
desperate course, 

H 

Tills phenomenological account must now be carried 
a step further. I have been insisting that experience is itself 
a synthesis of psychic factors, and that it gives us a complex 
yet unified interpretation of the world. But experience is 
clearly neither homogeneous nor amorphous. It is a con* 
rinuaJ flux that contains tremendous variety and admits of 
Infinite shades of difference, And yet it exhibits a definite 
structure and organization, Our attitudes and concerns in 
the face of the environment have a different character at 
different times. We spontaneously and readily recognize 
recurrent features and patterns in experience; on this basis 
we group together numerous distinct experiences as being 
similar among themselves and different from other experiences 
that fall into other groups; and we distinguish various spe¬ 
cialized sorts of activity, and so various special types of arti- 

*Prom Four Quaneit by T. S, EJioe. cepyrighr. tvaj, by T. S. Eliot. 
RepriAted by penniston of Hircourc, Brtce Company, Inc. The piS- 
sage deed is from the ooocluiiing section of “Eest Covert ec p. 16, 
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fact: though “expcrienct" is a continuum, “cjcperiences’* ob¬ 
viously fall into kinds or classes. 

If we are to understand the aesthetic life, and art, which is 
its culmination, we must get a precise picture of this “pattern 
of experiences*’ chat is manifest within the “continuam of 
experience." The necessary first step in this direction is to 
clarify the distinction, which has hwn implicit throughout 
my dlvussion, between "experience" and "an experience." 
Looked at from one point of view, experience is a constantly 
changing kaleidoscope — a succession of incidents, each of 
which endures only momentarily, with no connection be¬ 
tween them. Looked at from another p6int of view, experi¬ 
ence is an unbroken reel; it flows oo without mterruption, 
and any division of it into parts, moments, or episodes is 
arriflcial. Looked at from either of these points of view, the 
distinction between "experience” and "experiences” is un¬ 
justified. Yet this disonction is imperative, for two quite 
different but equally sufficient reasons: common sense makes 
it compulsively; and without it we cannot poshly under¬ 
stand the refinements and special^tions that are so obvious 
in our employment of experience* 

Even though we cannot accurately define the term "an 
experience," its ostensivc mcanii^ is perfectly clear: when 
in retrospect we use such phrases as an experience,” 

"that an experience," or "have you ever experienced 
anything like that}** we are indicating especially conspicuous 
cases of a familiar phenomenon. An experience b a conscious 
occasion that stands out and b marked off from the whole 
panorama of experience. Tt has a certain unity, the most 

*John Dewey, pertup* more chea ativonc, b«s emphttittd the *Bdieric 
jmfMJrtance of ih« distioedon between Sn eeperieflee** end “experie^, 
O. especially the dbetneens ia fixpenenee md Nttvn (QueaM: Open 
Court Publijhiftff Co« 191 j>, chep. Cf; and to « Expmew (New York: 
G. P. Putnem's I 9 ^}. ch^ Dl md TV. I dnero wiA Deww’s^ 
lerpretetioft of thk rmtter (the qoesooa is crested below 10 Qtep. VI) but 
hk siulysee are peninem and rewar^^. 
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prominent feature of which is usually the object chat presently 
occupies it: a stomach-ache, a garden in bloom, a broken 
shoelace, or an experiment in progress. But the unity that 
constitutes an experience may come from a goal or purpose 
chat is envisaged rather chan actual, and objects then rake on 
significance as they further or impede our progress coward 
this goal. An experience, once it has aewined this unity, may 
acquire a structure and a mood char mark it m strongly as 
such that it can change its course and even its f>l)jccc without 
losing its identity. 

Various conscious occasions, each of which wc recognize 
as an experience, will differ widely in duration, intensity, 
cohesion, and completeness. Some last but a few moments, 
involve us only slightly, are unified only casuaUy, and evapo¬ 
rate quickly in the heat of more pressing concerns without 
having attained any real completion- Others may occupy 
us for months, haunting us sporadically, lurking continually 
at the confines of attention and frequently forcing them¬ 
selves to its center; they involve us deeply and widely, re¬ 
quiring that many elements be merged Into a single pattern 
and toward a single purpose; and they demand a disposition, 
rather than a mere dispersal or evasion, A political campaign 
would be an experience of the latter kind, and it would con¬ 
tain many experiences of the former kind, such as an en¬ 
counter with an especially unpleasant heckler. Of course, our 
demarcation of these occasions that are experiences is impre¬ 
cise and careless, but it is not for all that arbitrary. An experi¬ 
ence is a segment of the panorama of experience that compels 
our recognition of its unity and distinctness. Experience is 
not a series of experiences: it is a continuum, largely unde¬ 
marcated, that crystallizes into experiences on those occarions 
when our transactions with objects and circumstances In the 
environment become sulfidcnrly purposive, organized, and 
intense. It is the pattern that experience forms in crystallizing 
that 1 am now anjoous to explicate. 
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When we hy bare this pattern, we £nd that it exhibits a 
twofold organizadoo. We discriminace and clasdfy our ex¬ 
periences in two general ways, or along two axes — we nuke 
discincdons of kind, or qioalicy, and we make disdnctions of 
degree, or quantity. The experiential classes of the lirsc sort 
1 shall call typtt, or picdes, of experience; those of the second 
son, levtU^ or stages^ of experience. 

4 . The occunence of experience in types, and the number 
and character of these types, depend upon the relative promi¬ 
nence of psychic components. An experience becomes of a 
certain type because one of these components is dominant, 
and so gives to the experience a definite structure and direc¬ 
tion. The determining factor here is not the faculties In¬ 
volved, such as sense, feeling, will, reason, appetite, and so on, 
for all of these are always involved, though certainly with 
dlfierent intensities. It is rather the interesc diat controls the 
operation of these faculties, the use to which they are put, 
the end that is sought. One corapooent becomes dominant, 
seeks a specific sort of rransacdon with the thing encountered, 
and expresses itself in consciousness as a governing interest. 
Consequent upon this, attention b focused in one direction, 
response moves toward a definite adjostment, and experience 
tato on a specific structure and character. We originaUy dis¬ 
cover these types of experience in the immediate quality of 
awareness; the recognidon of recurring textures and patterns 
in the flux of experience — the felt difference of various ways 
of experiencing — is 1 spontaneous and compulsive datum of 
consciousness. If asked what we are doing, we reply quite 
glibly and confidently: observing, enjoying, thinking, appre¬ 
ciating, evaluatii^, pbnning, or just daydreaming. But the 
existence of these types, and the organization that holds among 
them, are grounded in the structure of the adaptive siruatiDn, 
defined by the conditions of life, and determined by the opera¬ 
tion of psychic components. 
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There are, therefore, three basic modes of experience, each 
of which is governed by the dominance of one of these com¬ 
ponents. The present descriptions of these will be no more 
than abridgements of the analyses given in the last chapter 
and anticipations of the fuller discussions to come. 

In aesthetic experience, some particular thing occupies the 
center of acccncion, The actual occasion suffuses awareness 
with its own immcdiacc concent and quality, cnmpclling atten¬ 
tion to itself, and we arc spontaneously enthralled by what 
is before us. As this surge begins to be spent, wc amwer its 
appeal by deliberately concentrating upon the particularity 
that it presents. We make a purposive — though never wholly 
successful —effort to disrupt the kinaesthetic, perceptual, 
emotional, and bcellecrual habits in terms of which we 
usually interpret things, in order that wc may be alert to 
what they say of themselves. Our interest is directed toward 
a close and sensitive scrutiny of the concrete character of 
the thing we are experiencing. 

In coputive experience, it is the order and connection hold¬ 
ing among things that occupies the center of attention. Out 
immediate encounter with the thing before us compels aware¬ 
ness of the similarities, contiguities, relations, and sequences 
that it shares with other things. If this spontaneous reference 
of the actual occasion to an established framework is not suffi¬ 
ciently clear, we make a deliberate effort to bring it under 
general concepts and to see it as a member of various spatial, 
temporal, and causal patterns. Our interest is directed coward 
assigning the thing we arc experiencing to its proper place 
in a logical system. 

In affective experience, the self occupies the center of atten¬ 
tion. Our immediate awareness of the thing before us is com¬ 
pelled by the sense of our mvolvemenc with it and its import 
for us. If this spontaneous concern for our own affairs is left 
puziled by the impact of the present occasion, we make a 
deliberate effort to measure the demands and the possibili- 
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lies chat this exposes to os. Our ucercsc is directed toward 
esrunacing the availability of the thmg we are txpenetidng 
CO cur purposes, so that we can conunic ourselves success- 
fully. 

These are the basic and principal modes in which we ex¬ 
perience chings. For instance, our most typical and signilicanc 
experiences of a symphony are by a^eciating it as a unique 
structure of sound, rhythm, and meanir^i by understanding 
the principles of composition and orchestration that the com¬ 
poser has employed, as well as the influence of his cultural 
background and his personal cemperament^ and by feeling 
either an intense and spcdfic emodon or a gentle reverie that 
his music has aroused. 

It would, however, be absurd to hold that there are only 
these three modes of experience, or that every experience 
conforms exactly to one or the other of these modal pactems. 
The process of experiencing—the continuum of experience 
_exhibits an infinite variety of scrucrure and texture, shad¬ 
ing off by imperceptible degrees from <wie of these types to 
the others. Much of the panorama of experience is vague, 
amorphous, transient, and dull, so that its quality escapes de¬ 
tection; there are great stretches of “experience” that do 
not crystallize into “experiences.” And cvcq where experi¬ 
ences are sharply delineated as such, attendon may be so bal¬ 
anced a compound of aesthetic, cogoidvc, and affective mo¬ 
ments, or may shift so rapidly among these penpectives, that 
no single component establi^es its dominance and the ex¬ 
perience never becomes of a type. Hence m»y experiences 
defy classification; and many subtypes, which result from 
various special blendings of psychic components, can be dis¬ 
cerned. Some of these mixed modes, as they might be called, 
notably the kinds of experience that we call scnrimenalizing, 
recognizing, daydreaming, and romandoiing, art important 
to the consideration of aesthetic experience and an and will 
be discussed later. 
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Nevertheless, the three types described above are the major 
modes of experience. They represent the essential kinds of 
response that life demands. They are the basic re/incmems 
through which experience becomes more subtle and sensi¬ 
tive, and they suppon the specialized transactions that we 
have with the environment. These types arc recurrent phases 
in the unified adventure of coming to grips with things. They 
exhibit experience in its most purposeful, tenacious, and sue* 
ccssful occurrencesi and they issue in the principal artifacts 
through which man creates culture. 

As psychic components define the three main perspectives 
from which we view the world, so these corresponding types 
of experience contain the principal reports that we have of 
the real objective order. This division of experience into aes¬ 
thetic, cognitive, and affective modes constitutes the true 
ordering of our acquaintance with the world. These are the 
dimensions within which we frame the real in becoming aware 
of it, and the avenues along which we press coward a closer 
grasp of it. All of experience is a synthesis of these moments. 
The point co be insisted upon is chat these types of experience, 
each of which is three-dimensional, represent the same objec¬ 
tive order viewed from three different but coordinate per¬ 
spectives. They are equally valid as reports of this order, and 
equally relevant to life within its coniines. 

y. We can turn now co the second basic way in which 
we distinguish experiences: that according co quantity or de¬ 
gree. Experience exhibits different stages of intensity, organi¬ 
zation, and purposiveness — these are what I call levels of 
experience. As with types, we originally discover these levels 
of experience In the immediate quality of awareness. We 
recognize that we are not always equally involved in the en¬ 
counters that we have with things: attention varies in its con¬ 
centration, interest may be sharp or dull, the direction of re¬ 
sponse may be vague or vivid- We here differentiate moments 
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of experience, phenomenologically, m tenns of the extent to 
which effort, intention, deUberadon, and commionent are 
conspicuous within them. 

But again as with types, the occorrence of these levels of 
experience is grounded in the adaptive stoarion and the con¬ 
ditions of life. Man 6nds himself in a complex and dynamic 
environment. His problem b to adapt to thb with readiness 
and efficiency. The onward press of life requires that he dis¬ 
pose of the things he encounters as quicldy and easily as 
possible. It is for thb reason that man develops such a krge 
body of habits, and relies so heavily upon these in hb trans¬ 
actions with things. The contintiity of the envbonment makes 
habit possible, and the pressure of the environment makes it 
useful. But the world exhibits differences as well as taniform- 
ity, variation as well as regularity. Man must be alert to these, 
must be prepared to conform to them, and so must maintain 
a proper ffexibility before life. He frequently encotmtets siraa- 
rions chat are strange or mcmiencous or difficult; when he 
does, an extra measure of attendou and effort b called for on 
his part. And when this occurs, experience moves up to a 
h^her level of intensity and purposefulness. Experiences hap¬ 
pen on different (eveb because the situadoos they deal with 
differ in their significance and intricacy. Tilings change in 
the demands they make upon us, and we change in the con¬ 
cern we feel for things. Man, in the attempt to econombe 
hb efforts at the same dme that he refines hb behavior, dis¬ 
covers chat in different dcuadons thb balance must be struck 
differently. 'Dib realnadon k reflected—with greater or less 
accuracy — in the urgency of the concern we cake in things, 
and $0 in the extent to which we act deliberately to clarify 
things, bring them into a full focus, and prepare an adequate 
response. 

Distinct leveb of experience cannot be theoredcally defined 
with anything like thie sharpness of types, nor can they be 
phenomenologically identified with the same ease and cer- 
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tainty. Along this axis, even more than along the other, ex¬ 
perience appears as a continuum. So the signiHcanc levels of 
experience can best be clarified, in a preliminary manner, by 
referring to concrete cases of their occurrence within the vari¬ 
ous types of experience that I have already described. 

Thus, in the cognitive dimension, we distinguish between 
the simple and supcr/icinl recognition of an object chat is im¬ 
mediately attained by bringing it under a class concept or a 
causa! pattern; the more elaborate process of c]^in1cing about 
an originally puzzling object and explaining it by bringing to 
bear upon it an already prepared body of ideas; and the still 
more critical and extended operation chat consists in the de¬ 
velopment of a new system of ideas that can elucidate what 
was before obdurately obscure and unaccountable. Similarly, 
we distinguish between aesthetic appreciation as the facile, 
even though complex, experience that we have before a 
familiar or easy work of art; aesthetic expression as the labored 
and practiced clarification of an apprehension that is at first 
confused, tentative, and elusive; and artistic creation as a sus¬ 
tained effon to articulate and objectify an insight so as to 
promote its continuing reoccurrence and refinement. Finally, 
we distinguish between a frequent and transparent emotion 
that immediately elicits an appropriate adjustment to the thing 
that has aroused it; the Impact of intense but inchoate feeling 
that drives us in contradictory directions and requires an effort 
of intelligence and will before it can be resolved; and the 
prolonged and conscientious deliberation that searches pro¬ 
foundly into the motives of the self, projects itself distantly 
in space and time, envisages possibilities and eventualities, 
considers means and ends, weighs these against rules and prin¬ 
ciples, and finally establishes a program of action to reach a 
selected goal. 

These three gross levels of experience — which I shall iden¬ 
tify respectively as recepHofiy activity, and comtructitm — 
are readily discriminated. At the level of reception we deal 
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with things by brioging to bear opon them our estab¬ 

lished habits and patterns of ezpenence; we accept what con¬ 
sciousness presents, we fit this readily into the perceptual, in* 
telleccual, emodonal, and kinoesthetic habits that we have ac¬ 
cumulated, and we cake what it has to offer and comply with 
its demands. Experience here proceeds without any psychic 
disruption, and without the need for any elaborate augmen¬ 
tation or renovation of the resources that the psyche presently 
commands. We experience receptively a well-known sym¬ 
phony, a lucid account of the poUdeal situation, or an impedi¬ 
ment that postpones the closir^ of a business deal. Experience 
at this level may be quite compIcTC, prolonged, and intense; 
it remains recepdve so long as we do not envisage any need to 
intervene upon and change the aruadoii that is taking place, 
nor to reorient ourselves with regard to it 

Yet experience at the level of lecepdoD is not passive. We 
never submit ourselves supinely to the world, waiting for this 
to write upon us as it w^, as diough our minds were blank 
wax tablets- In experience and behavior we usually meet things 
more than halfway. We contribute largely out of ourselves 
CO the responses chat we make. The docility that would mirror 
things as they are is not a natural state, but is strenuously ac¬ 
quired. In cdling this lowest level of experience “reception,” 
1 do not mean that we attend inertly to what our senses bring 
OS; we cannot do this, for all experience is active, interested, 
and directed. Experience here is receptive in the simple sense 
chat it ingests what is brought to it without great effort, and 
by relying upon the equipment ~ natural and acquired — 
that is already at its dispW. 

The transition from reception to activity is gradual in prin¬ 
ciple, and usually in practice, though it may be sudden and 
violenc. Activity is experience that has now become more ex¬ 
plicit and purposeful; it acknowledges difScnlty. and seeks 
CO modify the adaptive siraadoD in a way to secure a more 
satisfactory adjustment. To this end, we act to change the 
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ching we are dealing wich> or to extend our psychic resources. 
We study the score of the symphony, or seek out a better per- 
formance^ we read books on politics, and participate in civic 
affairs^ we summon arguments to persuade our prospecdve 
client, or look for another who will be more tractable. 

The transformation of activity into construction is equally 
gradual and incapable of being localized at a point. In our 
transactions with the world, wc encounter things and situa¬ 
tions chat defy our efforts to come to grips with cheni: they 
escape the reach of even quite purposeful activity bcc^msc 
this does not command the resources to reduce things to its 
terms. The import of things is recalcitrant to our emotions and 
intentions; the particularity of things slips through the inter¬ 
stices of images and expressions that are coo vague and too 
highly generalized; the connectedness of things evades our 
body of ideas, which is too arbittary and inflexible to follow 
it. And so we are driven to an extension and refinement of 
our affecrive, aesthetic, and cognitive implements. Wc create 
a work of art — which may be another musical composition, 
but may likewise be a poem or a painting — chat will more 
fully express the particularity chat this work of arc inade¬ 
quately renders to us. We undertake a fresh analysis of the 
factors responsible for the political crisis, or even develop a 
new theory of politics. Wc sec out to cultivate the techniques 
of salesmanship, or perhaps to reconsider and transform the 
whole scheme of values and practices that we have hitherto 
accepted. In all such cases, we move withouc break onto the 
level of construction — we create artifacts — in order to con¬ 
summate our acquaintance with things. 

As has been said, the levels here distinguished are not abso¬ 
lute regions of experience, But they arc empirically obvious, 
they are valuable as analytical devices for ordering the welter 
of experience, and they are highly significant for an under¬ 
standing of the aesthetic life and arc. As we move up this con¬ 
tinuum from reception through activity to the construction of 
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artifacB, we bring ooisdves more fully to be&r upon the 
things wt ere concerned with, our incert^cs and resources 
come more purposefully into pky, and experience reflects 
a more reflned and organized encounter with things. Here 
again, experience clearly reveals that k is a continuing process 
of coming to grips with the things in the world; chat these 
transactions are urged on both by natural necessity and human 
purposiveness i and that experiences occur on one level or an¬ 
other depending upon the urgency with which things sobcit 
our attention, the intricacy with whid) they confront us, and 
the alertness and senacivity that we bring to them. 

Ill 

6. It will be well to doctimenc briefly the fact, already in¬ 
sisted upon, that experience always contains aesthetic, affec¬ 
tive, and cognitive moments, and that its development de¬ 
pends upon a synthesis of the spedal but limited insights that 
these afford. This has been sufficiently illustrated for the level 
of reception in the earlier account of the course of a stomach¬ 
ache. 

The is the same on the levels of acrivity and construc¬ 
tion. The mutual suppon that artists, theorists, and technol¬ 
ogists lend to one another — to borrow bade repeatedly with 
large increments of meaning — can be seen in man’s progres¬ 
sive mastery of any large-scale problem. A familiar case is 
offered by the moral life. Novelise, dramatists, poets, painters, 
and musicians have vividly presented to us the actual moral 
conflicR that wc encounter, ffie concrete values readcnc within 
these, the motives and purposes through which they are re¬ 
solved, the ideals we can aim at and the results we can pro¬ 
duce. Philosophers, theologians, psychologists, and sociologists 
have explained to us the conditions chat influence moral choice 
and character, the ^ems of values by reference to which we 
should guide our acdons, and the futures we can best prepare 
for ourselves. Preachers, psychiatrists, penologists, and reform- 
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ers have moved in their various ways to improve the quality 
of our lives, as these affect both ourselves and others. Each 
step forward In one of these directions has been dependent 
upon, and has in turn provided for, steps in each of the others. 

The artifacts that issue from experience in its most creative 
occurrences exhibit this same entanglement of perspectives 
and concerns. Gunnar Mytdal’s The Avrcrican Dilvmvay 
Lillian Smithes Strange Fruity and the pamphlets and news re¬ 
leases of the NAACP furnish a conspicuous but not unusual 
case in point. Each of these is concerned with the problem 
of the Negro as u minority race in a predominantly white 
society; each deals with this problem with one primary aim 
in mind — they are devoted, respectively, to explanation, 
presentation, and control — bur each is, very obviously, im¬ 
pregnated with the purposes, methods, and achievements of 
all of these points of view. Every case of human creativity 
embodies all of these interests and serves as a vehicle for all 
of these values. There are no “pure” occasions in experience, 
on whatever level. What I have described are abstract types. 
In approaching these, experience becomes more concentrated, 
but it docs not become one-dimensional It narrows its focus, 
for the sake of the depth and sharpness it can obtain; but it 
does nor sacrifice, in any of its modes, the material it has 
accumulated in its others, 

7. A similar interpenetration holds among the levels of 
experience. In the vase majority of cases, an experience that 
transpires chiefly on one level Involves — whether explicitly 
or implicitly — moments at both other levels; any actual deal¬ 
ing with things in experience calls into play, more or less fully 
and deliberately, the whole depth and range of the psyche. 
Experiential occasions are not isolated from one anotherr 
they are episodes in the life of a unified person. What occurs 
on such occasions borrows from what has been deposited in 
the psyche as the result of past transactions; these deposits are 
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scored in che vaiioos forms — difFerendy emphasized by dif¬ 
ferent spedalisrs — of memory, habit, disposition, nerve 
traces, and reinforced cortical paths. And each occasion makes 
its own contribution to this deposit, increasing and changing 
the score of what is available to che future. Experience is a 
vehicle through which man both realizes and creates himself. 
The use that man makes of experience on any occasion sums 
up, whether casually or purposively, the residue chat he in¬ 
herits from the past and the ends chat he envisages for che 
future, and brings all of this to bear upon the situation he 
actually confronts. 

This interpenetration has several consequences that loom 
prominently in the Life of the mind, and hence are imporraut 
CO an understanding of the aesthetic life. It means, in che first 
place, that our most casual eoconnters with things already 
contain Indpiently within themselves farther and more culti¬ 
vated encounters. In experience, we not only meet things, but 
also prepare to deal with them. All ezpenence both reflects 
a present encounter and presages a future transaction. Even a 
slight and adventinous meering wkh things at the level of 
reception predicates a certain condurion, or fulfillment; and 
so it advocates certain operations at the levels of activity and 
construction. Of course, we frequently neglect to carry out 
these operations: we envisage the difficulties that await us, 
or we are distracted by other things and concerns, and so we 
spurn the lure. Most of onr engagements with things are 
broken off in this way, far short of t climax and even before 
che issue is really joined. But even in these cases, we have an 
intimation of what could be done — of the beauty that could 
be more fully apprehended and expressed in art. of ideas 
chat could better illuminate facts, of values that could be real¬ 
ized. And we often have a sense of guilt because we do not do 
what could be done. 

Secondly, this invofvement means that the most purposive 
and cultivated experiences, on the levels of activity and con- 
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struction, have emerged as the necessary fulfillment of en¬ 
counters ac a lower level. So such experiences properly 
represent a gradual and cumulative process of acquaintance 
with things, which is given impetus and direction by the 
demands of life, And from this it follows that the artifacts — 
the works of arc, theory, and technology— that issue from 
such high-level experiences arc not the products of an idle 
and arbitrary human whim, but are the completions of trans¬ 
actions that have their source in viral encounters l>etwccn 
man and the world, In pushing experience ro the level of 
construction — in creating and using artifacts —man in¬ 
variably moves far away from the situations and encounters 
chat initiated the experiential process, In doing this, it is 
natural that man should somewhat lose sight of the things he 
was originally dealing with, the transactions he was seeking 
to consummate, the purposes he had in mind. And so he tends 
to regard his artifacts as ends-in-themselvcs. 

This tendency is powerfully reinforced by the fact that 
experience, in progressing to the level of construction, gen¬ 
erates and employs a rich body of materials and a varied set 
of techniques. Stone, clay, and metal; pigment and cloth; 
crude sound and untutored language; man’s spontaneous 
facial gestures and bodily movements — these and other ma¬ 
terials are gradually transformed into the subtle and ordered 
media of sculpture, painting, and architecture, of music and 
literature, of drama and the dance. Similarly, man discovers 
or constructs the procedures of logical inference and experi¬ 
mentation, of tool-malting and manufacturing. As these 
develop, man becomes fascinated with them for their own 
sakes. He tends to forget the vital conditions and demands 
that first gave rise to them, the transactions they were in¬ 
tended CO complete, the purposes they should fulfill. And he 
secs out to exploit the internal possibilities of these media and 
techniques, without regard to their external sources and uses. 

1 do not mean to decry this sophistication; these processes 
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and arrifacts have greac and vaned value. But k is desirable 
CO emphasize the point that even the most refined employ¬ 
ments of experience on the level of coosirucDon have their 
source and meaning in man’s encoonreis wkh the world, and 
have ic as their purpose to carry these encounters to fulfill- 
menr. When man coo much forgecs this, his aedvides and 
artifacts become decadent: they cease co be replenished from 
the springs of life, and so consume themselves in the quest for 
inremni development, consistency, and precision. In each 
case, this means that the acdvicy in question acknowledges 
no principles or purposes save those that it secs itself: it denies 
all extrinsic values, and fastens glutronously upon chose that 
are intrinsic. The extreme —but all too frequent—out¬ 
comes of this process of intemalizaciOT are the tour de force, 
the closed deductive system, and the useless gadget. 

This involvement among the levels of experience has a 
third consequence that requires co be noticed. Because of 
this interpenetration, experiences of the least purposive and 
organized sort nevertheless reflect prior experience at a higher 
level. When experience yields an immediate and facile, yec 
satisfactory, reception of chir^ this is because such en¬ 
counters have had the way prepared for them by learning, 
habit, and skills that have b^n cultivated at higher levek. 
Our aesthetic, cognitive, and affective transactions with things 
are enriched and fadlirated not only by our own exertions, 
but also — and even more so — by the guidance of men who 
have made an intensive and sustained scrutiny of things from 
these various perspectives. This fact is all but self-evident, 
and there would be no need to remark it except that it Is 
frequently denied or unacknowledged in the aesthetic con¬ 
text. Ic is never expected of every man chat he should be his 
own theorist or technologist: chat he should develop inde¬ 
pendently his own systems of physics, chemistry, biology, 
and cosmology, or that he should serve as his own doctor, 
lawyer, ei^ineer, and minister. In both of these broad areas. 
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we axe strong advocates of specialization and we gladly submit 
ourselves to the hands of the expert. 

In the area of our aesthetic dealings with the world, we do 
this, when at all, with far less care and discrimination. Wc 
accept without a ^^ualm the permeation of our culture by a 
flood of cheap sentimentalism, wish-fulfillment, pseudo-arr, 
and seinipornogxaphy; while charlatans flourish with at least 
as much success as artists, and even thrive on exposure, If wc 
remain indifferent to the aesthetic education of our culture 

_if wc do not care under what distorted and unrealistic 

guises particularity is presented co us —wc cannot be sur¬ 
prised at the aberrant values men place upon things, the false 
expectations of life that they entertain, and the crushing dis- 
illusionments that they encounter. These errors and failures 
are inevitably laid up for them when their encounters with 
actual particulars have been prepared by a pseudo-art that 
peoples their familiarity and their anticipations with things 
that never were and never could be. The aesthetic lives of 
most men — their apprehensions of particularity — are passed 
largely at the level of reception: they make the acquaintance 
of things without any intense expressive or creative effort to 
grasp their intrinsic character. But what they so receive — 
how they come to regard the particular things of which the 
world is made up and what they anticipate from these — U 
brgely determined by the reports and accounts and presen¬ 
tations of things chat arc embodied in the art forms co which 
they are constantly exposed. 

The most pervasive of these art forms are currently the 
cinema and comic books, radio and television, popular fiction 
and music, and advertising. 1 am calling these “air forms” on 
the ground that they do pretend to expose the particularity 

_the actual character — of the things and situations that men 

encounter daily, and they are so accepted by their audience. 
These are the media that perform for modern man the artistic 
function — that arc responsible for his aesthetic education, 
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Tliey do this because, they lepreseoc the ‘^higher” leveb 
of ^'artisdc” endeavor frocn which the nonnaj man’s aesthetic 
acquaintance is stocked. And they will continue to do this 
until we purge them and provide a more adequate substitute. 
For man requires that things be presented to him, with the 
same urgency with which he requires that they be explained 
and controlled. This may be done by art or mummery, by 
science or divinadon, by skilled techniques or black magic: 
that is, it may be done well or ILL But it must be done, For 
the common experiential dealings of men with things are 
inevitably colored by the interpretations with which their 
culture furnishes their consciousness. 

Aesthetic appredadon is one major guise under which man 
makes the acquaintance of things. Artistic creation is one of 
the rehned employments of experience through which he 
presses this first acquaintance closer to the contours of things, 
Art is one of the issues of experience in which one man em¬ 
bodies his vision of the world, and so enriches and rehnes the 
vision of other men. This aesthetic process takes place in 
close conjunction with cognidve and affective processes, 
which issue in theory and technology. These three modes, 
each comprisic^ three levels, are the landmarks that define 
the structure and course of the whole panorama of experience. 
They constitute the directions and the stag® by which wc 
pass in carrying to completion our transactions with thinp. 
Adequate experience, in which we realire the best possibilities 
of the world and ourselves, is not a head-on collision with 
things, but a gradual encirclement of them. We triangulate 
the things we are concerned with, and close in upon them 
cumulatively, until they have yielded all of themselves that 
our dimensioQS can contain. 


Chapter IV 

THE AESTHETIC PROCESS 
I: FROM IMPULSE TO 
EXPRESSION 


I 

f. The acccmpc co give a syscemaric account of the aesthetic 
process is complicated by the two characteristics of experi¬ 
ence — of tlie life of the mind — that were discussed in the 
latter part of the preceding chapter. The first of these arises 
from the fact chat the aesthetic life is intimately entangled with 
our cognitive and affeetive undertakingSi and cannot be dis¬ 
cussed intelligently in isolation from them. TIk second arises 
from the fact of the mutual interdependence and intermingling 
of the several stages or levels of the aesthetic process itself. 
Though both will occupy us, we will for the present be espe¬ 
cially concerned with this second complication. 

T^t aesthetic impulse initiates arc, and arc consummates 
the impulse. Buc the passage between these two is not direct 
and immediate. Rather, arc is an outcome that has been pre¬ 
pared through a gradual process. Appreciation, expression, 
and creation arc the principal stages in this process, repre¬ 
senting successive levels of its refinement and objectification: 
they are already incipient in the most primitive and amor¬ 
phous occurrences of experience, and they become explicit 
as the modes of operation through which the aesthetic impulse 
actualizes itself and attains its object. This impulse first mani¬ 
fests itself as an awareness of particularity, which is respon¬ 
sible for the texture in consciousness that we call aesthetic 
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quality; on this lerd it b closely merged with other impubes, 
it operates spontaoeously rather than intentionally, it usually 
occurs as an nndiifcrendated element in the fused whole of 
awareness, and it qualifies many experiences that we do not 
designate as specifically aesthetic. When this pervasive aes¬ 
thetic factor dominates consciousness — when our interest 
in the actual character of things subordinates without confiict 
our interest in their eonnectedness and import — experience 
crystallizes into mOTnents of appreciation, when the world is 
given to us clothed in beauty; in such moments the aesthetic 
impulse attains release without effort or impediment. But 
there are numerous occaaou when this impulse encounters 
obstacles, from the world as well as from the psyche: it 6nds 
the particularity of thmgs to be both momentous and recal¬ 
citrant, and it finds its outlet impeded by the urgings of ocher 
concerns. Fsced with thb double challenge, it enunciates its 
purpose explicitly, and becomes expressive acdvicy; particu* 
lariry now engrosses os, and our pursuit of it b highly self- 
conscious and intennonal Partly in support of thb pursuit 
and partly as an issue of ic, the aesthetic impulse cresccs and 
takes lodgment in concrete arafaccs, which conserve its past 
achievements and give it foodiold for the future. The results 
of thb creativity are works of art. They are tentative and 
partial terminations, rather than complete and final products. 
But they embody a refined and concentrated employment of 
experience, and it b through them that the aesthetic impulse 
comes to a climax and attains its richest measure of fulfillment. 

These episodes in the aesthetic life, which common sense 
distinguishes so readily, are intermingled in all of their occur¬ 
rences. The process withb which they emerge is dialectical 
in nature; its earliest motneno demand its latest to enlighten 
and fulfill them, and its latest moments require its earliest to 
sustain and direct them. What the aesthetic impulse has all 
along been driving toward b only fully exposed when it finds 
its completion in works of art. Conversely, the substance 
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of works of arc is given to them by this impulse from its en¬ 
counters with things. It is from his transactions with the 
world and his participation in life’s affairs chat the artist ulti- 
maccly derives his mareriil —what is variously called ha 
subject matter, his problems, his themes, his meanings, or nis 
substance. When this material has received artistic treatment, 
has been expressed and cnibodicd and conveyed, it emerges 
as the content of the artist’s works. Tlic significance and the 
value of these works arc measured by their success in dealing 
with this originally alien material. 

3. This, in barest outline, is the biography of tlK aesthetic 
life, Unfortunately, like most biographical sketches, ic is coo 
straightforward to be true. It falsifies because it treats the 
episodes it recounts as though they were temporally separate 
and internally self-sufficient. To speak as I have just spoken 
— and to take yourself literally — is to suppose that life 
prepares itself on one stage, moves on to another, regroups 
its forces and plans irs next assault, then conquers yet another 
stage, and so on to its completion. Thb is not the ease, A 
living process must be complete from its inception. A human 
fetus, without possessing what we can discern as the neces¬ 
sary organs, still muse and docs carry on the processes that 
are vital to existence; then, as organs arc differentiated and 
developed, these processes become more refined and success¬ 
ful. Similarly, men thought —and conrinuc to think —logi¬ 
cally before knowing even the rudiments of formal logic, 
they applied geometrical notions in laying out their fields long 
before Euclid wrote his Elemfnn, and they worshipped for 
hundreds of centuries before theologians discovered the One 

God. . . u 

Every function of the living creature is synthetic in char¬ 
acter: it does not grow by the addition of parts and steps, and 
ic does not perform as a summation of stages. From the start, 
it is able to complete the cycle of its rhythm, from stimulus 
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to sacisfacQon; if it could not do this, it would be useless. 
All vital processes, from the moment that need calls them into 
being, find available (he organs to support them, the opera* 
cions CO release chem, and the objects to sustain them. The 
primitive performance of these processes'—be t\xty physio¬ 
logical or psychological, physical or mental — is often crude, 
uneven, and approximacive: it achieves only rough resoles, 
it is ineflicienc in its employment of energy, and ic is only 
grossly appropriate to the ends it serves. This is true of diges¬ 
tion and percepdoo, of movement and language, of the 
manipulation of hand and brain. But these primitive perform¬ 
ances are none the less c^plete. With sureness if not finesse, 
reliably if not subtly, in a way that is pcrwientif nor sensitive, 
they carry their impulse onward to fulfillment. Once inaugu¬ 
rated and in operation, it is then dme for their development. 
New organs are insciruced or old ones adapted to special uses, 
stages chat were incipient become explidc, techniques are 
initiated and trained, fresh ways are found to exploit the 
environment, and the process moves forward toward con¬ 
tinually greater efficiency and refinement. All human func¬ 
tions, from the moment of their inauguration, are complete 
in the sense chat they move from beginning to end, from 
impulse to release, from need to satisfaction. From here on, 
their development is synthetic rather than analyder it is by 
the expansion of processes that are already present, not by 
the addition of new ones; by the specialuadon of organs, 
not their crearion ex nihih; by the dividon of labor, not the 
invention of tasks; by the discovery of more available means, 
not the muUiplicadon of goals. 

This pattern can be seen repeated everywhere — In the 
processes of reproduction and in those of thought, in tool- 
making and in government, in art and in agriculture, in re¬ 
ligion and in sports. The andent king and his privy counselors 
become the elaborate machinery of Federal government; the 
idols and Edifices of primitive man become the symbolic 
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ritual of the High Mass; the amoeba’s raw sensitivity to 
light and darkness, heat and cold, becomes the rich and stnic- 
nired sensory fields of man; and Abner Doubieday's roughly 
drawn diamond and simple rules generate, in the fullness of 
time, the panoply of a modern World Serics- 
As human consciousness discovers cases of this process, 
and of the purposes these tend toward, its immediate impulse 
is CO intervene in them. The intention is to implcincnt these 
processes and facilitate their completion. And man, by taking 
thought, by considering means and ends, by manipulating 
available materials, and by integrating these processes and 
their goals, often docs improve the quality of life. But the 
result is also frequently the opposite. Whenever such natural 
processes are artificially interrupted, great and various dangers 
arise. The phases of the process are needlessly multiplied, until 
it becomes cumbersome and accumulates an inertia that may 
arrest it; the red cape of any bureaucracy, uublic or private, 
illustrates chb. At the same time and In the same measure, 
these phases and the persons who administer them lose coucli 
with one another, with a resulting comparcmenralizarion that 
is now typical of universities, industries, and even such inti¬ 
mate professions as medicine and the ministry. Means arc 
elevated to the status of ends, as has happened in our absorp¬ 
tion with the methods of education, the techniques of paint¬ 
ing, and the vocabulary of musical composition, until wc have 
largely lost sight of the materials these deal with and the 
purposes they serve. And the operations and organizations 
that arose as adjuncts of some vital process become vehicles 
of a sterile and inverted obsession, whether this take the shape 
of artistic virtuosity, religious ritualism, legal formalism, or 
the concentration of corporate wealth. In these and similar 
cases man’s intervention has distorted or disrupted the de¬ 
velopment of the processes he has thought to advance. For 
this intervention is frequently too narrow in its purposiveness, 
coo impatient in Its action, and coo analytical in the procedures 
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it employs. Man^s coosdous quest after some values bUnds 
him CO ocbers. In his passion to attain his goals he cries to bring 
about suddenly and by fiat what cao only happen slowly 
and by small accrecioDS. And his ability to conceive the ele- 
ments and phases of a process separately leads him to treat 
them in isolation from one another, so chat his efforts condict 
and cancel out. In ail of these ways, artifice does violence to 
nature. For natural processes are inclusve and integral in 
their operation, they achieve their effect grossly before trying 
CO refine it, and the steps through which they pass are sub¬ 
ordinated to the end that b their outcome. In every instance 
of healthy development, the natural partem of growth b the 
same: it b gradual and synthetic, proceeding by differenria- 
don, cumulation, and redprodey. 

In the of the aesthetic process, thb means that the three 
principal levels or stages chat can be discerned within it ^ 
appreciation, expression, and creationare all present from 
the beginning. When man b first struck by the particularity 
of things, and takes pains co eluddate thb to himself, he b 
already creating art. The aesthetic impulse, which b a drive 
CO capture the intrinsic character of things, can only be sacb- 
fied by a work of art, which is an ardculace statement of 
what was at first inchoate. Of course, both the impulse and 
the act chat satisfies it are crude and undiscriminating In their 
early occurrence. Man — both racially and individually — 
starts off with too much to do and coo limited an equipment 
at hb disposal to be very cridcal in Kb demands. He has a 
wide world to explore, be has little accumulated familiarity 
with it, and the pressures of time and drcumscance bear 
heavily upon him. So hb cxploradon of the particulancy, the 
connectedness, and the import of things b hurried and im¬ 
patient; having discerned these aspects of the world, he b 
anxious and restlee to acquire the means to come to grij« 
with them. Hence, the arc, theory, and technology of primi¬ 
tivism and of childhood arc not notable for their sophisuca- 
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tion or finesse. In liis racial and individual yourh, mao acts 
io each of these dimensions alike with a directness of purpose 
and an untroubled confidence that his elders can never re¬ 
capture. He has little awareness of those subtleties and incon¬ 
sistencies in the world he is dealing with that arc later to 
become so vexatious. The arc of primitivism and childhood 
faithfully reflects this attitude. It is characterised by colors 
that are so rich as to seem gaudy to a mature taste; by great 
boldness and siniplicity of design; and by a franlt dij?tortion 
in favor of those aspects and features of things chat arc seen 
to be conspicuous and felt to be important. Of course, suci) 
arc has its corresponding weaknesses: its view of things is 
apt to be naive and shallow; its lack of critical sense limits 
its capacity for reflnemcnr and variety; and it tends to be 
rigid, and so inhospitable to novelty. The theoretical and 
technological efforts of primitives and children exhibit analo¬ 
gous characteristics. Each has a demand to £11, an impubc to 
appease, and it has neither the time nor the training to be 
cvernicc in the way ic does this, For this reason, the mature 
and the civilized man are inclined to be amused and indulgent 
in their attitude coward the aesthetic, intellectual, and prac¬ 
tical efforts of children and primitives. They look at these 
efforts and their products with a mixture of scorn and toler¬ 
ance, end dismiss them as the babblings of infancy, confident 
that they probably have no purpose and that they certainly 
could not serve ic with any success. 

In this they are mistaken. In n genetic and functional sense, 
these efforts, and the artifacts that issue from them, qualify 
fully as arc, rheory, and technology; or, as is more apt to be 
the case, as a largely undiffercntiaced mixture of these three. 
For man’s earliest conscious discovery of things — again both 
racially and individually — seizes them at once as being what 
they are, as indmaccly involved with one another, and as 
bearers of human portent. He does not discriminate at all 
clearly between these aspects of things; and his efforts to deal 
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with them minor this entanglemenc. The objecB that he 
makes arc composites of these insighc and interests. Under 
close examinacioni the products of childhood and primitivism 
their myths and stories, their ceremonies and supersddoos, 
their pictures and incancadonsi their games and rituals rum 
out to be highly equivocal. What at Arse seemed to be art 
suddenly appears to be theory and then as quickly turns into 
technology. And when we the child or the primidve to 
specify what he had in mind, he hrsc fails to understand us 
and then chinks wc are talking nonsense. Things are there, 
being themselves, sustaining reUtkms with one another, and 
exerting pressure upon us. And to cry to deal with one of 
these aspects in tsolacion from the others Is foolish because 
falsely abstract and ardficial. In an important sense, the child 
and the primidve have reason on their sde. 

II 

Once man has made discriminations in his experience, 
and hence in things themselves, and has recognized particu¬ 
larity as a character of things chat challenges his grasp, then 
he is fully launched upon the aesthetic quest. This occurrence 
of aesthetic quality — this discovery of beauty — demands 
CO be made explicit and complete. And so it leads on, com- 
pellingly and without perceptible transirion, to expression, 
to creadve activity, and to art. The aesthetic process is not 
a serial development that grows by the successive addition of 
separate steps. It is not the ease that appreciation before 
already prepared aad present beauty — which could only 
be natuml beauty — most progress to a certain high st^ 
before man could envisage the possibility of purposely culti¬ 
vating his aesthetic sense in order ro sustain and enhance his 
vision of particularity- Nor k it the case that eipression must 
become highly refined and articulate before it occurs to man 
to objectify and embody dus vition, so as to conserve it for 
himself and share it with others. Quite to the contrary, ex- 
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prcssion and creadon are already implicit in apprcciadon, 
and the quality of appreciation can be raised only by expres¬ 
sive and creative efforts. These three proceed together, not 
one after the other; they march hand in hand, not single file; 
they arc bound together, Ulte mountain climbers to their rope, 
and each can advance only in concord with the others. The 
earliest work of art was quite certainly nothing niorc than 
a shout and a gesture. It must have taken its author altogether 
by surprise, and left him still uncomprehending- Yet this un¬ 
expected and incomplete act was just as certainly compact 
with the whole aesthetic cycle. It consecrated an intense 
aesthetic encounter; and by its embodiment of this, however 
tentarively and fugitivcly, it preserved an insight chat would 
illuminate future encounters. 

The thesis here advocated is apt to encounter two deeply- 
rooted objections. One of these is the persistent prejudice 
that a work of arc must be a highly finished product chat 
exists in material form and is expressly intended for exhibition, 
On this view, arc is always consciously contrived, it is per¬ 
fected with pain and care, it is externaUr^d in a concrete 
medium, and it bids for permanence. Anything chat docs not 
satisfy these conditions is not art —it is the blind groping of 
an untutored impulse. 

Fonunately, this prejudice has been thoroughly discredited 

_if not yet uprooted — by the doctrine of arc as expression. 

We should be graceful to such men as Veron, Toktoy, Him, 
Croce, Colling wood, Dewey, and others^ for their labors 

‘ The doctrine of opressien htt been so p«rv«ivc in modem eenhcilcs 
that it is perhaps supertfuous, end even invidious. » mention specific works 
th« have concributed to its development. Bot the following might bo cited 
as emociB the el«Bic texts, either because of their historical jnduenco or riielr 
doctrinJ slgnidctnce: Eugene Veroti. Aetthetiet (ia78), ersns. W. H. Am- 
strong (London: Chapman end Hall? Philadelphia: J. B. Uppineon end Co,, 
1879); Leo Tolstoy, Wbat Is Aft? (jSpd), trans. Aylmer Maude (Boston: 
Smell, Maynard and Co., t9»4); Yrio Him, Tb$ Origins of An (London 
end New York: Macmillan and Co.> jpoo); Benederto Croce. Atsrhttie 
(1001). trans. Douglas Alnslie (London: Macmillan and Co. Ltd^ 'pop): 
R G Collingwood, Spemlunt Mentis (London and New Yorit; Oxford 
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in establishing che scacos of an as a spontaneous ouq>ourwg 
of the human spirit and an essential phase in the mind’s de* 
velopniem. These mep, and others holding the same broad 
view, have differed in their interprecadons of the precise 
character and function of art; but all have agreed that art is 
any expression of some special sort of emotion, or quality, 
or concent chat man finds in experience. There is a very great 
deal of art, in this sense, that is crude, unfinished, and tran* 
sient; it has these imperfecdons because the impulse behind it 
is itself inchoate, hurried, and unsure. But these works are art 
because they issue from and carry onward man's struggle to 
strengthen and clarify an insight chat has impressed him. It 
is only through expression that the quality of this Insight can 
be improved; and as this is improved, the impulse behind it 
will be illuminated and finer art will issue from it. Thus, we 
muse include as art many activities and artifaccs that we do not 
respect and would not wirii to preserve. And this need not 
too much bother us, for we can then draw distioctions of 
degree where before we made judgments of kind. Analo¬ 
gously, the statement of Thales that “all thinp arc water’' 
is clearly a case of theory, though we find it naive and inade¬ 
quate. Historians of thought have long recognized that this 
idea, despite in crudity, was immensely important for man’s 
intellectual development; once eoundaced, it furnished an 
impetus and a direction that soon carried thought to the 
atomic doctrine of Democritus. This “theory” of Thales 
radically changed man’s outlook on the connectedness of 
things: it clarified his cognitive acquaintance with die world, 
and so generated further theoretical efforts that gave this 
acquaintance additional clarity, which then made possible a 
more acute theory, and so on in lUTTowing circles chat finally 
closed upon their prey. 

UaiTeniry P«», >9*4); R* G CoBamod, Tbe hituipiet of Art 0^- 
don ^nd New York: Oxford Unimsuy Pres, :w8); J<*n Dewey, An 4 t 
B»p€rUnc« (New York; G. P. Pemem’e Sous. 19 ) 4 ). 
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ft is a commonplace that such is the course of progress in 
theory and technology. If we have not yet sufficiently recog¬ 
nized chat the aesthetic process is likewise circular and cuma- 
lacive, that is because we tend to conHnc our attention to the 
high tides of artistic endeavor — to Beethoven, Michelangelo, 
Shakespeare, and their peers — and to regard individual works 
of art as isolated and self-caused- Tlic more modern emphasis 
upon schools of arc, upon the gradual development of styles 
and techniques, and upon the varied influences that artists 
undergo, is correcting this attitude. In conjunction with the 
dominance that has been gained by the doctrine of expression, 
this should soon win familiar acceptance for the truth chat 
any fresh aesthetic venture—whether individual or cultural 

_ TKQsz at once produce art if it is to sustain itself; that this 

act will inevitably be rude and tentative; and that such works 
of arc are the necessary means to the growth and refinement 
of the aesthetic insight that moves through them. 

This ia the normal course of development for an individual 
talent and style as well as for artistic movements and periods. 
Even the most precocious artists, and those who seem the most 
sure of their course, usually go through a quite well-defined 
period of searching and experimenting. It often talccs them 
some rime to discover the material they want to deal with, 
and even longer to get a proper grasp of this; likewise, the 
treatment and techniques that this insight requires are apt 
to be a slow grovrh- The case is the same in the larger cultural 
development of artistic forms and styles. Gothic architecture, 
the Elizabethan drama, the sonata form, Impressionism, and 
the modem novel are familiar instances of the phenomenon 
of long and obscure periods of preparation followed by what 
appear, to a retrospective and foigetful eye, to be sudden 
and unstudied successes. There is much of Ac youthful work 
of both individuals and schools that is virtually unknown 
save to scholars and collectors. 

In anticipation of a later analysis, the matter can be put 
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thus: works that we would noc, o& the of our descnpove 
and criticnl principles, class as works of art, and which may 
even posses very little arrisoc value, still serve the artistic 
function. From the point of view of their form and concent 
^thac is, as embodiments of a vision — they are not art 
because our insight and our taste have moved beyond them. 
Genetically and functionally they are arc, because they issue 
from and advance man’s anempt to express and present a 
particularity that has impressed him, and so they prepare the 
way for a later and a Hner grasp. Their very success as aes> 
thecic vehicles has made them obsolete as works of art. 

This discussion has now led directly into the second objec¬ 
tion referred co above. This springs from an attitude that 
assigns to appreciation (or aesthetic experience) a place of 
absolute priority in the aesthetic process; and that regards 
both expressive activity and artistic creation as distinct and 
later stages of this process, stages that are closed rigidly 
against all but men of special talents that have been assidu¬ 
ously cultivated. Put very simply and explicitly, this view 
hol^ that all men have aesthetic experiences, which are made 
available to them through natural beauty and, especially, by 
art; but that very, very few men have either the urge or the 
capacity to engage in expressive and creative activities. So 
long as attention is confined to those occasions when we 
purposely seek out appreciation through the fine arts — when 
we vitit the theater, the concen hall, the museum, or the 
library — this view is empirically pbusible: our contacts with 
such exhibited art emphasise the separateness of the audience, 
the artist, and the work of art, eadi of which seems to come 
and go quite independently. Certainly very few men spend 
years of their lives before an easel, a drafting board, a piano, 
or a desk; and even fewer exhibit in public. But everyone can 
attend exhibitions and performances, and derive some appre¬ 
ciation from them. So it is an obvious conclusioa that the 
aesthetic life is compartmeotalized. 
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However, when wc broaden our regard and rake into con- 
Mderation the humbler and less studied aesthetic occurrences 
that are interspersed through our daily lives, the plausibility 
of this view is seen to be specious. For only a slight self- 
scrutiny will disclose chat we all of us frequently move on. 
in a completely spontaneous and unrehearsed fashion, from 
aesthetic experience to expressive activity and to artistic 
creation. This is manifest in the singing, dancing, poem- 
writing, storytelling, and sketching that most of us indul^ 
in at one time or another. All of these arc forms of artistic 
outlet through which we bring an aesthetic impulse closer to 
fulfillment. Occasions of this kind are familiar in the lives of 
everyone, and the partem of their development is easily 

discerned. , . , 

They commence when we become acutely aware of the 
present moment, and of what this moment contains, This 
content may be something in our surroundings or something 
within ourselves: it may be a landscape, a face, an event 
reported in the newspaper; or It may be a memory, an emo¬ 
tion. an imagined incident, a wish, or a mere heightening of 
our general fccUng-tone. We may be driving through the 
country, sitting by the fire, taking a shower, or walking to 
the office; we may be elated or depressed, busy or at leisure, 
tired or refreshed, intense or distracted. Under the widest 
variety of external circumstance and subjective mood, some 
particular thing emerges in consciousness and fastens our 
attention upon itself — chat is. it arouses an aesthetic interest, 
Our awareness is suffused by the quality of the present 
moment, and we arc enthralled by what this moment dis¬ 
covers to us. In probably the majority of cases, we make no 
special efforts to retain this moment, or to press closer our 
acquaintance with what k gives us; we accept it gratefully, 
we regret its incompleteness and its premature departure, and 
we carry with us a gentle nostalgia as our attention moves on 
CO ocher things and other concerns. 
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Buc in a sufiidenc namber of cases, we do not let the matter 
drop so lightly; or, to state the case perhaps closer to the 
way it actually feels, the paidctilar diii^ chat has gripped 
us will not release us $0 readily and easily. The thing that has 
engulfed our attention — the look of fear on a face glimpsed 
in a crowd, the lovers holding hands glumly in a doctor’s 
waiting room, a mood of exultadon or tiesfut that sweeps 
over us, a recoUecdon or a longing that stabs u$ sharply, a 
vista from a sea cliff or the odors in a meadow — this thing 
will not retreat, It is coo compelling for ua to rum from it; 
and it is too incomplete, coo vague and tencacivci for us to 
be satisfied with it, So there is nochir^ for it but co remain 
with this particular and to cry and make our vision of it more 
precise and anicolate: that i$> co cry co bring it co expression. 

In this attempt which is perfectly natural and not neces¬ 
sarily volitional — we pass quite easily from the experiential 
level of reception co that of acdvicy and even conscrucrion. 
This passage may occur in either of two ways, both very 
familbr in daily life. It may happen m a completely uncon¬ 
scious and unstudied manner, in which case we find ourselves 
giving overt expression co what we had not even been aware 
of experiencing, or unde^oing. Our bursts of spontaneous 
song and dance, our sudden ejaculation of a few cadenced 
phrases, our exa^crated facial and bodily gestures, our vehe¬ 
ment and subvocal elaboration of a story co explain and 
justify something we have done or plan to do — these are 
examples that come at once to mind. What is happening in 
these cases is that some particular thing, remembered from 
the past or encountered in the present, bursts so intensely 
and unexpectedly upon consciousness, its appearance is so 
unprepared and incomplete and out of context, that we 
cannot receive it as it is and accept it into experience, but 
must at once clarify it and give vent co it. When we pace 
the floor and recite a long story, replete with gestures, to 
excuse ourselves to an imaginary cridc; when we dance a 
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few steps in the downstairs hailwty while waiting for our 
young lady to prepare herself for the ball; when we scare 
into the dying embers of a fire and create in ima^ation a 
whole sequence of events that is to give substance to a thwarted 
ambition — in all of these, and many similar, cases we indul^ 
spontaneously in expressive activity because it is only in this 
way that we can comfortably accept into experience the par¬ 
ticular thing that has forced its cntr^cc. Once this has in¬ 
truded, and fastened attention upon itself, it is, so to speak, 
a choice between expression and repression.' liut in the sort 
of case I have been speaking of, we make the choice before 
f adng the dedsion. 

The other way in which we frequently and fnimliarly Jiiove 
onto the level of expression is conscious and deliberate, Wc 
commence our dealings with some particular tiring at the 
level of reception. We watch the sea bearing on the coa^ 
during a stonn; friends thrust upon us the conflicts of their 
pcrsonalines and the domestic crises that ensue; falling in love, 
we are entranced by the person of our beloved and tantalized 
by the ineptness of our courtship; wc read a novel, or listen 
to a symphony, or look at a painting. In all of these cases, the 
particular thing that we encounter is given to us with some 
inherenc structure and completeness, and wc meet it with 
some preparation and familiarity. Wc are able to apprehend 
che object with a sufficiency of both interest and satisfaction, 
and aesthetic appreciation ensues. But there is often a good 
deal in che content of such experience that remains elusive 
and unintegrated- There are deraib that we either cannot 
grasp clearly as such or cannot sec as a coherent part of the 
whole; there are incidents that seem isolated; there are mean- 


* Tbe errOK and evik that «osue when we refuse to recogaiw or ae«pt 
what we experience Save been acutely analyzed by CoUingwood; he refeK 
to this occurrence as "the corruption of cooscioosoee. See PrmctplfS ^ 
Art. OD, Ji7-iao aad a 81-285. Various aspects of this mmortant proWem 
are d^cussed below in Chap. IX, Sec. ii, Chap. X, and Oiap. XII, Secs-1 
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ings chat hover in the background but will not emerge; there 
is a quality or mood or sigmlicance char we suspect but cannot 
indict. In order to capture what evades us, to get from this 
encounter what it promises but does noc yield, we deliberately 
set out to cultivate our aesthetic acquaintance with the par¬ 
ticular thing that has aroused such experience. 

The effort of expression is here undertaken in a much more 
serious and studied way than in cases of the first sort I dis¬ 
cussed above. And, quite interestingly, we are noc now so 
apt to externalize this expression: that is, not unless we are 
trained and practiced artists. We do noc so readily sing, or 
dance, or gesture, or tell a tale; at least, we do not do this 
so obviously and overtly, though we often do it in a sup¬ 
pressed and internal manner, as when, we beat time, hum, 
make incipient facia! and muscular gestures, or flash a series 
of words or pictures before imagination. I think there are 
two principal reasons for this apparently contradictory fact 
that as expression becomes more purposeful it also tends, at 
lease ac first, to be less hurried and external In its release. 

In the first place, the thing that we are trying to bring to 
expression already has a high degree of particularity and 
structure, so that it can support and nourish our attention; 
it is given to us with sufficient completeness that we do not 
have to construct it immediately for ourselves. In such case^ 
the natural object or the work of art has a substance and 
stability chat we can concentrate upon and deal with ex¬ 
pressively as we try to bring it to fuller realization. We do 
not need to embody what we wring from experience, to set 
it over against ourselves and record it as it emerges, because 
this already has a concrete object from which it has been 
derived and to which it can continually be referred. Where 
expression is more casual and spontaneous it is also more 
compulsive in its urge for extemalizarion, for without rhis 
it has nothing to sustain it and tends to disripate quickly. 

In the second place, when we are consciously moved and 
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urged by an object, we feel the burden of expression more 
seriously. In such cases we are explicitly aware of the decision 
we face and the choice we make. Having found our first 
aesthetic acquaintance with some particular thing to be chal¬ 
lenging as well as rewarding, stimulating as well as satisfying, 
we sec out to press this encounter closer home. Wc comnnt 
ourselves to the cask of clarifying our experience of particu¬ 
larity, of transforming a tentative and transient glimpse of 
things into a definite and stable insight; wc intend to exorcise 
the haunting, evasive, and provocative quality that enthralls 
us to this experience by rendering and fixing its object with 
precision. In attempting this, wc run the risk of destroying 
our appreciation without realising our expression. The recog¬ 
nition of this risk lends caution to our efforts and humility to 
our designs. We feel graceful for even the limited vision that 
experience has vouchsafed us, we sense the fragility of this 
and are anxious lest we shatter it, and so we feel responsible 
for at least maintaining the insight given us against our own 
obtuseness and impetuosity. 

Furthermore, I think chat in such cases we are even aware, 
though less acutely, of a responsibility that wc assume coward 
things. It is not merely our experience of things, the impres¬ 
sion they make upon us, that wc arc seeking to express and 
so bring to fulfillment. It is the character of things themselves, 
the intrinsic being chat they possess, their actual quality and 
structure, theic persistence in following their own course, 
that wc are pretending to lay bare. We all usually recognize, 
at least dimly, the obligation that this puts us under: since 
we arc concerned not merely with the appearance of things 

_which after all is only our own affair — but also with 

their reality, we are pledged to render them with fidelity. 
No one can watch an artist at work, or hear him speak of his 
struggles, without feeling the force with which this sense of 
objective responsibility to things weighs upon him. The artist 
peers at the particularity he is dealing with, scrutiniring it 
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voracioiuly, mring at it as thoogh immobilized, dardag his 
glance around and within it, threatening it, cajoling it, be¬ 
seeching iti he puts down what he fini, in words, in line 
and color, in notes, in stone or cUy; moved by impatience 
and despair, he looks and revises, revises and looks. Then he 
shakes his head, in sadness and fnistradon, and says: ‘*No, 
that's not icj I don’t have it yet.” The *‘ic” is the particularity 
that he iinds CO be out there, lurit^ and eluding him^ and his 
integrity as an ardsc is largely measured by the mired sense 
of guilt and grace that colon his dealit^ with this pardcu- 
laricy. 

Even those of us who are not pnedeed ardscs feel this 
obligation to the things whose aesrhedc acquaintance we seek 
CO culdvice. We seem co recognize chat in rejecdog as un- 
satisfactory our first inunediate apprehension and in trying, 
through expresdve acdvicy, to m^e our appreciation of the 
parcicularity of chir^ more faithful and profound, we have 
assumed a responsibility that we cannot shirk; it is as chough 
we had entered into a contraa with things to give “full faith 
and credit” co their self-enunciadon. Our actions reflect this. 
Whether we are dealing with a nararal object or a work of 
arc, we go to great pains to make sure that we are bringing 
CO bear upon it all of the pertment resources that we can 
command, and thac we are alert and responsive to all that it 
has CO say for itself. We return again and again co the object 
of our aesthetic concern^to the landscape, the human in* 
volvement, the novel, or the painting — we approach it from 
different points of view, we sctudnize it in detail and con¬ 
template it in detachment, we study any available critical, 
historical, and technical accounts thac may serve to bring it 
more fully before us. 

Consequently, when the quest for expression is uader- 
taken with less compulaon and more reluctance it is usually 
carried out in a manner diat is far more careful and correct. 
When we act 00 the spur of the moment, whether aesthec* 
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ically, cognitively, or affectively, it is very much a matter of 
any pore in a storm: our sudden song or dance or story is full 
twin to the wild hunch and to blind trial and error. When 
nccessty does not urge us on so impetuously, our expressions 

_like our hypotheses and our purposes — benefit from the 

study we devote to them. When our expressive activity is of 
this kind, it is sclf-crirical, studiously planned and structured, 
and sensitive to cite content it is trying to bring to renlizacion. 
In such expression wc continuously correct ourselves: we 
scop and consider our gestures and movements, wc go back 
and change the tempo or the rhythm of our song, wc delete 
and modify the words of the story wc arc celling ourselves. 
Wc do all of this, just as wc take analogous care with our 
hypotheses and purposes, in order to make our expressions 
more finished in themselves and more adequate to the things 
they deal with. Expression is here already merging into crea¬ 
tion. We must arrest it at this point, however artificially, in 
order to examine more closely both its own nature and the 
manner in which it leads on to creation. 



Chapter V 

THE AESTHETIC PROCESS 
ll: EXPRESSlOf^ AHD 
CREATION 


I 

There are two major ambiguities that are apt to obscure 
the nature of aesthetic expression, Both have to do with the 
question of the relative completeness and self-sufficiency of 
expression as a psychic act, One of these ambiguities centers 
around the problem of the origin of expression, tl« other 
around that of its destination. There are two questions chat 
it is perfectly natural to ask about expression, First, does it 
have a source, and deal with some marerial, that is prior to 
and outside of itsclfi or is it internally initiated and autono¬ 
mous? Second, docs it require a further act and an embodi¬ 
ment that go beyond it; or is it bternally finished and self- 
sufficing? These questions can be put more briefly and 
pointedly in this way: what is it chat is expressed b expres- 
Mon? is there a significaot difference between an expression 
and a work of art? 

To the first of these questions we can give an answer that 
is at least straightforward, even if not universally acceptable, 
A good deal of the obscurity that surrounds this issue has 
been an accident of the historical background of che doctrine 
of expression. This doctrine arose m consdous oppositioa to 
the traditional theory of imitatioo, and with the avowed 
purpose of correcting what it regarded as the fatal error of 
that long-escablished view. This error, it was held, resided m 
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the belief that it was of the essence of art to discover and 
imitate some order of reality that lay beyond it. From its in¬ 
ception, therefore, expressionism was determined to avoid an 
interpretation of art and aesthetic activity that defined these 
by reference to any antecedent object with which they dealt.* 
As a result of this determination, expression was explained in 
exclusively psychological terms: the ardst, it was said, ex¬ 
pressed himKlf, and his feelings or unpressioas or insights. 
Expression was conceived as an activity through which the 
person engaged in it rook the originally chaotic and voLitile 
flux of his experience and rendered this articulate. What the 
artist expresses is what he finds within liimsclf chat is both 
vivid and confused, both intense and incomplete; to express 
this is to bring it clearly into consciousness; what the artist 
achieves through expression is the awareness of what he really 
feels and means.^ 

There is no cause to quarrel with this doctrine as far « it 
goes. But there is reason to point out chat as it stands it is 
incomplete, because it tends to regard expression as a sub¬ 
jective act that occu« within an objective vacuum. This is 
a distortion of the actual case. The feelings and meanings for 
which we grapple do not arise spontaneously or arbitrarily. 
They are aroused within us from our encounters with things 
outside us. Emotions and impressions and insights nil have 
objects: they issue from and carry attention to a larger situa¬ 
tion of which they are themselves a part. It is perfectly true 
chat the artist, in and through expression, clarifies his experi¬ 
ence. But ic is equally true that this experience is of something; 
ic refers beyond both itself and the psyche to the occasion in 
which these are participants. 

The resolution here proposed for this issue is determined 


‘This hisrorlcal Mpccc of the meccer is discussed nwre fully below in 

Chsp. Se«. ii. ^ - I . 

•The classic statement of cWs doctrine is or course Croces Aenhtne. 
The most searching and conscientious analysis is probably that of CoUing- 
woed in The Principlef of Art; see esp, chaps. VI-VlIl and X-XTT. 
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by the doctrine that has already been developed, Whac we 
express is our apprehension of particularicy. This may be any 
particular at all: any situation or occasion within or without 
ourselves. But ic is the particular that it is antecedent to our 
aesthetic apprehension of it. This apprehension, therefore, has 
a double status: ic is out apprehension, and as such ic is a 
function of our psychic resources; but it is also an apprehen* 
sion c’f some particular thing, and as such it is a function of 
the actual character of this thing-* These cwo strands can 
never be disentangled; ic is impossible for us to sec our experU 
cncc of things^ whether in its aesthetic, cognitive, or affec¬ 
tive modes — over against things themselves, for wc can only 
reach things through experience, In one sense, ic mahes no 
difference whether we say that an artist expresses his own 
feelings and impressions, or that he expresses the quality of 
the world and of life; for his feelings and impressions are of 
the quality of the world and of life, and this quality can be 
reached only through someone's feelings and impressions. 
In another sense, it makes a great difference which of these 
we say, foe it determines our interpretation of the role and 
responsibility of the artist. If we hold that the artist expresses 
himself, then he is encouraged to indulge his feelings and im¬ 
pressions with little discrimination or discipline, and with only 
the obligation to confess sincerely whac he undergoes. If wc 
hold that the artist expresses the quality of life and the world, 
then he is responsible to this: it becomes his task to train his 
sensitivity in order chat he may discover and disclose, as 
nearly as possible, the concrete decerminaceness of things. 

The distinction here at issue is elusive. But it is also crucUl. 
So at the risk of monotony further clariHcation can be at¬ 
tempted by stating it in a ^htly different way. The artist's 
expression is, to put it so, his manner of speaking to us. But 

'It sectns probftble that diitcKBt anise incline, ^ cefnperuBeBC or 
training, to tt^d the inttexiaJ they es^res primari^ in one or the other 
of these ways. This is further discussed in Qup. XI. ii. 
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what is he saying, in general? This could be cither of two 
things- He might be saying: “This is how / feel about such- 
and-such (a tree, or space, or rejected love, or anything else).” 
Or he might be saying: “This is what such-and-such presents 
CO a sensitive and conscientious humm feehng.” Tliough not 
mutually exclusive, these statements arc significantly different. 
I chink that the latter Is the correct interpretation of expres¬ 
sion. 

This means, to be quite explicit, that tlic presenr doctrine 
is a variant — a reformulation — of the theory of imitation. 
Art has a subject matter; this is the concrete and fully deter¬ 
minate character of acnial occasions- Wc seize this only 
roughly and fleetingly, but still effectively, In all of out ex¬ 
periential encounters- Ac rimes ic stands out more sliarply 
and compellingly as an apprehension, Ic is this apprehended 
material, which commands but does not satisfy attention, chat 
we seek to express. Our intention in expresring this is to 
discern it more richly and exactly * 

There is a subsidiary question that arises here. Is this subject 
matter composed of particulars or univcrsals? The answer has 
been suggested in an earlier discussion: ® ic is composed of 
both- We derive the subject matter that wc express from our 
encounters with the world, These encounters arc with par¬ 
ticular things and occasions, each of which is uniquely itself. 
But there are resemblances and regularities chat run among 
these, just as there are structures and forces that ch^ manifest, 
We are familiar with these experienced rimilariries, and wc 
are interested in them and in the features that characterize 
their reoccurrences. So they also are present as elements of 


*Thc fully cUborawd statement of the general poscion that injus 
a sobiect macrar is probably that of Theodore M. Greene In his Tm Artt 
md the An of Critieism (Princeton t Princeton University Press, i^). 
analysis of this subject matter, ivith reference to the several arts, a thorough 
aod acute. , . . - - 

‘C 3 up, II, Sec, il. ThU question arises again and is treated more luiiy 
bclovr, io Chap. VII, Sec. iS. 
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our acquaintance with things. We are not only bound to an 
individual woman by a unique sentiment and reUciooship; 
we are also “in love.” We not only face life on our own 
strictly personal termsj we also share an “existential wcuation" 
with our “contemporaries.” All of our experienced encounters 
are shot through with both pardculaiiry and universality, 
Since these encounters iniriacc expression and furnish its sub¬ 
ject matter, both of these strands are always present in it. 

In the immediate apprehension of his subject matter wkh 
which the artist starts, either particularity or universality may 
be the more prominent element. His attention may be struck 
by an actual occaaon which emphatically pcoclaims its con¬ 
crete uniqueness, and the relevance of which for other occa¬ 
sions only en^erges later: say, this storm at sea, this love affair, 
this suicide of a broken man, this faith disappointed- Or bis 
attention may be struck by a recurring situation or state of 
affairs or problem, which exists for him at first only as a 
general type of occasion: say, the race question, the situation 
of the child of divorced parents, the problem of the he^hccn- 
ing of the destructive element in man by his participation in 
war, or the phenomenon of the political demagogue. In the 
former case, the actual occasion both enondates its uniqueness 
and asserts itself as the epitome of the similar particulars that 
it suggests; and the artist is spared much pain, though he runs 
the rii of exaggerating uniqueness to the point of eccentric¬ 
ity. In the lacier case, the artist must undertake the hard cask 
of pairicularizing the general occasion that interests him. He 
must localize and embody his theme or subject in a concrete 
instance: in definite characters or objects or occurrences, and 
m a precise design. In both cases, the subject matter with 
which the artist deals is at once particukr and universal — 
it is this actual occasion and the quality of all such occasions.* 

•Henry James, that most deliberately tad arociaUtdy lelf-coiTOOW ol 
writers, was obvlowsly fascinated by this doaliw in the material with which 
art deals and by the challenge chat it p«« cc the ardst He refen to it ow 
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This is to say chat a work of art is not necessarily, or probably 
even usually, an ^‘imitation’' of a single particular thing or 
acnial occasion. The artist does not normally express and 
present only what he has gathered from his encounter with 
this sole object or situation. He also expresses and presents 
his matured grasp — his prolonged and repeated experiences 
— of numerous similar things or occasions. In Daisy Millcry 
The Fcrrrrait of a Lady, and The Wmgs of the Dove, \ Icnry 
James is drawing three extremely distinctive young women; 
he is also depicting the general situation of the “simple” 
American girl in the more sophisticated society of Europe; 
chat he is purposely dealing with this double content, he makes 
clear beyond doubt. And while it would be absurd to press 
the incident, it is still interesting to note the ease with which 
Beethoven’s Symphony Opus 55 was detached from its dedi¬ 
cation to Napoleon and called the “Eroica.” This entangle¬ 
ment of strands of both particularity and universality of 
subject matter is inevitable, for we cannot grasp one without 
the other. 

Subject matter as first apprehended is a confused mixture 
of these two strands, The lineaments of the particular case 
are so blurred that they are ambiguous or even quite inarticu¬ 
late as to the univcrsals at whose juncture they stand- A simple 
spot of color changes, as we tiy to fasten it in perception, 
from this shade to that to yet another. A man’s actions seem 
to spring now from one motive and then from a different, to 
have first this quality and then another, and to tend in several 
directions at once. When we scan our feelings and impres¬ 
sions, they unwind like a reel of film run by a maniac, and 
our recognitions outdate so rapidly that they arc only recol¬ 
lections that confuse the present scene, Concurrently, the 

and ever a|ain 10 dlscossing hU \vorV. See especiaUy che prefaces w Thi 
Awkvjord Age aod The of the Dove. In the lim page ex of the 

latter preface he idenci(^ee this universal element by the successive labels: 
“motive," ‘‘situacioft,” “idea," “theme," “subject,” •'case,” "play the pan," 
"be the type," 
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univcrsals that we bring to bear upon the particular case are 
at once too vague and coo arbitrary to help. Yellow b not 
right, nor is blue, nor is green. The hero of one cause is traitor 
to another, frankness blurs into rudeness, and secoricy may 
rise to freedom or sink to slavery. Sinners make their beds 
and should lie in them, but they are more to be pitied chan 
blamed, and let hmi who is without sin cast the first scone, 
yet it is our duty to fight evil where we find ic- 

In the course of expression and creation, both the particular 
case nnd the universal meanings that cluster around it are 
made to declare themselves; and by being rubbed against one 
another, cadi is brought to a hi^er polish. This fusion of 
particularity and universality is the content of the work of 
art: through the expressive and creative acts we attain to a 
clear vision both of what we arc talking about and of what 
there is to be said about this. This content, being unique in 
what it declares and inseparable from its embodiment, cannot 
be abridged or paraphrased. 

2. This discussion has led imperceptibly into the second 
ambiguity mentioned earlier, concerning the destination of 
expression. Is expression self-sufficient, or does it demand a 
further act, that of creation, to complete it? The question at 
issue here can be put more pointedly in this way. Is an ex¬ 
pression fully achieved as a psychic content — an occurrence 
in experience — or docs it require material embodiment in 
what is familiarly called a work of arc? 

These questions cannot be dealt with in so straightforward 
a manner, because they are to some extent linguistic. As with 
the former issue, at least some of the obscurity surrounding 
this one springs from historical circumstances. Almost all of 
modem aesthetic thought has reacted strongly against what it 
regards as the idolatry of the work of art as a material object. 
It has insisted that works of art are not objects chat somehow 
enshrine artistic meaning and value — beauty, in an older 
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vocabulary — and make this available to all who approach 
them. Ic has held that the “real” work of arc is an occurrence 
in experience, first in the expressive and creative acts of artists 
and secondly in the appreciative responses of audiences. The 
material artifacts that common sense calls works of art are 
merely the inert mediators between these two secs of occur¬ 
rences. The work of arc is a happening rather chan an object. 

Tlierc is much that is true in this emphasis, but it is apt to 
go too far. In the first place, it tends to nunimb.c unduly rhe 
aesthetic significance of the media of the several arts. Sound 
and scone and paint and words and human performer.'? are 
substantial things. Ic is the universal testimony of arti^ that 
they can express only by embodying their apprclicnsions in 
such solid structures. The physical work of art is not an after¬ 
thought, produced only by manual skill In order to objectify 
what was already subjectively complete; ic is integral and 
essential to the act of expression. Since this point has been 
ui^ed by many critics, and the concept of expression has long 
since been modified to cake account of it, it need not he pur- 
sued- 

There is a second aspect of this issue chat is both more im¬ 
portant and more difficult to clarify. This concerns the rela¬ 
tionship between expression and creation, In one sense, this 
distinction is artificial. The difference here is one of degree, 
not of kind. Expression is creative, Tn the terms of the earlier 
analysis of the levels of experience, the distincrion between 
expression and creation lies not in any different purposes that 
animate them, but In the different intensities of purposivcncss 
with which they are carried on. Between expression and crea¬ 
tion there is no radical change of intention, direction, or 
method. But there is a radical change in the seriousness with 
which we engage ourselves in the aesthetic quest and in the 
imporrance that we attach to its outcome. 

If we look for one quality to mark this transition, ic is 
perhaps most accurately located in the sense of responsibility 
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and dedication that strongly characterizes creation and is 
largely absent from expression. This sense reaches in cnvo 
directions: toward the subject matter that is being dealt with, 
and toward those who will be touched by the concent chat 
art conveys. I think that the serious creative artist consciously 
carries the burden of these responsibilities, just as do his 
counterparts in the fields of theory and technology. He recog¬ 
nizes chat he is creating a work of ait that pretends to disclose 
the actual particularity of things in the world and of life’s 
occasions. He also recognizes that lus an will influence the 
way in which ocher men will apprehend these things and 
occasions, and participate in them. To assume these respon¬ 
sibilities with a spirit of dedication and integrity is co engage 
in creation. 

This distinction is admittedly unattractive, because it is 
not conceptually sharp. But we can nevertheless feel this 
difference within ourselves and detect it in works of art. When 
expression becomes studied and deliberate, it is already incip- 
iently creative and is assuming the burdens of creativity (it 
was just at this point chat we interrupced our account at the 
close of the previous chapter). In its purer form, expression 
is far more carefree and heedless: it delights in its own exer¬ 
cise, it is intrigued with its achievements* and it largely sustains 
itself by its sheer mastery of the medium it employs. In ex¬ 
pression wc tend to be engrossed in what presently engages 
us. The material we are bringing to expression, and ±t skills 
we use in expressing this, absorb us. We arc relatively in¬ 
attentive to the content that we express —the interpretttion 
that we put upon things — and quite oblivious co any influ¬ 
ence this might exert. We may be more conscious of the joy 
that expresrion affords us, or of the challenge it po^. but in 
either event our attention is closely confined to the immediate 
occupation. Expression is exuberant and arrogant, impatient 
of criticism and impenitent of its mistakes. 

We easily recognize the traDsformation in attitude and 
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treatment that marks the level of creativity. Perhaps the oiit- 
scanding trait of works chat issue from creative acts is their 
deep seriousness: they insist upon their subject matter, and 
they assert the significance of their content as an interpreta¬ 
tion of this. With such art, we are chiefly aware of the mean¬ 
ings it conveys and of the relevance of these meanings for our 
reading of life and the world. The medium is ape to appear to 
us, at least at first, as either a transparent vehicle of the con¬ 
tent it embodies, or as an intrusion that disturbs our grasp of 
this conrcnc No matter what delight we may receive from the 
sensuous and formal aspects of such art, or what admiration 
we may have for the technical skill and versatility it displays, 
these are secondary considerations. The great creative artists 
obviously share this attitude: they make it quite clear char they 
regard their medium as a necessary but recalcitrant intruder 
between themselves and the vision they are seeking to realize 
and convey. They treat this medium correspondingly, wrench¬ 
ing its styles and canons, putting it to unwonted uses, and 
introducing novel principles of design and structure. In his 
creative works the artist makes evident to us his awareness 
of the grandeur and the importance of what he is under¬ 
taking, as well as of its challenge and its risks, and his sense of 
his inadequacy for the task. Creation is at once presumptuous 
and humble.^ 

This pause to examine the internal characteristics of expres- 
don has been necessary because of the central place that the 

'This disdnetioQ b«cw«CA 6:9ression snd cresuoa finds sharp illastratlon 
ia the difTerences of tons snd ci«nn«nt that clisraererlzc the works of « 
yoolhful and a imcuto arcistle talent. A striking ease is the drastic and seem- 
unprepared ^anae in Schubert's music about iSto, marked especially 
by Qoanetsatz in C minor. The concrasc between Becehoven^s tu\y and 
Ure piano scnaeis and acting quartets is of course famous. Another interest* 
log i^uscation of this difference k the criucUm, frequently voiced against 
artists, that they have betrayed the charm and vimosity of their early 
works and are produeiog an that is only duU and vainly pretentious be¬ 
cause they have overreached thetr powers. This suggests chat there are 
many anisis who are unable to make the transition from expression to 
creation, as those terms ace here used. 
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concept holds in contemporary aesthetic theory. But chrou^- 
out this discussion 1 have been anxious co insisc that expres¬ 
sion has an origin and a completion that lie beyond itself, 
that its external relations are of its essence, and that it is an 
occurrence in an integrated process. In a word, expression is 
the name of a transition rather chan a state. We must now re¬ 
turn expDcicIy to this aspect of the matter. 

II 

As we achieve an expresaon, this refers not only to it¬ 
self but also both backward and forward within the aesthetic 
process. Probably the first and most conspicuous consequence 
of an even partially successful expression is to strengthen and 
clarify the subject matter from which it issued. When, and co 
the extent chat, we express this as content, we immediately 
attain a more stable and secure grasp of it. Expression reflects 
back upon and enriches apprehension; it enables us co find 
more rightly what is actually present in che symphony, the sea¬ 
scape, the human face or situation, che mood or emodon that 
has been urgent but inchoate within us. 

At the same time, expression carries us irrevocably forward 
toward at least latent creation. What we express acquires an 
effective existence of its own: it is there, it can be beheld 
continuously or successively, it exposes new vistas and makes 
su^sdons for its further improvement. This is so whether 
we express a concent internally or externally, wh«her we 
hold it in memory or embody it in a material medium. An 
expression, in summing up and organizing a past aesthetic 
encounter, both gives us something definite to work on in 
the present and indicates the as yet unachieved material chat 
the future should explore. 

TOs forward movement that issues from expression car¬ 
ries in two direcdons: to its own further development as a 
quari-independent endty, and to a further clarificadoo of the 
insight, or apprehension, of which it is a partial fulfillment. 
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As we aciain an expressed content, this becomes a thing of 
value to us in and for itself. We become keenly interested 
in the characters chat emerge in our story, in the plot that is 
sweeping them on, in the denouement chat awaits them; or 
in the rhyme scheme, the metrical pattern, and the interplay 
of words and sounds in our poem or song; or in the plastic 
qualities and values of the colors, lines, and masses in our 
imagined or embodied sketch. Our attention is here centered 
upon the internal propemes and scruernre of tl\c expression 
we have attained, lately independently of the original aesthet¬ 
ic experience that gave rise to it and tliac it is meant to carry 
to fulfillment. To the extent chat wc arc familiar and expert 
in the media of the arts, this interest in the intrinsic character 
of an expressed content is ape to become more intense, and 
it frequently becomes obsessive. This disnipcion is a constant 
threat to the creative process, and wc shall be concerned 
with it later. 

But at the same time chat the expressive act becomes en¬ 
meshed in itself and its vehicle, it also drives on toward a yet 
closer acquaintance and more adequate embodiment of the 
particular thing that first aroused it. Unless the aesthetic 
process is suppressed or subverted before its full term, its 
natural outcome is in creative activity. Once we have been 
impressed by an apprehension of particularity, and have felt 
the urging of things to meet them on their own terms, there 
is present a drive to carry this to completion by expression 
and creation. Experience at the level of reception is never 
really satisfactory, because it does not bring us close to things 
in any of their prime dimensions. Hence, such experience 
condemns itself as insufficient, and urges us on to correct and 
amplify it. Of course, we are very la^ly deaf to this plea; 
we are often so hurried and distracted by the press of events 
that we hardly hear it, and when we do, inerda and impa¬ 
tience often keep us from heeding it. But even when we ig¬ 
nore this urging, we are usually conscious of its presence; 
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it makes itself felt as a vague discontent with the quality of 
life, a dull regret that this cannot be richer, and an evanescent 
resolve to improve its future condition. And on frequent qc - 
carions, which are numerically considerable even if pro¬ 
portionately small, we obey this urging. We then set out 
deliberately to cultivate experience: we seek to arrive at ex¬ 
pressions, hypotheses, and purposes that will do justice to the 
facets that things expose to us. And from this it is an easy 
and natural mnation to the level of creativity; we at Je^c 
commence — though wc all coo rarely £nish — what we in¬ 
tend to be works or arc, theories, and technological devices. 

Creativity in all of these fields is the natural outcome of a 
natural impulse. Since every situation in life is unique, and 
since the equipment we bring with us from the past is never 
wholly adequate, there is a constant pressure to engage in 
creative acrivicy. Essentially, creation is simply the attempt 
to realize the full possibilities of our encounters with thinp. 
It is the sustained and purposeful effort to wring from life 
the last drop that it has to offer; and, what is equally im- 
porcanc, to put what is so realized in a form such that it can 
facilitate and enrich the encounters of others, and so enable 
them to derive yet more from life. Artistically, this means 
that we would completely grasp and expose the acru^ in¬ 
trinsic character of the things we deal wirii; theoretically, 
that we would lay bare all of the connections that hold aioong 
these things; technologically, that we would exploit what¬ 
ever things offer that is good for man, and inhibit whatever 
is bad. This is a dream that will never be fulfilled But it is 
this dream that pervades all of experience, consciously or un¬ 
consciously, and lures it on. r - u 

Creativity, far from being a strange and rare gift, is the 
natural and proper outcome of all experience. We tend to 
think of creation as a forced wrenching experience of 
what this is not equipped or prepared to yield — as a laslung 
of experience to heights of lucidity and intensity that it is 
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not meant to attain. There is truth in this view, because ex¬ 
perience has so much to deal with, and under such pressure 
from necessity, that it can hardly afford to be so painstaking. 
And this view is strengthened by the ferocious difficulties 
and oppositions that the creative effort has to overcome, the 
concentration it requires, and the sacrifices it entails. But it is 
equally true, though it has the ring of perversity, that wc arc 
forcefully disrupting experience when wc stop it short of 
creation. Every encounter with things points on to irs realiza¬ 
tion through crearivity; it is wc, xs int^ral psyches pursuing 
a complex of vital purposes, who resist this urging and in¬ 
terrupt experience before it attains this consummation. 

I think the truth of this view, that the aesthetic process is 
thoroughly dialectical and that expression and creation are 
both incipient in appreciation, is borne out by the character 
of those occasions clut I have previously called “experiences.” 
Whenever our encounters with things are at all intense and 
meaningful, they have also a definite quality of restlessness: 
they promise more than they have so far yielded, they con¬ 
tinually open up fresh vistas, and they burden us with a 
sense of obligation to carry their acquaintance further. In 
such experience, the three moments of appreciation, expres¬ 
sion, and creation ate all contained; the presence of each, and 
the interaction of all, can easily be discerned- On these occa¬ 
sions, when we are really moved by art or nature, we want to 
retain and perfect our experience, and also to share it with 
others. We both strengthen our own attention and demand 
the attention of others by calliug out and pointing at the thing 
that has aroused us; we read a passage aloud to anyone whom 
we can persuade to listen; we push our guest into a chair and 
fill the phonograph with records; we sketch the scene char en¬ 
thralled us, or cell the story of the incident that gripped us. 
As we do this, we become interested in this extern aliza don 
and embodiment of our experience, and devote ourselves to 
its development: chat is, we express, and become concerned 
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with tht intrmac character of this expression. In doing this, 
we almost necessarily and involuntarily engage in creation. 
We £nd that we must set down what we have discovered 
of particularity, before this flees beyond recall or accumulates 
beyond control. There are probably few of us who do not 
have cached somewhere at the back of a desk drawer hasty 
sicctches and designs, scribbled bits of verse, tentative outlines 
of the plot and characters for a play or novel, or plans for a 
future home. These are the creative climaxes of past aesthetic 
episodes, I think that, if we will make the effort of recall, 
wc can see that they at least served the purpose of clarifying 
the experiences from which they issued; and there is always 
the possibility that we will return to them — in earnest to 
the future and not merely in idle reminiscence — and will be 
incited by them to a fresh aesthetic endeavor that will carry 
them nearer to completion. 

The compresence of appreciation, expression, and creation 
in the aesthetic process stands out most clearly in the ex¬ 
perience of the performer. Anyone who has acted is familiar 
with the manner in which attention shifts among these levels, 


continually enriching each with what it takes from the others. 
You find yourself responding appreciatively to the poetry, 
the characters, and the dramatic movement of the play itself; 
you find yourself absorbed in your own performance as an 
actor, in the stage techniques you employ so easily and effec¬ 
tively, in the details of gesture and emphasis by which you 
project your characteroation; and you find yourself watching 
with the utmost care the play-as-a-spectacle that you and 
your fellow actors arc progressively creating, noting its effect 
upon the audience, correcting any distortions or false notes 
that may creep in, and anticipating its further development.* 

• Henry James—who w ccraWy a close scudeoc if not a sweessfui 
pracoiioner cf the theater—gires pamied Mttssna ^ * pwj 

sue from Tfu Tragie Muse. Peter ShemngKam is seeing Miriam Rootb 
(Se Traeic Muse) perfomi for the first tune since she to eciz^ matw 
control 0? her hitherto undisciplined taleotj on this occasion he B Avidly 
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The performer in any medium, so far as I can judge from re¬ 
ports. finds himself similarly entangled. Each moment of this 
process ideally illuminates the others. A clear and accurate 
preliminary reading of script or score is the necessary basis 
of the performei^s craft; in ebborating and executing his per¬ 
formance he brings to light much meaning that was at first 
obscure or isolated; in the light of his audiences’ responses, he 
knits his performance more tightly together, atxd obtains a 
closer and finer grasp of his text and of the treatment it re¬ 
quites. So these moments, when they interplay properly, bc- 
comt individually more lucid and collectively more coherent. 
But each moment ako threatens to engulf tlie others and dis¬ 
rupt the process. If you are too swept away by the play, you 
cannot effectively act or project it; if you become too en¬ 
grossed in your performance, you fall out of your part- 
the word is significant — and betray your author, your cast, 
and your audience; if you are too obsessed with the effect 
you are having, you lose touch with the springs that give 
meaning to your creativity, and soon find yourself improvis¬ 
ing with no end in mind save entertainment. On the occasions 
when these tliree moments are fully integrated witli one an¬ 
other and fused into a single whole, then there is brought to 
us a great performance. 

With these clues in hand, 1 thinlc that this same entangle¬ 
ment can be discerned in the structure and course of all vivid 

visited by » percepdon thii ended by becoming frequent with hem — ^at 
of the perfect proseace of mind, unconfused, unhurried by emotion, that 
any amstic performance requires and that all, whatever the jnsuumetit, re¬ 
quire in exactly the same d^ree: the application, In other words, clear 
and calculated, cryttaJ-firm ai It were, of the idea conceived in die glow 
of experieDce, of suffering, of joy. Sherringham afterwards often talked of 
this wth Miriam, who however was not able to present him with a neat 
Theory of the subject. She had no Imowledge that it was publicly discussed; 
she was just practically on the side of those who hold that at the moment 
of production the artist cannoi have his wits too much about him. When 
Peter rold her that diere were people who maintained that in such a crisis 
he must lose hlireelf in the flurry she scared with sorprlse and then broke 
out: 'Ah, the idiots!’" (The text is that of the first edldoo.) 
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aestheric occasions. Of course, different such occasions vary 
quite widely as concerns their primary location on one or 
the other of these levels. In some of them, our mood is lately 
receptive and appreciative: nature or art gives us, immediately 
and easily, a satisfactory image of parricularicy which holds 
us and dellghrs u$, but does not especially stimulate us to 
probe more deeply into this imaged content or to amplify 
it. On ocher occasions, out response is more active and ex¬ 
pressive: the images that we obtain of things, while sharp and 
compelling, arc nor sufficiently clear, coherent, and stable; 
an effort is required from us to track down and organize the 
material given by nature or the artist, and so to grasp the 
thing they present. There are, finally, some aesthetic episodes 
that arc kigcly creative; our encounters with things are 
haunted by the paradoxical quality of being vivid and re¬ 
vealing, but at the same rime unprepared, incomplece, and 
transient. We are entranced by tWs sudden vision, but even 
more we are intrigued by the obscurity that it momentarily 
illuminated; the memory of the vision remains, sustaining and 
guiding our aesthetic effort, but the recovery of the par¬ 
ticular that it briefly and tentatively gave us is chiefly the 
cask of creation. 

These distinctions among aestheric occasions are perhaps 
most easily indicated by reference to the ways in which wc 
characterize different works of arc. There is, in the first place, 
the kind of art of which we tend to say that it is “attractive,” 
“charming,” or “lovely.” We usually find that an of this sort 
is immediately satisfying but soon exhausted: it delights us 
with its sensuous qualities, it quickens us with the sharp and 
unexpected light it throws on things, and it rouses our ad¬ 
miration for the facility and aptness of Its conception; but it 
does not stir us deeply, call greatly upon our resources, or 
much tempt us co recum to it. The acquaintance with such 
arc is gratifying, casual, and temporary; when we judge it 
from a more exalted mood we are apt co dismiss it, rather 
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unjustly, as facile, shallow, and —most damning word — 
pretty. There is another sort of art that we usually describe 
by such adjectives as “stimulating,” “suggesrivc,” “striking,” 
and “provocative ” Art chat is thus characterized seems at first 
CO offer less and demand more; its impact is cumulative rather 
than sudden; it eUcits from us a greater effort but leaves us 
more latitude; our acquaintance with such art is frequently 
terminated with the conviction that wc Iiave derived much 
from it, but also with anxiety that wc have not made of it 
just what we should. A third land of art chat is easily recog¬ 
nized is that which we refer to as “profound,” “challenging, 
“moving,” “powerful,” and “permanent.” This is the sort of 
art that stirs us forcefully but obscurely when wc first en¬ 
counter it; it discloses itself to us only gradually and labori¬ 
ously; it seems to concentrate within itself a meaning chat 
is universal and fundamental in its significance, and to touch 
the deepest springs of our own being; wc feel that its impact 
upon us is permanent and far-reaching, that it has chan^d 
us as persons because it has radically altered the ways in which 
we vkw things. It is before art of this kind that wc ^vc in¬ 
sistent recourse to such heroic words as Truth, Reality, and 
the revealing wisdom of genius. These come to us as the 
only terms in which we can adequately describe our ex¬ 
perience before such arc. 

These categories of aesthetic experience and art are, of 
course, neither absolute nor exclusive. Every encounter with 
arc reverberates, however slightly, throughout this realm. 
The simplest quatrain or lyric intimates a hidden richness in 
the particular that it seems to present so summarily; it hints 
chat what has been said so aptly and appealingly, and with 
such an air of finality, is after all only one small way of look¬ 
ing at one small aspect of things. Conversely, the most mas¬ 
sive and complex works of arc contain episodes that seem to be 
complete in themselves and that }deld a spontaneous joy. The 
effort of crying to follow the artist along his tonuous course 
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is momentarily relieved by a burst of light that illoniinaces 
the scene and rewards our search. These are simply extreme 
cases of what is present, and so more or le^s apparent, in all 
aesthetic occasions: our encounters with the particularity 
of things — with the content of art — delight us with what 
they immediately discover, but at the same time they enthrall 
us CO explore this more thoroughly. 

Ill 

4 . The dialectical character of the aesthetic process is ex¬ 
hibited with equal force at the level of creativity. This means 
chat anistic creation, which is the culminarion of this process, 
is continuously dependent upon appreciation and expression: 
it must return at frequent intervals to these lower and more 
immediate levels of aesthetic experience, to gather fresh ma¬ 
terial, to check its present bearings, and to plot its future 
course. The ardst must perpetually renew his acquaintance 
with the particularity of thingsj he must retreat from the 
special vision he is following, and the narrow salients he has 
established, in order to maintain touch with the broad stream 
of life and with the gross stuff of life, which ate his ultimate 
sources of supply. The work of art, throughout the course 
of its development, must be criticized and corrected by refer¬ 
ence to the insight and intention that first generated it In 
sum, creativity is not a stage which, once attained, is thence¬ 
forward self-sustaining. Rather, its roots are in the subsoil of 
appreciation, and it can flourish only on what it derives from 
them. 

In the final analysis, all cieadvity has a pragmatic basis: ic is 
initiated and continued in order to improve the quality of 
man’s transactions with the environment, to extend and re¬ 
fine his grasp of things, and to permit him to come to grips 
with the world more effectively. Within the framework of 
this general effort, the specific function of artistic creation 
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is CO articulaw man’s vague apprehenaons of the particularity 
of things, and w embody and present these with great clarity 
and persuasion. Creativity can fulHll this function only if it 
keeps itself in close and constant touch with the particulars 
it is concerned with. The same point might here be urged 
about art chat has frequently been urged about philosophy — 
and, m fact, about all intense and spcdalisxd efforts —chat it is 
their inescapable tendency to become qxiicc remote from the 
things they deal with, that this is even necessary to their suc¬ 
cessful prosecution, but chat it must nevertheless be remem¬ 
bered that their uicimacc obligation is to the materials and 
problems of common sense, which originally gave rise to them. 
Creadon, whether artistic, theoretic, or technological, should 
never be the making of objects that are their own excuse for 
being. This concern with the intrinsic character of what is 
being done and made creeps into all human aedvity: even 
apart from the demands of circumstances, man complicates 
everything he touches, from government to the rules of whist, 
because complicadon makes things more interesting. This 
concern is legitimate and valuable if not allowed to carry coo 
far. But it becomes unhealthy if it distracts attention from the 
extrinsic funedon of what man does and makes. The recogni¬ 
tion of this fact is enshrined b man’s periodic revolutions 
against the accumulated complexity of his culture and toward 
a amplification of life. This is seen alike in recent revisions 
of the judicial system, b the forms of modern archicecnire and 
the vocabulary of modern poetry, in contemporary design 
in various fields, and in the partial removal of chrome from 
our automobiles. The classic statement of this claim that 
common sense has upon creation, at least as it concerns art, 
still remains Wordsworth’s Preface to the Lyrical Ballads. 
Internal elaboration is, wirhb limits, both a necessity and an 
ornament of man’s activities and artifacts j it enhances their 
effectiveness as well as their mcerestingness. But if creative 
activity- dissipates too much of its energy b this direction it 
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evades its prime responsibility, which, as a refined employ¬ 
ment of experience, is to serve as an instrument of life. 

Since the aesthetic process, like all vital processes, is dia¬ 
lectical and synthetic in character, the course of its develop¬ 
ment follows a pattern that is cyclical, not linear. The sep¬ 
arate occurrences of this process do not move steadily for¬ 
ward in a constant direction, passing only once through the 
series of stages from appredadon to expression to creation in 
order to reach their completion. On the contrary, these occur¬ 
rences continually turn back upon themselves. They may pass 
through all of their stages, return to their beginning, and re¬ 
peat this journey several rimes; or they may interrupt their 
forward march at any point, seek their source again, and then 
resume their course. Speaking more concretely, this means 
that the artist docs not first ^aust the aesthetic posribilides 
of the thing he is dealing with — he does not drain away from 
this and store in experience all that he can appreciate; he 
does not then xehne and express this dehnirively; and he does 
not, £nally, embody this content completely in a work of arc, 
and so have done with the matter once and for all. These 
stages of the aesthetic process axe carried forward simultane- 
ouriy, and the artist shifts constantly from one to another 
of them. 

Creation, as the culmination of this process, is most exactly 
conceived as vibrating between two poles, or as facing in two 
direcrions. It looks backward toward its source, seeking to 
attain a clearer apprehension of the particularity it is deaUng 
with. At the same rime, it looks forward toward its product, 
seeking through this to make its vision more axdculate and per¬ 
manent. These two phases can be described as internalization 
and excernalization, or as insight and embodiment, or as con¬ 
templation and concretion. The important point is that these 
are phases in a cycle that is cohesive and recurrent, Each of 
these phases, then, is necessary to the other and to the cycle 
as a whole: the artist can retain and clarify his inright only to 
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the extent that he embodies it; and he can tealize his vision 
concrerely only to the extent chat he can maintain a nch and 
vivid insight. Further, since the cycle of creation is recurrent, 
these phases repeat themselves; eacli depends on and demands 
the other, and as creation goes on they succeed one another 
in an endless procession, one appearing and malcing its con¬ 
tribution while the other retires to prepare for its next en¬ 
trance. Finally, sbcc these statements sum up to an account 
that is much coo divisive, it must be stressed that this cycle 
is integral, and that these two phases operate always together. 
The creative cycle —and so the whole aesthetic process-- 
comes to a climax when these phases arc fused mto a single 
entity: this is the vision of the artist become concrete, and 
«ven to us through his work of arc as an embodied insight- 

The traditional view of the artist —and the view that is 
stiU the more widely and popularly accepted — eniphasixcs 
the external phase of this cycle, which materializes the work 
of m in tangible shape; it regards the artist as pnmanly a mfm 
who has great skill in handling his material, whether this be 
paint or stone or words. The more strictly modern view — 
Uich is due chiefly to the expressionists — emphasizes the 
internal phase of this cycle, which projects the work of art 
as a mental content; it regards the artist as primarily a man 
of great sensitivity in discerning the perceptual and emotional 
impress chat things make upon him. Each of these views is a 
partial truth. 

The whole truth of the matter is that these two phasM arc 
alternating and reciprocal moments of the same cycle. If we 
look at the matter in objective terms (as was the earlier habit 
of thought) the artist’s attention, as he moves through this 
cycle, shifts conrinually between the particular thing he is 
concerned with and the work of art chat “imitates’ this. If 
we look at the matter b subjective terms (as thought is now 
accustomed to do) the artist’s attention shifts berwwn the 
raw material of his sensations and emotions, and the expres- 
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sion” to which he is trying to bring these. The difference in 
these interpretations is liccle more than linguistic. Under both 
of them alike, artistic creation deab with certain material that 
is given to it by the impress of the external world upon human 
sensitivity^ and artistic creanon seeks to bring this material to 
a shape and form that present it with the utmost explidmess, 
precision, and srabilicy. There is no limit to the interplay be¬ 
tween these phases i so artistic creation is never a process that 
is ended in the sense of being complete and final. Each return 
chat the artist makes to the source of his inspiration — his 
subject, or theme, or argument, in the old-fashioned but srill 
revealing words — exposes fresh aspects that require to be 
raken into account, expressed, and embodied; and each partial 
embodiment of his vision constitutes a vantage point from 
which he gains a different and a deeper ms^hc. There is no 
absolute or predefined conclusion to this process. What finally 
issues from it as a work of an is less a finished product than 
a provisional termination. 

This dependence of creation upon its source in immediate 
aesthetic experience finds its most frequent tribute in the 
familiar advice to artists that they must immerse themselves 
in the world that they intend to depict. Embryo poets are 
told to feel as intensely and as variously as they can — and 
they construe this to mean chat they break their hearts for 
love as often as posable; painters are continually in migration 
to what they hope will be more stimnbeing scenes; architects 
feel the need to take the Grand Tour; while novelists and play¬ 
wrights are advised to scody the forces and issues chat art at 
work in their contemporary environment. AQ of this advice 
manifests an awareness chat what the artists needs above all 
else is an alen and vivid sense of the actual character of the 
things he is concerned with. To a great extent, this must come 
from within the artist himself: the measure of his talent is 
largely defined by the enthusiasm and acumen with which he 
greets particular things. But it is still the case chat this aesthetic 
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sense can be awakened or renewed hy an ^uaintance with 
things that are striking in themselves and hitherto unfamib^. 
The truly great artist finds the challenge of particularity 
within himself, and is able to transform the most prosaic and 
ordinary things into vivid entities. But lesser talents need 
somubdon from the strange, the exotic, and the remote. And 

they are wise to seek it. . 

Perhaps the most revealing evidence on this issue is the 
manner in which axdsts frequently seek their pomt of de¬ 
parture — their original aesthetic stimulus —in the work ol 
other ardscs. Where the sense of particularity has been duUed 
and weakened, or where it was never too strong and sensi¬ 
tive, the obvious recourse is to nourish it upon things winch 
have already been highly particularized: that is, upon things 
which art has already transformed into entities. A person may 
well have and retain an artisdc intention, and a high degree of 
craftsmanship or technical skill, while he does not have an 
original vision that is adequate to sustain these. It is then 
natural chat the artist should borrow from others the insights 
upon which to exercise his talents. The best known instances 
of this reliance upon a secondary artisdc source are in music: 
the most obvious cases are the many compositions that are 
entitled “Variations on a theme from X”; but many overtures, 
songs, operas, and hymns illustrate the same principle. Though 
1 cannot here pause over the point, it is significant that this 
should occur so prominently in music, which is the most ab¬ 
stract and self-contained of the arts, and the one with the 
most highly organized medium. This suggests that the expres¬ 
sive resources of music — especially instrumental music — are 
so different in kind from the material they deal with, and have 
been carried to such a high pitch of internal development, 
that it is the frequent fate of musicians to have magnificent 
control of the techniques of artistic embodiment but to have 
little commerce with the weIJsprings of artisdc insight. Hence 
the eager search for a ready-made content, an already particu- 
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larized subject, that can simulate and sustain thw talent. 
But this situation is by no means unique to the musician. Paint¬ 
ers have frequent recourse to fictitious scenes and characters 
as entities to be now realized in a new medium; poets write 
lyrics chat are inspired by music; the ballet, the cheater, and 
the novel borrow continually from one another. And artists 
in all media, in their search for material, owe a huge debt to 
the products of those more anonymous arc-forms that we 
know xs legend, folklore, and hero-worship. 

This reference to the deliberate search for creative sdmu- 
btion muse be balanced by the recognition of an opposite 
tendency chat is just as real. Artists often flee from any con¬ 
tact chat mighc quicken their aesthetic sense, and from any 
acquaintance with the diverse ways in which ocher artists 
arc handling a common material, whether subject matter 
or medium. Given the dialectical character of the aesthetic 
process, and an artist who is differently drcutnstanced, this 
behavior is equally logical and natural. When an artist has a 
vivid and fertile sense of particularity, which supplies him 
with more than abundant material to be expressed and em¬ 
bodied, any further quickening of this can only be a dis¬ 
traction. And when an anist is intent upon embodying his 
special virion of things, the insights of other artists are a 
complicating and confusing intrusion. It is a frequent com¬ 
plaint both by and against artists that their appreciation of 
other arc than their own is so often Umited and impatient. I 
think that this is largely mevitable. An artist is a person who 
by temperament and training is prone to push every aesthetic 
encounter at once to the level of creation. For such a oo6, 
crearion is an appetite, and particularity is the grist that its 
mill requires. An anist whose aesthetic sense is alen and pro¬ 
lific is already satiated with the particularity that he discovers, 
and that presented by other artists is a food he neither wants 
nor needs. On the other hand, an artist whose aesthetic sense 
has been weakened and jaded is so voracious of pardcularicy 
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that he muse at once seize it as a means of embodiment, and 
cannot pause to appreciate it. And artists of both types have 
their attention continually diverted from the aesthetic concent 
of arc to a cognitive analysis of the means by which this aes¬ 
thetic effect has been achieved. 

f. The aesthetic life has its own proper metabolism, Or, to 
vary the figure slightly, it proceeds by a recurrent diastole 
and systole. Every moving cnconnccr with particularity an¬ 
ticipates and urges its consummation through a creative act. 
The natural course of aesthetic experience is one of expan¬ 
sion: a first acquaintance with things-as-parcicukrs, being 
necessarily incomplete and shallow, impels us toward the 
larger and more intimate familiarity of expression and crea¬ 
tion. Concurrently, every vivid embodiment of particularity 
invokes and summarizes the career that has brought it forth 
out of appreciation. The ordained method of arriscic crearion 
is one of contraction: the effort to present things-as-cnticics, 
entailing as it does a rigorous selection and compression, re¬ 
fers us continually backward to the insights from which it 
issued and the successive fusions these have undergone. 

In appreciation, m a conscious occasion, wc feel m though 
we were crying to dilate our organs of aesthetic vision, to 
make these docile and faithful, sensitive and discriminating, to 
what impinges on them. The diastole of the aesthetic process, 
from appreciation toward creation, is a movement in which 
we open ourselves to things, as a whale opens its cavernous 
mouth while moving through a school of fish, in order to re¬ 
ceive them as capaciously as possible. When this phase of the 
cycle is interrupted, when appreciation is frustrated, the 
sensation is one of being dragged away from things, or of 
things withdrawing from us, while there is still much to be 
gained by further intercourse. The felt quality of the creative 
effort, on the ocher hand, is one of contraction, The particu¬ 
larity of things is so rich and intricate, and the course by 
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which we make their dcquaincance is so devious and gradual, 
that we are continually' in danger of losing or forgetting our 
original insights in the pursuit of later ones. The great chal¬ 
lenge to creativity is to accrete and synthesize what it grasps 
of things; the great threat it lies under is that of distilling 
its material so repeatedly that the brew becomes too heady; 
or, conversely, of straining this material so thoroughly that 
it becomes coo thin. The systole of the aesthetic process, from 
creation to appreciation, is a movement in which we close 
upon what we have discovered of the particularity of things, 
and seek to condense from this just chat which constitutes 
their determinateness and uniqueness. Anyone who works 
creatively in arc —and the case is the same in theory and 
technology — soon realizes that he must spend a large part of 
his time and effort in going over work already done, recreat¬ 
ing the concent and direction of this, regrouping his forces 
and intentions, and finally taking a few hesitant steps forward. 

The healthy development of the aesthetic process is de¬ 
pendent upon maintaining the proper rhythm of diastole and 
systole. Any break in this cycle disrupts the process. If the 
sudden insights that we gain in appreciation arc not fastened 
and synthesized by being embodied, they are at best inchoate 
and fugitive. Aesthetic experience is incomplete, and sinks 
back into the blurred landscape of consciousness from which 
it momentarily emerged, unless it can fix itself In a definite 
and structured The doing of this is beyond the ability 
of most of us, save occasionally, and the value of art lies in 
the fact that it gives us objects from which we can derive 
the images that complete our aesthetic experiences. Without 
art, the aesthetic life is shallow and vacillating; until finally 
the urge that lies behmd it becomes so diffuse that it atrophies. 

Unless the creative effort is continually quickened by the 
breath of appreciation, and renewed by contact with thm^ 
it becomes empty and inert. This is such a frequent and tragic 
fate of artistic movements that it is imponant to trace briefly 
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the manner of its occurrence and the consequences chat it 
entails. 

The various arts, in the course of their development, accum¬ 
ulate a large and highly o^anlzed body of internal resources. 
Media and techniques multiply and are refined; styles ore 
established; certain themes and subjects become fashionable; 
modes of interpreting and crearing pamculars arc widely ac¬ 
cepted; canons and rules of formal structure arc systematized; 
and a common understanding grow'S up between artists and 
audiences. This totality of materials, processes, ideas, and atti¬ 
tudes — what is frequently called a tradition —* comstitutes 
what can most accurately be described as an artistic cosmos: 
ic has a landscape, a population, and an ecology of its o\vn; 
it tends to be a higldy closed region, jealous of intercourse 
across its borders; and it seems to be self-sustaining and self- 
replenishing. It is this larter, and deceptive, cliaracccrisdc that 
I am here concerned with. There is always present a tendency 
for artists and audiences to confine themsdves rather closely 
within some such artistic cosmos, to isolate this from outside 
influences, and to try to live on the resources it affords them. 
This is as unsalutary in art as in nature. A geographical and 
ecological region, however rich and self-contained it may 
appear, is at least dependent on die sun and the ambient 
atmosphere to replenish its materials and its energies. Like¬ 
wise an artistic cosmos needs to have its conventions and tra¬ 
ditions, its styles and techniques, its forms and values, re¬ 
freshed by close and continuous intercourse with the welter 
of particularity that the world contains. 

Now artists, when they find their primitive aesthetic sense 
becoming obtuse and lethargic — when they lose their pas¬ 
sion and devotion for the actual character of things — find 
their most obvious line of retreat into an artistic cosmos. 
Having nothing to excite them to creadon, they seek refuge 
in the routines of fabrication that such a cosmos gives them. 
Having nothing to say, they engage themselves in the elabora- 
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non of what has already been said. The results chat issue from 
this sanctuary bear the most eloquent and persuasive testimony 
to the dependence of creativity upon appreciation, Tlie art 
that is produced under such auspices is doomed to preciosity 
and sterility. It grows steadily more elaborate in structure and 
design, and more studied in the use of its materials; it becomes 
stibtlc and equivocal in what it has to say, and it says this 
with such delicacy that it seems almost to be apologizing for 
saying anything at all; it abounds in elusive and esoteric refer* 
cnees, clothed in a vocabulary and a rhetoric that are private 
to its own cosmos. Ac the same rime, and through the same 
course of circumstances, such art withdraws progressively 
from what is taking place around it; its attitude toward man 
and his affairs, toward the world and its vicissitudes, passes 
beyond even the concern of pessimism and becomes one of 
indifference and disdain. It begets no fresh insights, and it 
projects no systematic vision, because it holds that there is 
nothing to be seen. The measure of its sterility is the fact 
that ic sends man back to the world with no quickening of 
sense and emotion, with no broadening of sympathy, with no 
heightened delight in what is to be found there. Such art is 
usually described as decadent. But if we are to use words at 
all literally, much the better term would be senile; for this an 
has lost both the interest and the ability to deal with actual 
things, it is concerned only with Itself, and ic is prepared to 
renounce the world if by doing so it can preserve its own 
existence for even a little longer. An aged and infirm man 
follows a strict regimen, draws up a succesrion of wills, and 
seeks various absolutions. In a sirnilar vein, the last acts of a 
sterile art are to make its forms more rigorous, to cndoc- 
trinate its disciples more fanatically, and, finally and most 
hopelessly, to issue manifestoes. 
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THE PARADOXES OF 
AESTHETICS 


I 

i. The most revtalmg clue to the character of the aesthetic 
life is given by the contradictions that have always been cur¬ 
rent concerning it. In all the numerous accounts of the aes¬ 
thetic attitude, of aesthetic quality, of appreciation, of the 
sense of beauty, of the creative process, of art, the same con¬ 
flicts and antitheses recur, cast in varying terms but always 
easily recognizable. As soon as we reflect upon our experience 
of art and beauty, however superficially, we find ourselves 
confronted by a series of contradictory characteristics; and 
the more closely we press home our examination, the more 
compulsive do these irreconcilable disclosures become, and so 
the more violent the tenrion between them. The aesthetic life 
reveals itself as a bundle of paradoxes, which any account 
that is ac all honest must acknowledge, and which it is the 
hard task of theory to resolve. 

The most conspicuous and the most celebrated of these 
paradoxes arises out of the seemingly contradictory facts chat 
aesthetic experience is at once disinterested and intense, There 
is no characteristic of the aesthetic attlcude that has been so 
often noted and so strongly emphasized as that of its dis¬ 
interestedness. The various guises in which this concept has 
appeared constitute virtually a roll call of aesthetic doctrines: 
detachment, catharris or purgation, isolation, objectification, 
emotion remembered in tranquility, psychic distance, self¬ 
surrender, passivity, pure perception, w^I-Icss knowing, re- 
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posefulness, equilibrium, syneschesis, impersonalness, contem- 
plativcness, empathy, pleasure objectified, disinterested pleas¬ 
ure, receptivity — these and many others all echo the same 
meaning- These concepts and the doctrines they summarize 
reflect different intellectual presuppositions — different gen¬ 
eral climates of thought — but they all embody the same em¬ 
pirical recognition: that the dominant and pervasive quality of 
the aesthetic life is its absorption in the present moment and 
its insulation against the usual interests and demands of life. 

When our attitude toward things is aesthetic, when we arc 
appreciating arc or natural beauty, we do seem to be com- 
pellingly lifted out of ourselves and carried away from our 
familiar contexts. Our normal cares and concerns slip from us, 
and we become engrossed in what is actually before us. Time 
seems to stand still, space evaporates, and the present here and 
now suffuses consciousness. The feel of such experience, espe¬ 
cially in its incenser momenrs, is that the self and the world 
are submerged in what is immediately happening, and that the 
whole of existence is compressed into the object confronting 
us. We seem to resign the direction of experience, surrender¬ 
ing it to the thing we are experiencing, and to be transported 
to another realm. The dominant trait of our aesthetic moments 
is their detachment from the usual concerns of life, their in¬ 
ternal serenity and sufficiency, and their close communion 
with the objects they give us. 

But aesthetic experience has another character, almost if not 
quite as prominent, which seems directly contradictory of its 
disinterestedness and detachment- Such experience tends to 
be intense, exciting, fervent, and violent. The aesthetic object 
elicits great energy and concentration from us, and our ex¬ 
perience of it involves us deeply. All of what are called our 
various faculties — our senses and emotions, our memories and 
ideas, our hopes and purposes — are highly stimulated by our 
aesthetic encounters with things. We seem to live more in¬ 
tensely, to realize the world and ourselves more vividly, to 
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parddpace in things and events more closely. We are passion¬ 
ately aroused and keenly inceresced, we become violently par¬ 
tisan in our devotion to or rejection of aesthetic objects, and 
we feel ourselves intimately associated with and committed 
to these objects- In sum, if the aesthetic life is disinterested, 
tranquil, and passive, it is also intense, turbulent, and passion¬ 
ate. 

This paradox of disinterested involvement, or passionate 
detachment, is the most prominent of the seeming contradic¬ 
tions that the aesthetic life asserts about ixsalt But ic is by no 
means the only one, nor does it occupy any privileged position 
of importance and influence. If such priority is to be assigned, 
ic belongs more properly to the paradox that is constituted by 
the twin assertions that arc is unrealistic and yet reveals real¬ 
ity. A 5 arc presents things, and as we make their acquaintance 
in appreciation, they frequently wear a guise that is quire dif¬ 
ferent from that in which wc ordinarily discover them. Arc 
distorts and disarranges things^ it changes their proportions, 
inverts their sequences of occurrence, selects and emphasizes 
some aspects while neglecting or goring others, separates 
things that are normally together and juxtaposes others that 
are usually remote. In all of this, art seems to have no concern 
for what common sense calls reality, and deals, as wc say. m 
fiction rather than b fact. But as opposed co this, we often 
feel that art yields us a revelation of things as they really are, 
and this point has been infisted upon by most aesthetic doc¬ 
trines. These cell us that art, m apparently turning its back 
upon reality, is b fact shattering the disguises —or cearbg 
aside the veil, or piercbg the husk, or brealdng down the bar¬ 
riers_that usually stand between mind and its object, and 

so is giving us onr only gflmpse of the essence or true bebg 
of things. 

A variant termbology that is often used to describe this 
same paradox is that of the antinomy of creation and dis¬ 
covery, which occurs especially b our conception of the 
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personality and function of the artist. On the one band, we 
regard and praise the artist as a “creator," as one who abso¬ 
lutely confers existence upon the objects that he makes. We 
feel and speak of the artist’s works as springing entirely from 
his own mind and imagination, quite undetermined (though 
perhaps stimulated) by the touch of antecedently real things. 
But wc also regard and praise the artist as a “discoverer," as 
one who makes his way to things, or aspects of things, chat 
have been there all along but have liithcrto been undiscemed- 
We refer to the artist’s works as disclosing to us what he has 
found out about an order of being that is real in its own right 
and quite independently of the artist’s intervention.^ In short, 
the artist asserts of himself that his “creations" make manifest 
his “discoveries”; and art asserts of itself that it distorts “aj^- 
pearances” in order to reveal an “inner reality ” 

A further aesthedc paradox, closely related to the preced¬ 
ing, is the double claim chat art is both an escape from life and 
a more incense participation in life. Oor moments of apprecia¬ 
tion do seem, in the time-honored phrases, to carry us above 
the turmoil and the pettiness of life as wc are accustomed to it. 
it is as though we moved in a larger and clearer environment, 
where all confusion and obscurity had been removed ^d 
where vision and comprehension had full scope without im¬ 
pediment. When this quality of the aesthetic life is strongly 
emphasized, we get such doctrines as those of release, play, 
sublimation, pure art, the ivory tower, and arc for ^c’s sake. 
These concepts ate the obvions outcome of theories which 
take with great seriousness a factor that is real and pervasive 
m aesthetic experience: namely, its feeling of self-containment 
and self-sufficiency, and of bring set apart from the ordinary 
course of experience. 

But the aesthetic life exhibits another quality chat is just as 
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real and ubiquitous as this, and quite contrary to it: our mo¬ 
ments of appredation seem to bear directly upon the affairs 
and concerns of life, and to project us into the heart of these- 
Through aesthetic experience we become Imimatcly involved 
witli things, we parricipatc actively in their interests and ad¬ 
ventures, and so we see chein as they sec themselves. This point 
is most frequently put by saying chat art deepens our sym¬ 
pathy for the things and situations — for the human persons 
and problems — ic presents. It puts us more nearly in the place 
of the objects and personalirics it depicts, and has us confront 
the world from their position rather tlian from our own. So 
it is held that through our appreciation of art we achieve 
a special sort of sympathetic understanding; we overcome 
the pardaliry of our prejudices and preconceptions, we live 
through situations from the inside instead of judging them 
from the outside, and so we are prepared to accept things on 
their own terms instead of rejecting them for not conforming 
with our demands. If our aesthetic encounters seem to carry 
us away from life during their actual occurrence, they also 
seem to return us to life with a liner and more profound sense 
of its problems and its possibilirics- 
The final aesthetic paradox that needs to be considered is 
in an important sense a summary of those already discussed; 
ic describes the feelings that we have coward arc as the result 
of these contradictions that we seem to find in appreciation. 
This paradox consists of the double conviction chat art is at 
once useless and fraught with significance, purposeless and 
yet important. I think it can be argued chat the position as¬ 
signed to arc and the aesthetic life in Western culture, from 
PUto onwards, is essentially defined by the tension between 
these two attitudes. On the one hand, it is felt that artistic 
creativity is one of man's highest and most precious gifts, that 
works of arc have great value and deserve our deepest respect, 
and that the refinement of aesthetic taste is at once the cask 
and the fruit of an advanced civilization. We cake an very 
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seriously, we shower honors and even adulation upon aitlsrs, 
and we regard aesthedc education and sensibility as indis¬ 
pensable accainmcncs of a culdvated person. Though rfiere 
have been periods when art was neglected, and sects that have 
denied its signiiicance and even castigated it as a vain pursuit, 
the far more usual attitude has been one of humility and awe. 

But this is only one side of the situation. For though arc has 
been adored, it has not been really accepted; if it is an object 
of adulation, it is also treated as an anomaly. At the same 
time cliat wc sense the significance of the aesthetic life, we 
arc forced to the uncomfortable recognition char we cannot 
sny at all wherein this resides. We feel that the artist is im¬ 
portant, but we do not Icnow what contribution he makes, 
\Vc feel that appreciation should be cultivated, but we do not 
know why. Tliough we pay every compliment to chose who 
are intimately concerned with aesthetic affairs — as arcist, 
critic, curator, or teacher — we still feel a definite sense of 
estrangement from them. The source of this confused atti¬ 
tude is our failure to grisp with any precision what role arc 
fills, what function it serves, what it contributes to human 
well-being. Wc are unable to conceive art as a coherent part 
of the human enterprise, and the aesthetic life as a vital part 
of the human career. These seem, though pleasant and re¬ 
fined, to be useless and aimless. So however significant we 
sense art to be, we arc still suspicious of it as an adornment 
of leisure that threatens to encroach too closely upon our 
essential tasks and interests; however we respect the artist, 
wc still regard him as an alien; and however we may praise 
aesthetic appreciation, we still think of it as insulated from 
and irrelevant to our real concerns. 

II 

2. We must now follow up more closely the suggestion 
made in the preceding section that the most fundamental of 
these aesthetic paradoxes is chat which concerns the reladoa- 
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ship of art to reality. Works of art seem, on immediate ac¬ 
quaintance, to make a compelling reference beyond them¬ 
selves, to embody a content that they have gathered elsewhere, 
and to be in some sense symbols of the antecedently real. 
Yet works of art make it equally clear that they are not copies 
of what is already and otherwise known, that the meanings 
with which they arc burdened can be conveyed only by 
themselves and in their own way, and that the content they 
assCTt of reality is often at variance with our familiar notions 
of what is real. 

Tins paradox is basic for acsriictic theory for the simple and 
sufficient reason that it raises basic issues: namely, those of 
ontology. Tl^e problem that it poses is that of the ontological 
status of the object of art. Art declares that it embodies sig¬ 
nificant meanings about real things; in aesthetic experience we 
appear to grasp an object that otherwise eludes us. Thought 
feels compelled to accept this claim on empirical grounds, 
but then cannot give a satisfactory theoretical explanation of 
it. The paradox of art as both unrealistic and revelatory thus 
arises not from any internal inconsistency in the acsthcric life, 
but rather from the inability of aesthetic theory to account 
for a characteristic that this life quite unequivocally asserts 
for itself. That is, it arises because theory cannot identify an 
order or aspect of reality that art alone discloses. This para¬ 
dox— and the others with it — ceases to be such if we are 
willing to make, and able to justify, the claim that the object 
of arc has a definite ontological status. 

It is precisely this claim that modern aesthetics widely dis¬ 
misses as meaningless or irrelevant. It has for sometime now 
been characteristic of those who deal intimately with art to 
be uncertain and uncomfonable about the relation of art to 
reality. Ardsts, critics, and theorists alike temporize when 
faced with the questions of the truth-value of works of art 
and the knowledge-content of aesthetic experience. Since the 
major portion of man’s life is closely geared to the ideas of 
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truth and reality, this has inevitably brought it abont chat ait 
has been separated from the common concerns of life, with 
tragic consequences to all parties, The paradoxes that we have 
been discussing are the reverberations o( this separation in the 
domain of theory. If arc is to be rescued from this position of 
isolation, thereby dissolving these paradoxes, it is important 
to realize more clearly the course through whicli it got there 
in the first place. 

5. To understand the development of modem aesthetic 
doctrines, it is necessary to return to the theory of Arthur 
Schopenhauer, who, it can reasonably be claimed, was the 
last thinker to take art with deep and consistent seriousness. 
Schopenhauer held that art makes a significant and unique 
contribution to human culture because it discovers, and imi¬ 
tates, and discloses to us an order of being to which we would 
otherwise be blind. But besides asserting the dignity of an — 
an assertion that is hardly unusual — Schopenhauer accounts 
for this by a precise identification of this order of being that 
is the peculiar object of art, and by a careful analysis of the 
manner in which the ardst reaches and presents it. The power 
of an is here explained by reference to an explicit and sys¬ 
tematic ontology. 

This theory is based upon the traditional dualistic meta¬ 
physics, with its central distinction between the realms of 
Being and Becoming, the ideal and the actual, Platonic Ideas 
and phyrical particulars, reality and appearance, the perma¬ 
nent and the cranritory. Uldmate reality — that wliich Plato 
called the ovr»e 6 v and Kant the ding an sich — is identified 
as Will. This Will objectifies itself through several orders, or 
grades, of being. The manifestation of Will that is most 
familiar to us is that of the innumerable individual objects 
that we conceive through the categories of space and time, 
quantity, causality, and the other modes of the principle of 
sufficient reason. These objects arc constituted as such solely 
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by che structure of our inccilccts; our knowledge of them is 
immanent and abstract, interested only in discerning the rela¬ 
tions among them, their impact upon us, and che ways in 
which we can control them. 

Will also objectifies itself in che form of Platonic Ideas, 
which arc the ‘‘detennined species” of all natural bodies and 
the “general forces which reveal rhcniselvcs according to 
nacumi law.” ' These Ideas constitute a superior order of real¬ 
ity, spiritual and immutable, having both temporal and meta¬ 
physical priority over die world tif physical objects, which 
is derivative from them. Since Ideas have these characteristics, 
they cannot be known through the lo^cal operations that 
mind employs in knowing finite things; and they cannot be 
“used” by man to serve his ends or satisfy his appetites. Ideas 
impose themselves upon infedor grades of being, including 
all that is finite and physical. 

Schopcnliauer holds tliat the normal and usual habitat of 
man, the focus of his concern, is the world of physical par¬ 
ticulars; man is held there by his individual will, wliich re¬ 
quires these things as instruments to its purposes, Conse¬ 
quently, our attention and interest are predominantly devoted 
to understanding and manipulating the physical environment, 
with all of our energies bent upon the satisfaction of the self. 
However, it is possible for man to overcome this bondage to 
his individual wiD, and to shift his attention from physical 
particulars to Platonic Ideas. We realize this escape from ap¬ 
pearance to reality, from Becoming to Being, in aesthetic ex¬ 
perience. The passage in which Schopenhauer describes this 
transition is so acute, and has been so influential, that it de¬ 
serves a fall quotation: 

If, raised by the power of the mind, a man relinquishes the 
common way of looking at things, gives up tracing, under che 

'Arthur Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Idee, ttans. R. B. Hal¬ 
dane afld J. Kemp (L^on: Kegan Paul. Treoch, Tmbner, 1896); booV 
IIT.para. 30, atp. tip. 
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guidance of the forms of the principle of sufficient reason, iheir 
relations lo each other, the final goal of which is always a rela¬ 
tion CO his own will; if he thus ceases to consider the where, the 
when, the why. and the whither of things, and looks simply and 
solely at the what; if. further, he does not allow abstract diought, 
the concepts of the reason, to take possesrion of his consciousness, 
but, instead of all this, gives the whole power of his mind to 
perception, sinks hintsclf entirely in this, and lets his whole con- 
sciousneit be filled with the quiet contemplation of the nacu^ 
object actually present, whether a landscape, a tree, a mountain, 
a building, or wliatever it may be; inasmuch as he loses himself 
in this object (to use a pregnant German idiom), i.e., forgets 
even his individuality, his wilX and only continues to exist as the 
pure subject, the efear mirror of the object, so that it is a$ if 
the object alone were there, without any one to perceive it, and 
he can no longer separate the perceiver from the perception, but 
both have become one, because the whole consdousness is filled 
and occupied with one single sensuous pieture; if thus the object 
has to such an ettent passed out of all relation to something out¬ 
side it, and the subject out of all relation to the will, then that 
which is so known is no longer the particular thing as such; but 
it is the Idea, ^e eternal form, the immediate objectivity of the 
will at this grade; and, therefore, he who is sunk in this percepnon 
is no longer individual, for in such perception the individual has 
lost himself; but he is pure, will-less, painless, timeless subject <?f 
knowledge} 

This transition is radical. We here repudiate the mixed cog¬ 
nitive and emotive bias that usually dominates experience and 
defines our concern, we escape from the Umitations of the self 
and the world, and we know things in terms of their feudal 
being, So Schopenhauer must complete his theory by indicat¬ 
ing the vehicle through which this transition is wrought. This 
vehicle is “Art, the work of genius/' Art “repeats or repro¬ 
duces the eternal Ideas grasped through pure contcmplacion, 
che essential and abiding in all the phenomena of the world; 
and according to what the material is in which it reproduces, 
it is sculpture or painting, poetry or music. Its one source is 


I 


* Schopeuhraer, pan. 34. at p> 
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the knowledge of Ideas; its one aim is the communication of 
this knowledge.” “ 

The doctrine that Schopenhauer develops on this founda¬ 
tion is perhaps the most sensitive and complete account of 
the aesthetic life that has ever been rendered. There is no need 
to enter into the details of this account, but its relevance to 
the paradoxes discussed above must be indicated. This theory 
resolves these paradoxes, and reconciles the apparent contra¬ 
dictions of art and appreciation, in a brilliant manner. The 
aesthetic experiences that arc makes possible arc detached and 
disinterested because they are encounters with objects-—Pla¬ 
tonic Ideas — that have no import for the self and cannot be 
bent to the service of the individual will. But such experiences 
are intense and meaningful because they bring us into touch 
with the ultimately real, the source of all else that is. Again, 
the objects that an presents to us in appreciation seem unreal 
as measured against the concepts and standards chat reason 
has derived from its partial and prejudiced consideration of 
physical particulars; but this artistic presentation is a revela¬ 
tion of an order chat is far more real. Similarly, arc is an escape 
from rhe endless and meaningless routine of life that is gov¬ 
erned by subjection to the will, with satiation following hard 
upon desire and with frustration as the only alternative; but 
art raises us to a plane where we participate in life from the 
standpoint of the force that underlies it, and so we are able 
to envisage the vicissitudes of life as episodes in a larger and 
more meaningful partem. Finally, our aesthetic moments arc 
useless and even purposeless so far as funhering the interests 
and contributing to the satisfactions of the individual self; but 
these moments are the most sighi£cant in life, as it is in and 
through them chat we overcome the limitations of selfhood 
and associate ourselves with the unchanging source of all life 
and existence. 

This theory, which is so sensitive and conastent, has only 

* Schopenhauer, pan. at p. 239. 
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one serious weakness, But that one, unfortunately, is fatal: the 
ontology on which it is based is thoroughly uncongenial to 
the modern temper and has been widely rejected. Even grant¬ 
ing the descriptive adequacy and the explanatory power of 
Schopenhauer’s inttrpreution of an, this theory sail has to 
be denied because its metaphysical and epistemological prin¬ 
ciples are largely unacceptable to contemporary thought. Our 
regnant philosophies have been positivisric in their outlook: 
they tend to equate being with physical existence, defined in 
spatio-temporal terms, and they tend to regard the methods 
and results of scientific inquiry as exhausting the significant 
meaning of things. Consequently, the modes of being that 
Schopenhauer identified as the objects of art — the entities 
that art disclose -— are excluded from any status in reality. 
The whole theory then falls to the ground in the manner, as 
Hippolyte Taine described it, of ‘*un vaste ballon gonfli.’' * 
The subsequent history of aesthetics consists to a lai^ extent 
of the search for a body of ideas that will be at once acceptable 
to the new modes of thought and adequate to the persistent 
facts. 

This climax and denouement are of course much more dra¬ 
matic in retrospect than they were felt to be by chose who 
engineered them, These men knew that something had to be 
done, but they had no idea that the operation would be as 
radical as at later proved. Schopenhauer’s focdameatal aes- 
chede category was the concept of imitation: art is accepted 
as being seif-evidendy an imlradon, and the problem that 
theory inherits is to explain what art imitates and how it docs 
this. In Schopenhauer’s hands, imication is a creative act: in 
artistic activity the mind reaches out to what ir had not appre- 

‘ In a review of the French edition of Tbt Wcrld « WtU and Idea th«t 
eppeared in the ieumel Set liibets for MtfcK 4. 1B74. The •ftide is re- 
^'nted in H. Taine, Qernert Essais de Critique ft d'Hirteire, jdlh ed. 
(liris' Hacherre, 19*3). I have discussed in dwail this question of the hb- 
torksi and theoretical origins of eyprcsdoiiisro in an anlcle ‘Wpp^yte 
Taine and the Background of Modem Aesthetics.” The Modern Schoolman 
ao (March t^})* 
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hcnded before and could not apprehend in any other manner. 
The anist must first discover m die realm of Being what he 
then embodies (realizes) in the realm of Becoming: he makes 
Ideas actual. In aesthetic experience — through works of art 
— men do not rehearse a familiar lesson but scan an utterly 
new text. Culture is enriched by art, not merely edified or 
amused. 

Tile theories that immediately succeed Schopcnliaucr still 
spak his language and think in his ccniis. T:unc and the new 
“scientific aescheticians’' retain inuracioti as their h.isic cate¬ 
gory, and refer to the arrist as stripping a^vay the appearance 
of things and revealing their essences. But the logic of their 
position soon overtakes them. On their own terms, such calk 
IS mere babbling. If Existence exhausts Reality, and science is 
adequate to describe Existence, then there is no mode of being 
which is the proper object of arc. Imitation is hereby reduced 
to a servile copying of the obvious and superficial cliarac- 
teristics of things, and the word soon drops from the vocabu¬ 
lary of aesthetics. 

But the theory does not share the face of the word. Indeed, 
ic seems, in the final analysis, that only some form of rhe doc¬ 
trine of imicarion is capable of affording a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of art. For as soon as we make our aesthetic coherent with 
our ontology, the relation of the woric of an to its object be¬ 
comes, in however refined and sophisticated a sense, an “imi¬ 
tative’’ relation. When the critics and the theorists have ex¬ 
ercised ch^ finest subtleties, and have thereby all but de¬ 
stroyed the significance of an, they return to some naive or 
esoteric variant of imicadon to recover the body of their sub¬ 
ject. 

This is a measure of de^radon for the new schools, how¬ 
ever, and is resoned to only surrepddously and when all other 
alternadves have proved inadequate. The serious we^hc of 
inquiry is directed instead to the search for a new aesthetic 
cac^ory — a new frame of reference — in terms of which to 
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describe and explain the phenomena of art. Three such cate¬ 
gories have dominated modem aeschetics- 

4. If arc can no longer be rooted in reality, probably the 
most obvious place to root ic is in the artist. Thus arises the 
theory of expression. This path is taken early; Taine scumbles 
into it wicliouc quite knowing where he is; Tolstoy and Ver- 
on follow it purposefully; Croce and Collingwood pursue it 
to its logical conclusion. Expressionism has made notable con¬ 
tributions to aesthetics. But ic remains a truncated theory be¬ 
cause ic is unable to give a consistent and satisfactory answer 
to the question of what it is that is expressed in art. If this is 
merely the artist’s personal emotions, it is hard to see how 
art can claim much significance. If it is the same aspect of the 
same order of reality as that dealt with by science, it is hard 
to conceive arc as ocher than a temporary stand-in while we 
await more exact knowledge. If it is something that already 
exists in the mind in some other form, it is hard to envisage 
art as more chan translation and embellishment. If it is some 
special realm to which art alone has access, ic requires more 
precise idenrification and substantiation than is afforded by 
such current doarines as that art discovers “values*’ or “ideals” 
or “surface qualities” or “spiritual reality.” Expressionism, 
when pressed, exhibits an unwillingness to hold to any of 
these positions, but retreats circularly from one of them co 
another. 

As this calculated ambiguity of expressionism becomes 
manifest, the search for a basic aesthetic category begins afresh. 
One place co look for this is \wthin the texture of experi¬ 
ence: arc is defined by reference to the response chat ic eficics, 
and the character of art is to be elucidated by a scrutiny of 
the nature of this response and of its place in the economy of 
the psyche. There has been a horde of such psychologiscic 
theories, most of which derive in one way or another from 
the various writings of I. A. Richards, and they agree on only 
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one point of substance: that aesthetic experience is noncogni- 
rive. These theories may be primarily hedonistic, emotive, sen¬ 
sual, contexmaUstic, therapeutic, or linguistic. Arc is variously 
defined in terms of pleasure, play, release and sublimation, pure 
perception, the formation of attitudes, or as a symbol that is 
its own denotatum or designacum. But whatever the positive 
interpretations chat these doctrines propose, they agree on 
the negative tenet that arc does not embody any meaningful 
and significant content, Though an is held to serve a nmltitudc 
of purposes, it is never admitted to have an antecedent object. 

When these elTorts to explain an by reference to processes 
in cither the artist or the appreciator have proved unsatisfac¬ 
tory, there is only one obvious path that remains open: this 
is quire simply to root art in itself. This is the path that is 
taken by formalism. The work of art is held to be an inde¬ 
pendent and self-contained entity: constructed only in accord¬ 
ance with the principles of its medium and of its own internal 
nature; having no reference beyond itself; and constituting its 
own texture of values. The effort to explain art in terms of 
form, like the parallel effort of expressionism, has placed all 
aesfhecicians in its debt. Its advocates have done much to 
clarify the principles of design in the various arts; they have 
given us some of our most penetrating criticism; and, most 
importantly, they have fought to preserve the work of art 
against the erosion of textuS, biographical, sociological, and 
psychological interpretation. But they eventually find them¬ 
selves threatened with futility because they have isolated art 
from all extra-aesihcdc sources. If art is declared to be pure 
form, or absolute construct, the problem of its apparent sig¬ 
nificance can be settled only by the alternatives of nihilism 
and m5rscicism; and the first seems as untrue as the latter is 
unfruitful 

To the extent that these three su^esrions for a basic aes¬ 
thetic category prove unacceptable, and if thought is still 
reluctant to d^ne art in terms of its object, there is only one 
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recourse left. This is to deny that the aesthedc Jife is marked 
off by any quality or function or outcome that is peculiar 
to it. This is the position adopted by John Dewey, and it has 
been quite influential. The point of depanure of this move^ 
ment is the conviction chat expressioniscic, psychologisric, and 
formalistic doctrines have all tended to interpret art in terms 
that are too rcscricdvc and exclusive, and to relegate it to an 
only incidental or esoteric role in Lfe. As against such a view, 
die thesis upon which Dewey and his followers insist is that 
aesthetic experience and art represent a natural development 
of general human impulses, a culmination of traits and tend¬ 
encies that are pervasive in all of man’s activities. All experi¬ 
ence has an aesthetic texture just to the extent that it is co¬ 
herent and satisfactory as experience. All human doing and 
making exhibit an artistic motive and quality just to the extent 
that they are engaged in and enjoyed for their immediace ex¬ 
ercise and outcome. 

In Experience and NaturCy where he is dealing only inci¬ 
dentally with aesthetic questions, Dewey states his position 
thus; "... delightfully enhanced perception or csthedc ap- 
preciadon is of the same nature as enjoyment of any object 
that is consummatory- It is the outcome of a skilled and b- 
telligent art of dealing with natural things for the sake of 
intensifying, purifybg, prolonging and deepening the satis¬ 
factions which they spontaneously afford.” “ In Art as Ex- 
periencey some ten years later, he develops the same position 
more fully, and sums it up in these terms: *‘I have tried to 
show . . . that the esthetic is no btruder in experience from 
without, whether by way of idle luxury or rranscendenc 
ideality, but that it is the clarified and intensified development 
of traits that belong to every normally complete experience. 
This fact I take to be the only secure basis upon which eschedc 
theory can build.” The definidons of appreciation and arc 

• John Dewey. Bxptrieme md N<rwr$ (Chicago; Open Coun Publish¬ 
ing Co., J9*5),p. >84- 
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follow from this. “That which distinguishes an experi^cc as 
esthetic is conversion of resistance and tension, of excitations 
that in themselves arc temptations to diversions, into a move¬ 
ment toward an inclusive and fulfilling close.” “Arc denotes 
a process of doing or making- - - Man whictlcs, carves, sings, 
dances, gestures, molds, draws and paints. The doing or mak¬ 
ing is artistic when the pereeived result is of such a nature 
chat iff qualities as perceived have controlled the question of 
production.” • 

This doctrine has great intrinsic merits. And liistorically it 
has been of value in counteracting the influence of all those 
schools that define art by reference to some limited faculty 
or domain. But I think the movement goes too far in its pro¬ 
test. In its quite proper anxiety to bring the aesthetic life back 
within the orbit of man’s viral concerns, it obscures the dis¬ 
tinctive character and function of aesthetic acrivity, and sub¬ 
merges this in the undifferentiated continuum of the human 
career. That is, the advocates of this position identify appre¬ 
ciation and ait in shcerly quantitative terms, as an intensi¬ 
fication of any moment of awareness and any course of activ¬ 
ity whatsoever. The aesthetic life denies this purported de¬ 
scription and explanation of itself, because it asserts that it 
has a distinctive character and makes a unique contribution. 

This brief account is admittedly perhaps closer to ideal 
history than to real chronicle. What has been occurring in 
modern aesthetics is a great deal richer and more complex 
chan is brought out by this purposely foreshortened narrative. 
But it might be claimed that this account fairly indicates the 
intellectual revolution that gave rise to contemporary schools 
of aesthetics, depicts the pattern of their development, and 
points up the unsolved problem that lies at their roots. 

This problem is, of course, chat of identifying the aesthetic 

•John Dewey, Art as SzparUwe (New York; G. P. Pamam’s Sons. 
'«4). PP« 4^ S^’ itt originil. 
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object. That is, ir is necessary to describe the order or aspect 
of reality that stands as the antecedent subject matter of the 
arose, that is realized through expression and creation and 
presented as the content of arc, and that we grasp as the aes¬ 
thetic object in appreciation. This can be labeled indifferently 
the object of art, emphasizing the artist’s search and discovery 
of it; or the aesthetic object, emphasi 7 jng its embodiment m 
the work of art and its disclosure to us in aesthetic experience. 
The paradoxes of the aesthetic life arc resolved immediately 
wc can specify this object in a manner that satisfies three con¬ 
ditions: it must be real and meaningful in itself, it must be 
relevant to human concerns, and it must be adequately dis¬ 
closed only by arc and in aesthetic experience. 



Chapter VII 

THE AESTHETIC OBJECT 

1 

/. The theoredcal basis on which it is here proposed to 
identify the aesthetic object, and to resolve these paradoxes, 
has been developed in derail. In the application of these gen¬ 
eral ideas to this specific but central problem, there are two 
points, both previously stressed, that will need to be kept 
consrantly in mind- Otherwise the account now to be given 
might appear as an abrupt volte face. 

In the first pbee, it must be regmphasized chat there arc 
no pure occurrences in experience. Every conscious occasion 
reflects the action of all three of man’s psychic components. 
Those experiences that arc even the most intensely aesthetic 
still contain cognitive and affective aspects. The thin^ that 
on such occadons we grasp primarily in terms of their par¬ 
ticularity still bring with them overtones of their connected¬ 
ness and import. 

In the second place, it must be reemphasized that art, though 
it deals with particularity, nevenheless has a univeral refer¬ 
ence. Actual things are similar, though never identical, and 
recognition is a pervasive function of mind. We therefore 
transfer the content and meaning of works of art to the 
familiar denizens of the everyday world. 

The implications of these propositions need only be made 
explicit to afford a simple account of the aesthetic object. 
The things that we discern in aesthetic experience, and that 
are more richly disclosed through arc, are precisely the same 
as those chat we encounter in all experience, of whatever 
mode or level this may be; they are what have previously 
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been described and exemplified as consdeuting the catalogue 
of actual things or occasions. The aesthetic object is such an 
actual thing envisaged as absolutely concrete and determinate. 
Aesthetic objects do not comprise a separate class, having in¬ 
dependent being; they arc not a special order of reality, It is 
not the case that there are three distinct realms of being, one 
composed of facts, another of values, and another of entities. 
Tlicrc is one order of being, infinitely various and complex, 
composed of actual things or occasions- The connectedness, 
the import, and the particularity of things are dimensions, 
not realms, of being; every actual thing participates in all 
three dimensions- 

The material with which an deals — its subject matter or 
point of departure or referent — is ideutical with that of com¬ 
mon experience, and so with that of theory and technology: 
it is the realm of actual things. Art transforms these things into 
aesthetic objects by concentrating its regard upon them as 
being unique and just themselves. But this concentration is 
never complete* and does not altogether exclude from aware¬ 
ness the connectedness and the import of things; these latter 
aspects, which are just as real, as significant, and as pervasive 
os particularity, recede toward the periphery of attention, but 
they do not disappear from view. What we have offered to 
us as the aesthetic object — as the content of arc — is an in¬ 
tensified vision of the concreteness and dererminateness of 
some actual occasion. But because no experience is pure, and 
because art has a universal reference, when things appear as 
aescberic objects they are not purged of thdr entanglement 
with other things and with ourselves. As transformed into an 
aesthetic object, the thing asserts its particularity and unique¬ 
ness; as the subject that undergoes this transformanon, the 
thing asserts its composite character. These assertions go hand 
in hand, and give rise to the paradoxes of aesthetics. 

The resolution of these paradoxes resides in this dual role 
chat is played by the aesthetic object, and in the consequent 
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duality that is laid upon aesthetic experience. When our atti¬ 
tude is primarily aesthetic, attention is centered upon some 
concrete particular, and any reference beyond this, to other 
particulars, to the self and its purposes, to ideas and concepts, 
is greatly inhibited. The aesthetic object is detached from 
the environment of other things, as well as from the human 
neighborhood, and the relations that ideas and emotions trace 
out^vard from it arc severed- But even in the course of experi¬ 
ences that arc intensely aesthetic, this attitude docs not main¬ 
tain its dominance continually and without coni}x;tirion: it is 
challenged by our natural concerns for the import and the 
connectedness of things- The aesthetic object is rctiansfonncd 
and replaced in the dimensions of the self and tlic world: >vc 
consider the meaning it reflects upon these, and our appre- 
henrion of it is modified by this deepened awareness. So 
throughout the aesthetic life there is a perpetual tension and 
vacillation between these two tendencies, one seeking to grasp 
things on their own terms, the other seeking to absorb thin^ 
into our total interests. These two moments, which will 
obviously have a content and quality that arc quite diflerent, 
alternate with and interpenetrate one another throughout the 
course of each occasion that still remains a single, unified, 
and continuing aesthetic experience- It is their cnmpresencc 
in the aesthetic life that gives rise to the paradoxes that loom 
so large within it. This summary statement of the character 
and status of the acscheric object can now be expanded ns it 
is applied to the resolution of these paradoxes. 

n 

3. The common substance of conscious life is a closely 
knit fabric of particularity, import, and connectedness. We 
fracture the things we encounter into images, emotions, and 
ideas} and simultaneously we weld these diverse views into 
a single coherent picture. As we grasp things and ensconce 
them in experience, we note their individuality or uniqueness 
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or “thisncss”; we feel cheir immediate impact and sense their 
more remote repercussions upon ourselves; and we refer them 
to an already accomulaced and prepared body of ideas» which 
establishes their pertinent relations with ocher things- Our 
usual dealings with the world are dispersed at about the same 
intensity through these three dimensions. Attention plays back 
and forth across them, fusing what it calces from each into a 
composite interpretation, and so building up at once out “nor¬ 
mal’' conceptions of things and our “normal’’ attitudes toward 
them. 

Bat attention may on any occasion be concentrated on one 
of these dimensions. The usual roudne of life is then inter¬ 
rupted in order to be intensified, and experience cakes on a 
special quality. It is when our regard is focused on particular¬ 
ity, and things are viewed as aesthetic objects, that experience 
wears the peculiarly aesthetic traits of disinterestedness, de¬ 
tachment, and distance. The reason for this is simply chat in 
so viewing things we at once weaken the attention chat we pay 
to the import of things for ourselves and cheir connectedness 
among themselves. We consequently drain away from experi¬ 
ence much of the quality tliat accrues to ic from our sense of 
these latter aspects of things, while we heighten the quality 
char accrues to it from our realization of their uniqueness. 

The first result of this is co make our regard for the con¬ 
creteness and decerminaceness of things a great deal more 
acute and sensitive than it usually is. We alert ourselves, and 
take pains co grasp the aesthetic object with ail of the depth 
and discrimination that lie in our power. We take heed of 
nuances of character and scniccuxe chat we would ordinarily 
overlook altogether or dismiss as inconsequential. The aesthetic 
object that is Caking form and substance in experience en¬ 
thralls us, we arc anxious lest we miss even the slightest of its 
aspects, and we bring all of our faculties to bear upon the 
effort to obtain a clear and complete vision of it. 

Consequent upon our absorption in its particularity, the 
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aesthetic object is detached from its usual contexts and many 
of its customary associations are disrupted. It is removed from 
its lodgment in the framework of our ideas and purposes, and 
so it loses a large part of its relevance for our normal interests 
and concerns. The more intensely we experience a tiling as 
unique and determinate b its own right, the less apt arc we 
CO experience it as sbiilar to other things and as portentous 
for ourselves. It is so much itself chat it sheds the general mean¬ 
ings and significances chat we habitually find in tilings. The 
aesthetic object impresses itself upon us on its own terms in¬ 
stead of bemg taken and forced into the settled patterns of our 
modes of thought and feeling. The result of all this is to give 
to aesthetic experience, in one of its moments, the aura of 
dkbeerestedness, detachment, distance, passivity, and pur¬ 
gation chat is so famous. 

But this is only half of the story. As we have seen, the total 
aeschecic experience also exhibits the qualities of mvolvemenc 
and turbulence. Since the aesthetic life consists of encounters 
with the same rhmgs that we meet in all of experience, which 
are only transformed but not destroyed as such m becoming 
aesthetic objects, and since we participate in these encounters 
with our total selves, It is only natural chat this should be the 
case. The specifically aesthetic concern for the uniqueness and 
detemunaceness of thbgs is preponderant and controlling 5 
but it always shares attention to some extent with our con¬ 
cerns for the location of thbgs in a public environment and 
for their presence in our private lives. And m the course of 
even intensely aesthetic experience these latter concerns will 
from time to time become dominant and mcerrupt apprecia¬ 
tion. The mmd plays upon the thing before it with ^ of its 
resources, both natural and acquired: with the faculties that 
it brbgs bto the world, and the experience, m the form of 
ideas, emotions, habits, memories, and purposes, that it has 
accumulated in its passage through the world. So we never 
really lose tight of the presence of things in the dimensions 
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of the self and the environment. This double awareness is 
always present, even though in the background, lending depth 
and body to aesthetic experience, filling it out, and giving to 
it much of the vague but heavy portent that is so characcerisdc 
a feature of it. As we see more clearly the particuldricy of 
things, we prepare a sharper realization of their impingement 
upon us and of their place in the total scheme of thbgs. This 
realization may come to full maturity only later, when our 
attitude ceases to be aesthetic, becomes instead either cognirive 
or affective, and we set out mcenciontlly to absorb what we 
have learned of the actuality of things into the patterns of 
our ideas and purposes. But we usually deal with things in all 
of these dimensions simultaneously, however our regard may 
be concentrated upon one of them. Even when our experience 
is dominantly aesthetic, we are apt to be tracing out the fresh 
indications of connectedness and import that are opened to 
us by our invigorated sense of particularity. So it is to be 
expected chat such experiences should be intense, should in¬ 
volve us passionately, and should draw us to an mtimare par- 
ticiparion in the things and events that they depict. 

j, From a strialy phenomenological point of view, the 
paradox of disinterested involvement is the most important 
of the aesthetic paradoxes because it is the most prominent: 
it describes the quality that is most pervasive and characteris¬ 
tic b aesthetic experience. But from a dialectical pobt of 
view, the paradoxes chat center around the relation of art to 
reality and to life — and especially the former — are more 
important because of the ontological questions that they raise. 

It has already been argued that all of these paradoxes have 
the same essential struccure: they arise because the aesthetic 
life always contains two moments, ot phases. In our apprecia¬ 
tion of art and beauty we seem at first to act as strictly aes¬ 
thetic agents, and to make the acquaintance of thb^ solely 
on their own terms. But as this acquamtance ripens it bvolves 
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US as complete human beings, our interest becomes more bal¬ 
anced and inclusive, and we draw things within the matrix 
of our accumulated experience and our total concerns. At 
one moment the aesthetic object is just itself, isolated from 
all other objects and from ourselvesi at another moment we 
become aware that behind the aesthetic object there stands a 
full-bodied three-dimensional thing, which then takes its 
place in the world of things and in our own lives,* In the 
Iang:uagc chat has been defined earlier, now the aesthetic ob¬ 
ject is only an entity, now it is also a fact and a value. Art 
always leads this double life in our encounters with it. 

I would now further suggest that the more specific para¬ 
doxical qualities of aesthetic experience (which seem to be 
derivative but are actually constitutive) arise because of the 
different points of view from which we regard art when, 
in the second moment of our acquaintance with it, we destroy 
its isolation and absorb it into the fabric of our lives. The 
aesthetic object has both a primary and a secondary status. 
Its primary status, which it occupies when our regard for it 
is dominantly aeschetic, remains constant, and is that of an en¬ 
tity. Its secondary status, which it occupies when our regard 
is more wholly human, is complex and variable. 

During the intensely aesthetic moment of appreciation, 
arc appears to be utterly unconnected with reality or life, 
The aesthetic object is remote and self-contained, seeming to 
need no support from actual things and to shed no light upon 
them. But our attitude soon changes, becoming broader and 

^Ic ^ould be noted chat this ''thing chu stands behind the aesthetic 
object" is noc nec^&rily or vren frequency, a smglt coocrece particular. 
The ‘'imitacioa” of arc is much more chan porcrainire or depiccton of the 
individual. The reference that we find in the aeschetic cbjecc is more usiuUy 
a universal meaning, of the kind proper to vt. which sheds light on many 
panieuUrs. As It was pur earlier m discussion of expression CChap. V, 
See. i), this meaning » the precipitate of many prolonged and matured 
experiences on die part of the arcst; similarly, it iLununates our acquaint¬ 
ance with a whole range of aeraal things or occasions. ThU point is de¬ 
veloped inoce folly ia the final section of the present chapter. 
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more cohesive- To the excenc that this secondary regard be¬ 
comes cognitive, we rctransform the aesthcric object into a 
fact. Or, to be more exact, we treat this object — the content 
of the work of art —as factually meaningfol. We refer this 
concent quite confidently and spontaneously to the regions of 
our familiarity, and this lias the effect of bringing these re¬ 
gions more vividly before us, of extending and tuning our 
acquaintance with them. We realize that art conveys meanings 
which bear upon the character of actual things, and which 
arc relevant to the real world. 

But we also realize chat arc is unrealistic in the sense that it 
often docs violence to our settled conceptions of things: ic 
flaunts our established modes of perception, it disrupts our 
ordered interpretations, and ic challenges our values. The art¬ 
ist distorts and disarranges, selects and emphasizes, separates 
and juxttposes things in ways that make them seem quite 
foreign to us. Yet aU the while art is doing this, it insists, in 
our experience of it, chat it is carrying us closer to the heart 
of things, and is showing them to us more nearly as they really 
are. Arc deals with the things of the common world, familiar 
to us in ordinary experience; it wrenches our accustomed 
ways of viewing and interpreting these things, ways that have 
been slowly and carefully developed, chat are widely held in 
common, and chat are acknowledged to be effective guides in 
our dealings with chbgs. And art claims that this ‘‘unrealistic 
view of reality” chat it presents is a sound and valid revela¬ 
tion. How can this be? 

This can be, and is, for the simple reason that arc, in focus¬ 
ing our attention upon pardcularicy, gives us a view of things 
that contains at once both much more and much less than we 
arc accustomed to in our ordinary casual experience. Our 
usual encounters with thbgs are a rather close fusion of aes¬ 
thetic, cognitive, and affective momenrs. We make the ac- 
quabtance of rhings by continually shifting our regard from 
one of these perspeCTives to another, paying heed now to the 
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actual thing before us, now to its location in the world of 
things, and now to its impact on us; and at the same time we 
fuse these moments into a ^nglc cohesive whole. In our ordi¬ 
nary experiencing of things, we sacrifice some of their particu¬ 
larity, some of their connectedness, and some of their import 

_and usually a great deal of these — for the sake of getting 

what seems to be the important part of each within the focus 
of experience and in satisfactory proponion with one another, 
Tlitt is, wc normally sacrifice intensity and fineness of vision 
in order cliac this may be more facile and inclusive- This is 
even more true of our accumulated and established concep¬ 
tions of things: of what can best be called our habits of ex¬ 
perience- These habits consist of stereotypes, class-concepts, 
settled beliefs, abstract and general ideas, prejudices, prefer¬ 
ences and other such elements which are the gradual precipi¬ 
tation of past experience and which largely determine what 
we expect to experience, and so do experience, on recogniza¬ 
ble occasions in the future, These habits of experience are a 
blended selection of what we have come to regard as the 
more conspicnous and significant aspects of the particularity, 
the connectedness, and the import of chin^- Partly as the 
result of our own repeated encounters with similar things 
and situations, and partly as the result of socitd inheritance 
and training, we accept as especially important certain of the 
actual characteristics of things, certain of the relations that 
hold between them, and certain of their human consequences. 
T^at is, we acquire convictions as to what things ate as en¬ 
tities, as facts, and as values. These convictions, of course, are 
never completely settled and inflexible: they vary somewhat 
from person to person, and they hold in suspension various 
elements that are predpicated out in different ways on different 
occasions. Water is not the same thing to men who are thirsty, 
or dirty, or drowning; nor to people who have been brought 
up near the ocean, in the mountains, or on a river bank. But 
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men’s habits of experience are to a high degree common and 
constant, and especially so within a cultural group. 

For my present argument, the point to be emphasized is chat 
these habits are the dominant factor in deteimining and de¬ 
fining what men regard as real. Reality, or the realness of 
things, is chat selection of their particularity, their import, and 
their connectedness that men have come to accept and expect. 
When we view things aesthetically, and especially as the 
trained and specialized vision of the artist grasps and presents 
things, wc get both more and less of them than these habits 
contain. 

In the first place, our attention is concentrated on the par¬ 
ticularity of things, with a relative neglect of rheir import and 
connectedness. The artist forces us, or we happen of ourselves, 
to become so enthralled to the actual character of things that 
we overlook their relations with other things and with our¬ 
selves. At the very least, this disrupts our habits of experience, 
wrenches us from our preconceptions, and presents things to 
us on terms that are novel and strange. A river becomes some¬ 
thing to be merely looked at as being what it is, with a rich 
character of its own, and not also something to be understood 
by reference to the surrounding topography and to be used as 
a means of transportation or water-supply. An illicit love affair 
is something to watch developing before us, with its accidental 
beginning, its casual episodes and intense crises, its gradual 
disinrcgracion into boredom or quarreling, its repercussions 
upon the various parties involved by it. It is only incidentally 
something to be explained In terms of childhood neglect, a 
nagging wife, a busy husband, a scheming secretary, or a 
search for even spurious glamor to relieve the dullness of 
children and cooking; and it is only inddcntally something for 
which blame is to be assigned, and of which the consequences 
are to be assessed. Because of this emphasis upon one dimension 
of things, and this neglect of their other dimensions, the acs- 
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theric object defies our habits of experience and assumes che 
aura of unreality; it is not an object such as we are accustomed 
to, and so we tend to regard it as a thing which does not 
‘‘really” exist. 

If this emphasis and neglect are carried to any great extreme, 
we arc apt to go beyond the mere negative charge of unreal- 
ness” and accuse the arrist of being irrational or immoral. Com¬ 
mon sense feels that it is wrong of artists to deal wkh things in 
terms that do violence to our cognitive and a/fcctiyc habits. 
The artist is charged with perverting the nature of things, with 
exposing what is better left hidden, with destroying man's 
simple faith and confounding him with false subtleties; and, 
what is worse, he is charged with condoning and even sym¬ 
pathizing with actions that should be condemned. Murderers, 
adulterers, thieves, and villains generally should be punished, 
not revealed to us as creatures lilce ourselves who arc driven 
by circumstance, accident, and compelling purpose to do what 
for them is a concrete act, not an item under a rubric. This 
view has even been carried to the point where the censors of 
popular entertainment will not permit a “bad” person to come 
to a “good” end, or a “wrong” action to be “rewarded.” This 
reflects the normal — and in some respects even the healthy — 
common-sense insistence that a thing is its connectedness and 
its import, as well as being itself, and that these must always be 
taken into account in any treatment of the thing, The artist 
insists that a thing is above all its particular self, and that we 
are not justified in restricting and torturing it into the shape 
demanded by our habits. Art often strikes us as unreal becau« 
in our usual dealings with things wc are so intent upon their 
relations and consequences that we do not grasp with any rich¬ 
ness or acumen their individual contours. A man who kills him¬ 
self is a suicide; he is driven to this action by bankruptcy or 
ill-health or general despair and hopelessness; and the conse¬ 
quence of his act is the impoverishment of his family. The 
course through which Quentin Compson, in Faulkner’s The 
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Sound and the Tury, came to his end in the River Charles is 
so far outside the range of these cliches and biases that it must 
put a great strain upon our sense of reality. And even so 
“realistic” a play as Arthur Miller’s Death oj a Salesman ioiaes 
us to expand and reanimate our dulled habits in order to in¬ 
clude it within the reality they define. To the common-sense 
accusation that he distorts reality, the artist replies in kind. 
And one measure of his art is his success in leading men to 
cnlarg;c their habitual views and interpretations of things, their 
rational stereotypes and their moral prejudices, so as to accom¬ 
modate the particularity chat he has presented. 

But this focusing of attention upon particular things as such, 
with its consequent neglect of their connectedness and import, 
is not the only feature of art chat lends it an air of unreality. 
For, in the second pbcc, artists are very highly selective even 
in their treatment of particularity. The poet and novelist and 
dramatist, the painter and sculptor and architect, the composer 
and the choreographer, grasp and present only a segment of 
the actual character of things. The particularity that is made 
available to us in our encounters with things is manifold, The 
envisagement of things at which we have gradually arrived, 
and which we have then enshrined in our habits, is like a thin 
layer stripped from the surface of these encounters: it repre¬ 
sents a great many of the facets that things expose to us, but it 
represents none of these with any great depth or refinement. 
These habits of experience which furnish our familiarity are 
hasty and shallow composites of the richly various particularity 
chat is there to be experienced. These habits compose our pic¬ 
ture of reality. Which is to say that, from the point of view of 
common sense, the real is largely synonymous with the familiar, 

What the artist does, almost of necessity, is to concentrate 
his gaze upon only some of these facets of things. And he ex¬ 
plores these chosen facets with a persistence and acumen that 
are altogether foreign to common sense. He insists with great 
vigor upon those aspects of particularity that interest him; and 
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in advancing these he is quite ruthless in his disregard of other 
aspects, which he alters or even suppresses when they threaten 
to obtrude upon and interfere with his pursuit of his goal. The 
frequent response of common sense to this arrisric treatment of 
particulars is to accuse the artist of distortion, carel^ness, 
willful untruth, perversity, and lack of balance. Tl'is richness 
of the character of citings, and this narrowing and intensifica¬ 
tion of the artistic vision, can be verified with casual case front 
any of che arts- The varying ways in which Van Gogh, C 6 - 
eanne. Turner, Claude Lorrain, Henri Rousseau, Watteau, 
Manet, Kandinsky, and Braque paint a landscape is an obvious 
illustration- Each has selected some aspect of this, and Itas been 
obsessed to bring it vividly before attention: each is saying, 
"see, this is what a bndscape is; look at this, and don’t bother 
about all che other features; they are only incidental.” The 
difference between them lies only in their identifications of 
the essential and the fortuitous. Again, we have novelise de¬ 
picting the quality of the human adventure in such divenc 
terms as those of Jane Auscen, Dickens, Trollope, Faulkner, 
Dostoyevsky, Proust, and James Joyce. We have cornposers 
who feel man’s emotional involvements with rhe world in such 
different ways as Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms, Debussy, Wag¬ 
ner, Franck, and Schocnbei^. Even with respect to areas 
of experience where we would the most expect a wide and 
fixed agreement about the particularity of things, we find ar¬ 
tistic disagreements of an extreme sort. Religious and domestic 
architecture illustrate this point. We would anticipate a com¬ 
mon view of what constitutes devotion, of the proper attitude 
with which we should approach God, and of the sort of edifice 
that best expresses and stimulates this. And we would certainly 
expect a firmly seeded view of what a home should be. But we 
find neither of these. Religious architecture, even in any one 
sea, varies enormously: it may stress magnificence or sim¬ 
plicity, opulence or sternness, majestic awe or humble com¬ 
munion, soaring hope or passive renunciation. While a home 
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may be designed with primary emphasis on convenience or 
impressiveness, its physical site or its owner's personality, its 
materials or the furniture it contains, family life or expansve 
entertainment. 

What common sense through habit accepts as real things 
have all of these characteristics, and none of them strongly. 
A landscape has solidity, a geometrical pattern, color, atmos¬ 
phere, surface quality, light and shadow, and other traits. 
A home is a place to relax, to entertain, to exhibit one’s pos¬ 
sessions, CO sleep and eat, to look at, and to express one’s per¬ 
sonality. We feel close to God and remote from Him, we seek 
His justice and His mercy, we love Him and fear Him, wc are 
humble and proud before Him, wc are sad and joyous in our 
thoughts of Him. The real things that have become our fa¬ 
miliars are shallow composites of many characteristics, and 
these frequently clash. When the artist fastens upon some one 
or few of these, and pursues them relentlessly, the logic of his 
experience will often lead him to neglect or deny ocher char¬ 
acteristics that are equally parts of the reals chat we accept. 
So common sense says that arc is unrealistic, and on its own 
cerms Ic is right. 

But common sense also says that arc reveals reality. If there 
is no special private realm to which arc gives man access, this 
can only mean that art ulomately yields a richer and finer view 
of just those real things that it seems at first to distort and 
betray. When we say that arc is unrealisric we mean, essen¬ 
tially, chat ic gives us much less of the totsHsy of things than 
our habits of experience have accumulated and accustomed us 
to. When we now say that art reveals reality we mean, essen¬ 
tially, chat ic gives us much more of the particularity of things 
than our habits of experience retain and make available to us- 
By narrowing and concentrating our regard for things, the 
artist leads us to discover aspects of them that we have hitherto 
overlooked, or have long forgotten, or have rejected as unim¬ 
portant, or have simply relegated to the amorphous back- 
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ground of twarcoess for no good reason save that they do not 
especially appeal to us. 

The insight into particularity that the artist gives us, how¬ 
ever outrageous it appears at first glance, proves on further 
acquaintance to be relevant and illuminating. We are brought 
to the vivid realization that actual thin^ and events do have 
those characteristics that the artist is insisting upon. Memory 
is stimulated, and we relive past encounters with sucli intensity 
and acuteness that we now discover to have been j^rcsem and 
important in them, elements that we had never noticed at the 
time. Our attention is alerted and directed in such a way that 
there emerge sharply from this actual encounter features that 
before we have only vaguely suspected. Our interest is given 
an orientation and focus such that we approach future en¬ 
counters with a definite anticiparion which enables us ro seize 
from them much that would otherwise have gone unrealized. 

The paucity and fragmenrariness of our ordinary experience 
of things are notorious. The accusation has been made over 
and over again chat we see instead of looking, that we hear 
instead of listening, that we know instead of understanding, 
char we believe instead of learning, that we react instead of 
feeling, that we judge instead of sympathizing, that we take 
exercise instead of enjoying the play of nerve and muscle. 
Bergson has summed up this charge in his usual happy way in 
saying that we do not really attend to things, but merely seek 
to recognize them: “Enfin. pour tout dire, nous ne voyons pas 
les choses m^mes; nous nous bornons, le plus sou vent, a lire des 
Etiquettes colIEes sur elles.”* 

An fills In the gaps and repairs rhe fractures chat yawn so 
lately in our ordinary experience of particular things. The 
artist sharpens the contours of things, and brings us to a fuller 
and more acute discovery of what they offer to experience. 
By his creatmcnc of rhe various elements and aspects of things, 

Bergson, Le Rhe. Bsnd eA. (Psrisi Presses Universltaim de 
FfMce, t9*7)»p< >17* 
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he gives these a prominence that we have to notice. And it is 
a shore passage from this artistic apprehension to the realization 
chat these same elements and aspects are real and important in 
actual things. When we rec^nize this, we cease to speak of 
art as unrealistic, and begin to tefer to it as a revelation of 
reality. By this we simply mean that art presents the particu¬ 
larity of things in a way that enables us to see this with far 
greater clarity and acumen than is otherwise possible. Arc thus 
extends and refines the range of our familiarity. What art re¬ 
veals CO us when it presents things as entities, and what at first 
seems so remote and unrealisric, we later confirm as inherent 
in the actual things chat we encounter daily. 

4 . The paradox arisii^ from art’s double claim that it is 
both an escape from life and a more intense pardcipadon in 
life is analogous in origin and structure to the one that we just 
considered. So long as our regard is strictly aesthetic, we do 
not think of the work of arc as impinging at all upon our lives 
or as having any relation to our usual concerns. We are so 
immersed in the pardcubrity before us that we have at most 
only a dim sense of any exiscence or meaning beyond this. It is 
in reflecting upon this aesthetic moment that we say of art 
chat it carries us out of ourselves, chat it takes our minds off 
things, that it releases us from the frustrations that life imposes 
and the suppressions that it demands, chat it ^ves us a vicarious 
victory over difiiculdes that we cannot otherwise surmount. 
The aesthetic object, presented as an entity, sweeps us into its 
orbit, takes us out of our usual self-absorption, and so our 
experience of it appears as an escape from life. 

But this moment passes, and our attitude grows more in¬ 
clusive. To the extent chat this secondary regard becomes 
affective, we retransfoim the aesthetic object into a value. Or, 
more exactly, we treat this object as an actual thing that we 
were encountering, or might encounter, in the world. If the 
thing presented in the work of arc is a physical object or scene. 
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wc become intensely aware of the human import of this 
The aesthetic object ceases to be only an entity: we realize 
that it has meaning for our vital concerns, we regard it as a 
thing having some kind and degree of value for us, and we are 
led to consider the various ways in which it might abet or 
impede our purposes. A bowl of fruit is sustenance; a land¬ 
scape is a place for amorous dalliance or quiet soUrudc; a street 
scene is the neighborhood of our youth; the garden described 
in a poem is that in whicli we plighted our love, or wept at its 
rejection. If the thing presented in the work of arc is a person, 
or a human siwation or episode, we realize that we might be 
this person, that we might be entangled in this situation or 
involved in this episode. We accept as though at least they 
might be real the people chat we meet in novels, plays, operas, 
ballets, paintings, scuipmre, poems, and songs: we suffer and 
rejoice with them, we share their hopes and disappointments, 
we follow their adventures closely, we undergo their failures 
and successes. Similarly, we are emotionally stirred by music 
and painting and architecture; these evoke memories, excite 
anticipations, and lead us to envisage scenes and situations m 
which we take a part that is none the less active for being 
imaginative. Wc project ourselves into the personalities that 
we meet in art, and we parridpace in their careers. And where 
art docs not give us an explicit person or situation — as is 
largely the case in music, archicecrure, and the dance — but 
only an emotion or a mood, wc use this as a nucleus around 
which to weave our dreams, peopling and arranging these as 
our feelings dictate. So art, which at one moment of our ac¬ 
quaintance with it lifts us out of life, at another moment im¬ 
merses us in life. 

But this is by no means the end of the matter. If it were, the 
impact of ait would be only of the sort chat we call senti¬ 
mental or romantic: we would merely use an as a peg upon 
which to hang our dreams, a door to Neverland, a drug of 
wish-fulfillment. This does happen fax too often in our en- 
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counters with art, and especially with pseudo-art of popular 
entercainmcnc, and the matter will be discussed later. Bat the 
impact of real art in our serious encounters with it is far dif¬ 
ferent. far more significant and profound and gripping, than 
this. When art returns us to the context of life, it does not set 
us free to follow our own fancy, and it does not confront us 
with objects and situations to which wc respond as we would 
CO the familiar incidents of everyday life. Rather, art leads us 
to envisage human beings and human encounters in a new light, 
CO adopt an attitude chat is more tolerant and sympathetic 
toward them, and to reconsider the judgments and evaluations 
that wc are accustomed to pass upon the characters and actions 
of men. 

Art is able to accomplish this because even when the aes¬ 
thetic object assumes the status of a value, it still retains many 
of the characteristics chat are proper to it as an entity. Wc 
now realize that art depicts objects and persons, situations and 
episodes, that could perfectly well exist and occur in the “real” 
world; so our concern for their human consequences is aroused. 
But this concern does not seek or find the release that k would 
if our aedtude and experience were purely affective; we do not 
merely estimate the import of these things for us, and then 
respond in a way to dominate them for our own puj^oses. 
Because the thing that we are experiencing is an aesthetic ob¬ 
ject, and has the status of an enricy, it focuses our attention 
upon itself as an actual particular: it asserts its own unique 
character, it proclaims the significance that it has for itself, and 
it insists on its right to pursue its own course toward its own 
ends. It refuses to accommodate itself to our evaluations, to 
submit passively to our judgments upon it, to acknowledge 
that it could or should be other chan it is. The things and per¬ 
sons and actions that are presented in art induce us to suspend 
our usual prejudices and values, and to accept them on their 
own terms. 

It is frequently held that art has this power because we know 
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chat what it depicts is not real. I think this misses the mark 
widely. Of course we do recognize, at least in retrospect, that 
arc is fictitious. But this awareness certainly does not loom 
largely, even if ic is present ac all, in actual aesthetic experience- 
It is a familiar saying that the characters in our favorite books 
are more real and vivid to us chan most of the people that we 
meet and deal with daily. The same is true of the moods and 
emotions evoked by the music we love, of the scenes ra the 
paintings we hang in our homes, of the situations that unfold 
in the plays chat we go to again and again, Anyone who has 
seen Laurette Taylor in The Glass Menagerie, or has heard 
the Budapest Quartet play Beethoven's Opus 131, or has fol¬ 
lowed the careers of Plantagetiec Palliser and Lady Glencora 
in Trollope's Parliamentary novels, or has looked ac a Van 
Gogh landscape, can never possibly be led to accept the notion 
that the power of art depends upon our recognizing that it is 
unreal. 

Quite to the contrary, the power of art depends upon our 
accepting the particular thing that it presents as intensely real 
and significant. We are so intent upon the aesthetic object that, 
even though we are well aware of the bearing this has upon 
actual things and actual life fituations, our usual response to 
these latter is inhibited and altered- We are so absorbed in the 
objects and characters and episodes presented in art that our 
sense of their human import is tempered and controlled by our 
realization of their intrinsic si^ficance. Normally, when our 
attitude is affective, we recognize and classify things by refer¬ 
ence to abstract concepts, judge them against abstract values, 
and consign them to abstract desdnies- That is, we are domi¬ 
nated by a mixture of selfish interest and reforming zeal. We 
want to exploit natural resources, abolish war, convert the 
heathen, punish criminals, and improve the position of the op¬ 
pressed. But when this attitude occurs before art — when it 
^ pervaded and directed by a larger aesthetic concern —we 
arc made intensely aware of the intricate character of things, 
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of the forces that act upon them and the motives they obey, 
and we recognize the justification they have for the courses 
they follow, The summary appraisal and treatment to which 
we subject actual things is suspended, and we enter into these 
things as presented as aesthetic objects, and see and feel and 
live from their point of view. In War and Peace we sense the 
inevitability and yet the casualness of war, we see it apparently 
engulfing human interests and yet really touching these only 
superficially, we feel it going on its course quite undisturbed 
by man’s efforts to direct it. A painting of a steel mill or a 
denuded forest or a suburban development forces ns to realize 
what wc do to our natural and human surroundings in the 
pursuit of limited economic ends. Nora, of A DoWs House, is 
not merely a wife who needs psychiatric and legal help, nor 
is she merely a symbol of suppressed and coddled womanhoodi 
she is a person of rich and conflicting feelings, desires, and in¬ 
terests. The things and persons chat we meet in art, the ad¬ 
ventures we encounter, the emotions we undergo, are so vivid 
and complete that we follow them on their own terms, and 
accept them at their own estimations, instead of measuring 
them against our feelings and purposes, and judging them by 
our standards. The aesthetic object dominates its reference to 
actual things and situadonsi because of this, it returns us to life 
with a finer sense of the nuances and complexities that await us 
in the world of reality, with a broader perspeedve, and with 
a deeper tolerancc- 

Ivan, m The Brothers Karamazov, begins his conversation 
with Alyosha, which culminates in the magnificent story of 
the Grand Inquisitor, with this “confession”: 

I could never understand how one could love one’s neighbors. 
It’s just one’s neighbors, to my mind, that one can't love, chough 
one might love those tt a distance. . . For any one to love a man, 
he must be hidden, for as soon as he shows his face, love is gone 
,. . The question is, whether that’s due to men’s bad qualities or 
whether it’s inherent in their nature- To my thinking. Christ- 
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like love for men is a miracle impossible on earth. He was God. 
But we are not gods. Suppose I, for instance, suffer intensely. 
Another can never know now much 1 suffer, because he is an¬ 
other and not I. And what’s more, a man is rarelj; ready to admit 
another’s suffering (as though it were a distinction). . . And so 
he deprives me instantly of his favour, and not at all from bad¬ 
ness of heart. Beggars, especially genteel beggars, ought never 
to show themselves, but to ask for charity through the news¬ 
papers. One can love one's neighbor in the abstract, or even at 
a distance, but at close quarters it's almost impossible.* 

In our usual dealings with things, the more intimately wc 
ace involved with them the more difficult it Is for us to regard 
them ac all as they regard themselves, Proxiiniry affords us by 
far the best opportunity to make the close acquaintance of 
things and persons, of situarions and actions; but actual proxim¬ 
ity usually means that this acquainrance is distorted and cm 
short by the pressure of our viral concerns. Art, because it 
gives os aesthetic objects, enables us to project ourselves into 
things, to prolong our acquaintance with them, and to partici¬ 
pate In wcuations from their point of view as well as from our 
own. Wc escape from the egocentric predicament, and live 
through events on several planes, or in several roles, simultane¬ 
ously. Our sympathy for things and persons is hereby gwatly 
increased, our evaluations become more tolerant, our judg¬ 
ments more nearly impardsL If we are to understand and love 
even those who are our neighbors, we must be able to envisa^ 
our mutual affairs and encounters in their terms as well as in 
our own. Aesthetic acquaintance makes this possible- It is for 
this reason that it has the paradoxical quality of being at once 
an escape from life and a more intimate and profound partici¬ 
pation in life. When we think of the narrow, petty, and devious 
ways into which the actual business of living frequently forces 
us, then we realize that art is really an escape to life. 

* Fyodor Dostoyevsky, The Brothers Karemetov, irans. Conscwice Gar¬ 
nett (Kew YorifT Modem Libraiy, 
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The paradoxes hitherto discussed are all inherent in the 
structure of the aesthetic life, and issue from the fact that this 
life comprises as integral features of itself two moments that 
are quite distinct in orientation and quality, The final paradox, 
that art is important but purposeless, stani on a different foot¬ 
ing. It arises when, having first accepted at their face value the 
claims that the aesthetic life makes for itself, -we then seek to 
interpret and pass judgment upon these claims from some point 
of view cliat is extraneous to the aesthetic life. Art asserts that 
it is relevant to our grasp of the world and significant for the 
conduct of life- But art does not, in and of itself, either clnci- 
dare or substantiate this plea.* 

Since art docs not itself disclose the purpose that grounds its 
importance, we attempt to do this for it. And the obvious way 
for us to do it is to base ourselves upon our currently more 
familiar cognitive and affective habits of interpretation, and 
in these terms to understand and evaluate what has been oc¬ 
curring in our experiences of art. Having accepted the impor¬ 
tance of art on the basis of a complete immersion in the aes¬ 
thetic life, we now seek to analyze this importance by with- 

‘No more, for that maixer, do theory and technology. Both the absttact 
notions of science and the intricate machines and techniques of the en- 
giaeerlng disciplines hare in the past been highly suspect and are still the 
object of frequent ridicule. Any wereme dcpanuie from common seme 
pr^es it se lf only gradually, and always by remaking common sense in its 
Image. The cast of common sense U now a gross replica of the pure and 
ap^ed sciences; these are thereby so firmly established in our esteem that 
we forget that there have been Mriods when roan’s image of himself and 
his surroundings was expressed m other terms—political of rclimous or 
military or phOosophical—and when the view of the world set forth by 
theory and technokjgy was regarded as 4 wild extravagance. Common 
sense even now exhibits coward' these specialists a strong undetcorrent of 
scepticism tinged with scorn, which usually expre^ itself as a gwide 
mocker but often enough breaks into biting saore. The cartoons of 
Rube (^Idbe^ and that masterpiece of Charlie Qiaplin’s. "Modem Tirnea," 
make a shamble of the exa^etaoons and laefiicieacles of the "practical" 
sciences, while moch contemporary huraot follows—though rather at a 
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drawing alcogether from the aesthetic attitude and absorbing 
art inco the framework of our rational and practical purposes. 
In a word, we set out to reduce the aesthetic to nonacsthetic 
terms. 

Of course we fail In this attempt. Art does make a contribu¬ 
tion to our cognitive and affective undertakings, because it 
furthers our grssp of the connectedness and t])c import of 
things. But arc does this only indirectly, or by reflection, as it 
were; its primary contribution is made directly to the human 
enterprise, which k illumiuarcs uniquely by presenting co man 
the particularity of things. The apprehension of things as con¬ 
crete and determinate is not a mere means to a better under¬ 
standing of the relations in which they stand to one another or 
of the uses to which we can put them, To suppose this is to 
suppose chat man is only Interested in anticipating the future 
in order to insure that the eventual past shall have been what 
he wanted it to be. One could as reasonably argue chat theory 
and technology are worthwhile only to the extent that they 
facilitate our grasp of things as entities, so chat we may live in 
a specious present. All such arguments are invalid because they 
postulate an order of subordination among undertakings that 
are truly coordinate. Looked at in this way, from some other 
local point of view, the only role to which an can aspire Is 
that of cither a luxury or a handmaiden. Regarding this quite 
rightly as a rejection, the artist and the connoisseur avenge 
themselves by asserting that art has a private calling, an esoteric 
gift and destiny, and by creating art forms which seek by their 
recondite nature to substantiate this claim. On these terms, art 
cannot possibly be understood; it can only be rlie subject of 
fatuous abuse from one parry and of empty praise from the 
other. When the uncouth and the philistine ask of arc, ‘Wliat 
is it good for?” the dilettante and the aesthete can only re- 

discaoce-^tKe bttUtifvUy blazed sail of AiimphaAes and Moliere in 
poking fan at die conceptoal and lingoiatlc absurdities with which "pure** 
»dence ebscuses the obvious and disguises die commonplace. 
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spend, ‘'Nothing.” The answer is as unsatisfactory as the ques¬ 
tion is uncomprehending. 

The true purpose of art is to present things as entities, not 
CO aid in the explanation of them as facts or the control of them 
as values. This purpose is important in its own right because it 
discloses a real aspect of things and satisfies an essential condi¬ 
tion of life. In the measure that art loses its independence, and 
is made subservient to rational or practical interpretations, it 
deteriorates, and the vision it affords us of life and the world 
is tarnished. 

It is this same insistence upon analyzing an in nonartisric 
terms that is responsible for many of the difficulties that have 
been raised concerning the character and status of the aesthetic 
object- Tliis problem has already occupied us somewhat, but 
it can perlups be seen more clearly in the light of this last 
discussion. 

The question that is at issue here can be put in several ways. 
What is the oncological stacus of the aesthetic object? What 
reference beyond itself, if any, does art make? Whac sore of 
symbol is the work of art — if xt is a symbol at all — and what 
sort of meaning does it convey? 

There are five principal answers chat can be given to this 
question, each of which proliferates into a good many varieties. 
We might hold that arc discloses an order of being that is 
uniquely its object, accessible only to it. This was the portion 
of Schopenhauer; and k is still advanced quire often, though 
usually under the cloak of mysticism, whether apologetic or 
arrogant, to cover the appearance of irrationality that modern 
modes of thought give it. We might hold that art conveys the 
impressions and feelings of the artist — that its object is simply 
the artist’s vision of himself; riiis k the answer of expressionism. 
We might hold, with the psychologistic schools, that arc has no 
antecedent object, but only the purpose of exciting certain 
feelings and attitudes in its audience; this is to say that the 
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aesthetic object is a sheer fiction, fabricated only with an eye 
to the effect it will have. We m^ht hold that the work of art 
is a construct, a design realized in an ordered medium, having 
no reference beyond itself; this is the answer of formalism. We 
might hold that art deals with and discloses one aspect of a 
angle bat many-faceted order of reality, other aspects of 
which are dealt with and conveyed in ocher ways. 

These answers, admittedly, are not sufficiently subtle to do 
justice CO the doctrines they only grossly represent. From the 
point of view of descriptive adequacy and explanatory power, 
the first and the last of these interpretarions enjoy a distinct 
advantage over the other three: rince they give a precise identi¬ 
fication of the aesthcric object, and root art in an antecedent 
reality, they can clarify and account for the aesthetic data that 
the others can only accept as inexplicable or e^lain away. 
From the strictly aesthetic point of view, there is nothing to 
choose between these two avowedly realistic mtcrprccations; 
but the last seems to have the balance of metaphysical evidence 
on its side, and it is certainly more congenial to modem thought. 

If this argument is sound, U would seem puzrJing that this 
last, or “aspect of reality," interpretation has not been more 
deliberately ebborated and defended. The reason for this, as 
already su^csced, is the pervasive tendency to measure the 
claims of an against standards that are so defined as necessarily 
CO reject these claims. When we assert that art discloses reality, 
of which we are agreed that there is but one order, there arises 
the prejudice that this reality is already exhaustively described 
in quite ocher terms and by quite ocher methods Aan those of 
art. If we suppose that there is some master disdpline that 
enjoys a monopoly of agoificant discourse — of “meanmgful 
and verifiable proposidons" — aboot the real then all other 
seeming modes of discourse are put in an invidious position. 
The main cbimant to this dtic is now sdcnce; though it is 
important to note chat thk claim is pressed rather by the ^ant 
devotees of the scientific method rfianby its aedve pracridonets. 
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The advocates of the view chat art makes meaningful state¬ 
ments about the real appear hereby to be faced with a cruel 
dilemma, It seems ridiculous to assert that arc discourses of the 
same reality as science. But it seems even more ridiculous to 
assert that science does not discourse of reality (this gambit is 
often tried by those who hold that science is only arbitrary, 
or conventional, or pragmatic, but it can lead at best only to 
stalemate). 

The solution to this dilemma is simple and obvious. To 
achieve it we have only to ask the question: what is the reality 
of which science discourses? Tliere are two possible answers. 
The first, which is the one usually stipuiated or assumed, 
identifies this reality as particles and forces having only spatio- 
temporal propenics, as these are described by the physico- 
machemati^l concepts of the exact sciences. On this answer, 
the claims of an fall to the ground; for this is obviously not 
the reality that is given as the content of art, and if it is the 
only reality that is recognized, then art docs not calk about 
reabty at all. 

But there is another perfectly good answer to this question. 
This consists in identifying the reality of which science <hs- 
courses as the richly qualitied, fully determinate, and heavily 
portentous objects that we encounter m ordinary experience. 
These are the actual things or occasions that constitute the 
single embracing order of reality. It is to this reality that art, 
science, and all other meai^gful modes of discourse refer. 
They deal with different aspects of this reality, by different 
methods, with different purposes in view. Reality is not com¬ 
posed of minute particles, carrying various electrical charges, 
standing in certain relations, and undergoing change in accord 
with mathematical formulae. These elements are not “reals : 
they are facts. They are not the subject matter —the ante¬ 
cedent reality —with which science deals: they arc the out¬ 
come of scientific treatment of this subject matter. To obtain 
an adequate view of this subject matter we must supplement 
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this factual rcnder«^ of it widi the coordinate accounts that 
render it as endries and as values. 

The aeschedc object is as much a symbol of the antecedently 
real as aie the scientific (theoretic) object and the technologi¬ 
cal (instrumental and moral) object. These objects arc in no 
sense oncobgical rivals: they are not mutually exclusive, nor 
are they even in conflict wirii one another. They cannot be, 
because they represent the same actual things and occasions 
viewed from three diiTcrent pcrspccdvcs. and the being of 
these things and occasions is equally that of face, of values, 
and of endties. The reality disclosed by art is neither superior 
nor inferior to chat disclosed by science; they are disclosures 
of different aspects of the same realicy, and what both are 
superior to is the confused common-sense view of this reality 
in which alike they have their point of deparrore.® 

The chief pomt at which this interpretation might be chal¬ 
lenged is with respect to the ^wer of universal reference that 
it attributes to art; for this is widely held to be the unique 
prerogative of science, to which art cannot pretend and should 
not a^irc. The confusion that surrounds this issue arises from 
the nodon that there is only one sort of universal. The scientific 
universal refers to the common properties, relations, and se¬ 
quences of things, independent of their actual embodimenc or 
occurrence; its typical expression is in the form of a hypotheti¬ 
cal “if A, then B.” In current philosophical language, the func¬ 
tion of such a universal is to enable us to anticipate experience. 
Its outlook is striedy prospective: it tells us what to expect in 
the fuenre under certain defined conditions, in order that we 
may prepare ourselves and forestall events. The universal of 
science spares us the necesaty of attending clo^y to things 
and occasions because it makes available to us, in abstraction 
and prediction, what it regards as important that we should 

•This maettr is oaiMed somewhat more folly Wow, m Chap. XE. 
Sec. ill 
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know about them and, especially, about the order of their 
occurrence. 

The universal reference of art is obviously of a very differ¬ 
ent sore chan this. In face, the difference is so marked that an 
is often denied co have either the intention or the power of 
such reference; and the question of art as seeming to deal at 
once with the individual (or particular) and the universal vir¬ 
tually constitutes a separate, though subsidiary, aesthetic para¬ 
dox. To resolve this difficulty it need only be borne in mind 
that not only do actual things occur in accord with general 
patterns and sequences, but that when they occur they exhibit 
similar characteristics and strucrures. The artistic universal 
refers to the concrete and determinate resemblances that per¬ 
vade actual occasions without for all that obliterating their 
uniqueness. Such a universal says, in effect: “This is Ay and a 
good deal of what is comprised in such a unique thisnes will 
be present on another occasion, such as B." The function of 
such a universal is to enable us to meet experience with alert¬ 
ness and discrimination. Its outlook is, if one might coin a term, 
“inspect!ve": it points our attention to the concrete character 
of actual things in their inunediate occurrence. The aestheric 
object impresses itself so strongly upon us that the mere hint 
of resemblance on some future occasion makes vivid again what 
it has discerned to us on the present occasion. 

The explanation of this phenomenon, and of the apparent 
paradox co which it ^ves rise, is to be found as always in the 
fact that the aesthetic life contains two moments. Ehiring one 
of these, we accept the aesthetic object as a unique particular; 
during the other, we make the aescheuc object a part of the 
body of experience, and it assumes a universal reference be¬ 
cause of the concent and the direction chat it gives to our 
regard of other particulars. The function of the universal of 
science is to anticipate experience. The function of the um- 
versa! of arc is to enhance the sensiciviry and richness with 
which we parricipace in experience. 
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The diiference in intencion, method, and result of these two 
sorts of universaJs — the difference between what the theoreri- 
cal argument demonstrates and the aesthedc object presents — 
can best be brought out by a concrete example, Spinoza, in the 
Third Part of the Ethic, sets out to “treat by a geometrical 
method the vices and follies of man,” and to “consider human 
actions and appedtes just as if I were considering lines, planes, 
and bodies ” His justification for this procedure is that nature’s 
“laws and rules, according to which all things arc and arc 
changed from form to form, are everywhere and always the 
same; so that there must also be one and the same method of 
understanding the nature of all things whatsoever, that is to 
say, by the universal laws and rules of nature.” In Proposition 
XXXV of this same Pan, Spinoza deals with the nature of 
hatred, envy, jealousy, and suspidon. He treats this quesrion 
as follows: 

Prop. XXXV. —/f / fmegine that an ohjtct htloved by 
me is smiled to another person by the same, or by a closer 
bond of friendship than that by 'which / viyself alone 
held the object, I shall he affected with hatred towards 
the beloved object itself, and shall asjvy that other person, 
Demonst .—The greater the love with which a per¬ 
son imagine a beloved object to be affected cowards him, 
the greater will be his self-exaltation (Prop. 34, pc. z), 
that is to say (Schol Prop. 30, pt 3), the more will he 
rejoice. Therefore (Prop. z8, pt. 3) he will endeavour as 
much as he can to imagme the b^ved object united to 
him as closely as pos^le, and this effort or desire is 
strengthened if he imagines that another person desires 
for himself the same cbject (Prop. 31, pt. 3)- But this 
effort or desire is supposed to be checked by the image 
of the beloved object itself acrended by the image of the 
person whom it connecG with itself. Therefore (SchoL 
Frop. II, pt. 3) the lover on this account will be affected 
with sorrow attended with the idea of the beloved object 
as its cause together with the image of another person; 
that is to say {Schol. Prop. 13, pc 3), he will be affected 
with hatred towards the belovM object and at the same 
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time towards this other person (Corol. Prop. 15, pt. 3), 
whom he wil! ensry (prop. 23, pt. 3) a$ being defighted 
with it. — Q.E.D. 

Sebei — This hatred towards t beloved object when 
joined with envy is called Jealovksy, which is therefore 
nothing but a vacillation of the mind springing from the 
love and hatred both felt together, and attended with the 
idea of another person whom we envy. Moreover, this 
hatred towards the beloved object be greater in 
proportion to the joy with which the jealous man has 
been usually affected from the mutual a^ecdon between 
him and his beloved, and also in proportion to the affect 
with which he had been affected cowards the pcKon who 
is imagined to unite to himself the beloved object For 
if he has hated him, he will for that very reason hate 
the beloved object (Prop. pc. 3), because he imagines 
it to affect with joy that which he hates, and also (Corel. 
Prop. 15, pt. 3) because he is compelled to connect the 
image of the beloved object with the image of him whom 
he ^ates. . .• 

In W. H. Auden’s For the Time Being: A Christian OratoriOy 
there is a passage in which some of these same matters are 
explored. The section is entitled “The Temptation of Sc. Jo¬ 
seph,” and the subject is treated in this dramadc fonni 

Joseph 

My shoes were shined, my pants were 
cleaned and pressed, 

And I was hurrying to meet 
My own true Love: 

But a great crowd grew and grew 
TiU I could not push my way through. 

Because 

A star had fallen down the streeci 
When they saw who 1 was. 

The police tried to do their best, 

•Spifloz*. firWtf. tfans. W. Hde White, rev. AmeUa Hutdkison Stirling 
(Londpn: Oxford Uoivecsity Press. 1930), pp. 135-136. 
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Chorus (off) 
Josrpb, you hove beard 
What Mary says cecuned', 
Yes^ it w«y be so. 

Is it likely} No. 


Joseph 

The bar was gay, the lighting well-designed. 
And I was sitting down to wait 
My own true Love: 

A voice rd heard before, 1 tliink, 

Cried: **This is cn the House. 1 drink 
To him 

Who docs not know ii is coo lace”; 

When I asked for the time, 

Everyone was very kind. 

Chorus (off) 

Mary may be pure, 

Bttt, Joseph, ere you stere} 

Hov) is one to tell} 

Suppose, for instance .. . Weil .. . 


Joseph 

Through cracks, up ladders, into waters deep, 
2 squeezed, I climbed, I swam to save 
My own true Love; 

Under a dead apple tree 
1 saw an ass; when it saw me 
It brayed; 

A hermit sat in the mouth of a cave; 

When 1 asked him the way, 

He pretended to be asleep. 

Chorus (off) 

Maybe, maybe not. 

Bia, Joseph, you kno^ 'what 
Your •world, of course, •wiil say 
About you anyuxty. 
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Where are you, Father, where? 
Caught in the jealous crap 
Of an empty house I hear 
As 1 sic alone in the dark 
Everything, everything, 

Tht drip of the bathroom tap, 

The creak of the sofa spring, 

The wind in the air-shaft, ail 
Making the same remark 
Stupidly, stupidly, 

Over and over again. 

Father, what have I done? 

Answer me. Father, how 
Can 1 answer die tactless wall 
Or the pompous furniture now? 
Answer them. . . 


Gabriel 

No, you most. 
Joseph 

How then am I to know. 

Father, that you are just? 

Give me one reason. 

Gabriel 

No. 


Joseph 

All I ask is one 

Important and elegant proof 
That what my Love had done 
Was really at your will 
And chat your will is Love. 

Gabriel 

No, you must believe; 

Be silent, and sic sdll.^ 

* Quoted from The CoUecred ?aerry of W. H. Auden (New York: 
Raadom House, 1945). pp> 
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Spinoza is concerned with the principles that determine the 
occurrence of jealousy, Auden with the character that jealousy 
wears when it occurs. But the two treatments stand on a foot¬ 
ing as regards the universality of their reference. The ability 
to anticipate experience, be it ever so accurately, is vain and 
empty without the gift of participating sensitively in one’s own 
experience and sympathizing with the experiences of others. 



Chapter VIII 

THE STRUCTURE AND 
CONTENT OF AESTHETIC 
EXPERIENCE 


I 

/. We curn now to the nature of aesthetic experience, the 
process through which we grasp the aesthetic object. In this 
inquiry, there are cwo chief points to be considered. One of 
these concerns the structure of aesthetic experience, the opera¬ 
tions that it involves, the pattern of its development. The other 
concerns the content of this experience, the items that appear 
in ky the material with which it fills awareness. Structure and 
content arc of course intimately intermingled in fact; but they 
will have to be investigated somewhat separately and then, 
more meaningfully, wrought into the unity that they actually 
constitute. 

From the preceding discussion of the paradoxes of aesthetics, 
there emerged the paramount fact that our aesthetic encounters 
always contain two moments. It was pointed out earlier (Chap¬ 
ter V, Section iii) that the aesthetic process is dialectical in 
chaiaccer and has a rhythm composed of two altemadng 
phases, a diastole and a systole. The terms of these two pairs of 
concepts are closely related, and by bringing them together 
we can reach a comprehensive view of the structure of aes¬ 
thetic experience. 

The moment when attention is focused on particularity and 
absorbed by the aesthetic object corresponds with and occurs 
during the phase when the aesthetic process is expansive and 
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sensitive, receptive to any insights that art and the world offer. 
The moment when attention is more wholly human and seeks 
to absorb the aesthetic object corresponds with and occurs 
during the phase of contraction, when the aescheuc process 
closes upon and comes to grips with the material it has just 
gathered, with the purpose of trartsfonning its isolated insights 
into a coherent virion. Let us call the first of these the moment, 
or phase, of aesthetic discovery, the second, that of aesthetic 
asshmlatitm. It is the interplay of these two moments that de¬ 
termines the structure of aesthetic experience and the paccem 
of its occurrence. 

The whole of experience is a series of transactions through 
which the mind seeks to extend, refine, and coordinate its 
acquaintance with the world. If the mind is to succeed in this 
enterprise, it must be contmually alert for materials— for in¬ 
sights and informarion and meanings*—that were hitherto 
unknown to it; and it must just as continually absorb this new 
macerial into its fabric, so chat it can be retained and used in 
the future- This matter can be put most pointedly by saying 
that experience is both cm activity and an accumulation. It 
reaches out into the contemporary world for what is novel 
and unfamiliarj and at the same time ic hoards wfut it has 
garnered, working this into the habits that constitute its scheme 
of things. In all of its undertakings, the mind must both act 
and accumulate; this is equally necessary in its aescheric, its 
cognitive, and its affective pursuits. 

During the moment of aesthetic discovery we are brought 
face to face with the particularity of some actual occasion. 
Many of our habits of perception, thought, and feeling are 
suspended or disrupted. The intrusion of these established 
frames of reference is inhibited, partly by the impact of the 
aesthetic object and panly by our own intention. Our facul¬ 
ties of sense and intelligence become intensely alert; and the 
operation of these faculties is lately governed by their own 
general capadty (both natural and acquired) and by the con- 
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tent of the teschetic object to which they are attending. The 
bonds of the past arc dissolved in the heat of the present en¬ 
counter. We open our sensitivity to the quality and structure 
and meaning of the aesthetic object; and we probe this with 
discrimination and persistence. We lose siglit of the import and 
connectedness of the thing chat stands behind the aesthetic 
object; this object often concentrates our regard so closely 
upon itself that we are unaware of any reference beyond it to 
an antecedent reality. Experience scites what is necessarily new 
because unique, and is informed with what the present occasion 
dbeovers to it. 

During the moment of aesthetic assimilation we bring this 
discovery of particularity face to face with our accumulated 
modes and habits of experience. The aesthetic object that has 
just been given to us is so rich and intricate in its own char¬ 
acter, and so isolated from all contexts, that we cannot com¬ 
prehend and retain it as such. So we now set out to secure an 
adjustment between the new insight chat has been gained and 
the frames of reference that are the deport of the past. The 
aesthetic object is filled out with meaning borrowed from pre¬ 
vious encounters with reality, and it spills over into the dimen¬ 
sions of the self and the world. Experience diffuses its discov¬ 
ery through its catalogues and categories of reality, and these 
are enriched- 

2. The only point in this account chat may require to be 
emphasized is that these moments of discovery and assimilation 
belong to and occur within aesthetic experience as such, The 
moment of assimilation does not constitute a rupture of the 
aesthetic process; it is not a movement to another mode of 
experience in which we deal with things cognitively or affec¬ 
tively. It is true that during this phase the aesthetic object 
ceases to be regarded only as an entity which is self-contained 
and self-sufficient: it expands and merges with the actual thing 
from which it was originally distilled, it is collared with our 
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accumulated experience of such thin^, and it srirs our total 
concerns as men. But the aesthetic object is not herewith de¬ 
stroyed: it does not become an anonymous item to be entered 
under the proper heading in our general list of things, and it 
does not become a thing having import for us. It remains itself, 
unique and determinate. But now it not only asserts itself; it 
also proclaims that it is a disclosure of the characwr of actual 
occasions, and that wliac it discloses must be taken into account 
by our ideas and cinotioas. The light that the aesthetic object 
sheds upon things as entities reflects upon our conception of 
the facrualness and the value of things. 

Tlie occurrence of this moment of assimilation can be em¬ 
pirically verified in most aesthetic occasions. In act chat js at 
all representational or realistic —in the broadese common- 
sense meaning of chose terms — tl\is effect is prominent. When 
we read a sonnet of Donne or Shakespeare, or a novel by 
Hemingway or Franz Kafka; when we look at a paindng by 
E) Greco or Rembrandt; when we listen to the music of Bee¬ 
thoven or Stravinsky; when wc watch a drama of Marlowe or 
Odets; when we walk into the Saintc Chapellc or the Palace at 
Versailles — in all such cases there is a compelling and quite 
specific reference from the work of arc to our accumulated 
e^^ience. The aesthetic object speaks to us of things and 
situations, of moods and purposes, that are already our famil¬ 
iars, we recognize its relevance, and so we accept its meaning 
as significant for our view of life and the world- Even in arc 
which appears ro be rhe most formal and abstract — such as 
pure or absolute music, nonobjective painting, and construc¬ 
tionist sculpture —this same effect is present: the reference 
of such art is less local and specific (and especially it is more 
difficult to identify this reference verbally) but it is none the 
less definite and intense, No one can live at all intimately with 
the work of such modern artists as Kandinsky and Mondrian 
and Henry Moore without coming to percrive and feel space 
in a changed manner; and there are radical differences in the 
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atmosphere of subjective mood and objective outlook chat is 
conveyed by Debussy, Boccherini, and Brahms. In our appre¬ 
ciation of arc this assimilation of the aesthetic object is an in¬ 
tegral phase of aesthetic experience as such: the aesthetic object 
is assimilated in the simple and effective sense that it is illumi¬ 
nated by our past experience and in turn illuminates our future 
experience. 

The fact that the aesthetic object, in being assimilated, does 
not cease to be itself can also be empirically verified, For we 
easily discern the difference between the occasions on which 
the aesthetic object dominates experience, and determines quite 
precisely what is assimilated, from chose other occasions on 
which we replace the aesthetic object (if there is one present) 
by some other object that is already available in our experience 
or is supplied by our fancy, and then cloche this pseudo-aes- 
thecic object with whatever properties arc dictated by wish or 
impulse.' Shakespeare’s Kmg Richitrd III, when it is assimilated, 
sharpens our sense of what the goad of ambition is like and 
what price we must often pay to satisfy ic. The verse of Edgar 
Guest or Ella Wheeler Wilcox is not assimilated at all, in the 
proper sense of chat term; ic merely sdmaiaces our dormant 
dreams of success and invites ns to enjoy vicariously whatever 
we cake to be its sweets. The same comparison holds between 
the paintings of Edward Hopper and the pictures of Maxficld 
Parrish, the short stories of Eudora Welry and Clarence Bud- 
dington Kelland, the musical idioms of Duke Ellington and 
Guy Lombardo; such examples could be multiplied endlessly. 
In Aose cases where there is no true aesthetic object, or where 
we destroy and supplant this, there is no assimilacion of fresh 
material, but only autoexcication. The true aesthetic object, in 
entering the body of experience, modifies and refines it. 

One further remark on chis question is presently necessary. 

‘This summary treaonenc of the complex problem of psecdo-art aod 
dC|»eMte forms of eesihetio espericDce is supplemented with a detailed 
anaJysU in CKap. DC, Sec. >1 
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Even where there is real apprcckiion of real art, and proper 
assimilation of the aesthetic object, the matter need not end 
here. We can and sometimes do proceed to leave altogether 
the aesthetic mode of experience, adopt another attitude, and 
employ the deposit of such experience for other purposes. For 
the aesthetic object leaves a residue behind it, even when it lias 
entirely departed* It not only renovates our categories; it may 
largely furnish them. We can gcncraliae what we have gath¬ 
ered from the particularity given us, and can put this to cog¬ 
nitive and affective uses. We can apply the meaning we have 
talten from Richard III to understand or detect a potential 
tyrant, or even to discourage one. We slip lines or phrases of 
poems into our love letters, in order to counterfeit a sentiment 
that we lack the ability or the patience to express for ourselves. 
We refer to a man as a Don Quixote or a Don Juan, we divide 
women into the Helens and the Penelopes, we speak of 
Trojan-horse tactics and Herculean tasks. In such cases we 
dissolve the aesthetic object, which both loses and gains in this 
process: it loses much of its uniqueness and determinateness, 
and ceases to be as such; it gains in the extent of its reference 
and in the meanings it borrows from elsewhere in experience, 
and becomes an exemplification. 

This concept of the exempliffcation can be pointed up by 
contrast with the earlier treatment* of the universal reference 
of art. The aesthetic object functions as a universal when it 
retains irs status as such — when it persists in experience with 
approximately its original concrete concent — and illuminates 
our direct acquaintance with actual things. It serves as an ex¬ 
emplification when it loses enough of its determinaceness (its 
precise identity) to be Indifferent to many individual differ¬ 
ences and to insist only on certain relatively gross similarities. 

* “End«ly depaned” from oor awarcDoss of k ts «n aesthetic object, that 
is. The aesthetic ob)ece as embodied in the work of art—M the concent 
of this work —is of course stiU "there" and arailable to « for renewed 
aequaintaoce. 

*Cbap. H, Sec. ii; Chap. VH, Secs, ii and uL 
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The process is quite like that by which metaphors become 
“dead.” The distincdon between the aeschcdc object as uiii- 
versal and as exemplification is one of degree, and its applica- 
tioa to actual cases is often uncertain. The first dme chat an¬ 
other tactical device was described as “a Trojan horse,” the 
phrase must have struck a vivid spark of mcaningi the figure 
has now been so eroded that it in irs turn has to have meaning 
restored to 3 c by being described as “the first Fifth Column.” 

From the strictly ardsric point of view, this transformation 
of the aesthetic object into an exemplification — into a mere 
device for the somewhat picturesque identification of things — 
is a desecration; from the more largely human point of view, it 
is the inevitable (and in at least some respects the happy) fate 
of the aesthetic life to be fused with the total human enterprise, 
and for its objects to be garnered and threshed and eventually 
baked into the cake of commonsense, It is only necessary chat 
the aesthetic life should meanwhile continue on its own way, 
gleaning new objects to supply this process. 

The aesthetic life itself and as a whole, with its constant 
rhythm of discovery and assimilation, can best be compared, 
in a figure of speech, to a series of forays that the mind makes 
into strange cerritory, and from which it returns home in order 
both to contribute its capture to its accumulated stores and to 
replenish itself from these. The mind’s base of supply in these 
adventures is the body of experience that it has gathered and 
coordinated in the past. This close-knit web of images, emo¬ 
tions, and ideas is the substance upon which mind chiefly relies 
in its transactions with things. But we are from time to time 
haunted by the suspicion chat this settled framework is in¬ 
capable of accepting the acquaintance chat things are trying to 
press upon us. That is, a tentative glimpse of the unfamiliar 
challenges our categories of familiarity. 

It is this encounter with a particularity that we feel we arc 
for the first time meeting on its own terms that constirutes the 
essence of the moment of aesthetic discovery. We seem to be 
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released from our normal habits and concerns, and from the 
limitadons of a local point of view, so chat we see things with 
a wonderful clarity and completeness, This discovery intrigues 
Tos; we want to prolong it, to push it further, to exploit it to 
the utmost} we are reluctant to surrender the intimate view it 
gives us and to return to the more familkf and prosaic ranges 
of experience. So do explorers over the physical world feel a 
continual to go further, to stay longer, to sec more — and 
linaUy to settle down and live with the natives. 

In our aesthedc journeys, such expatriation is impossiblc. 
There are two reasons for this. One of these is the point that 
has just been discussed, chat our concerns as total human beings 
soon assert themselves: life cannot be sustained merely on the 
vision of the particularity of things, however revealing and 
entrancing this may be. There is a charming story by Marcel 
Aym4, called “La Bonne Peincure,” which cells of an artist 
whose paintings were so deeply felt and SO truly conceived 
that they afforded physical and spiritual nourishment of the 
widest variety to those who looked upon them. Food and drink 
and shelter became unnecessary, love bloomed in every heart, 
man’s fiercest appetites and fondest dreams were satisfied, and 
France settled down to enjoy the millcnium. This is, alas, a 
fairy tale. Real life demands for its sustenance not only entities, 
but also facts and values. The aesthetic object chat we have 
discovered impinges upon us as men, we realize the general 
human significance of what it discloses, and so we feel impelled 
to weave these strands of meaning into the fabric of experience. 

In the second place, the insight chat the aesthetic discovery 
yields cannot be sustained unless it is embodied in terms chat 
arc within the reach of our familiarity. What we grasp in the 
first intense moment of aesthedc acquaintance seems to be both 
ineffable and self-evident. We feel that we could not possibly 
express ox embody what we have discovered, and that for- 
ranately we do not need to because it proclaims itself so 
clearly. In the course of only a little time dus latter conviction 
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turns out to be iUusory; our insight begins to waver and fade, 
and to demand more iilumination chan it sheds. So then we sec 
out, in the face of the former conviction, to do what we first 
thought impossible: that is, to put this insight into a permanent 
and accessible form. This can only be done by transposing it 
into terms that are already generally familiar: that is, by assimi¬ 
lating it into the tissues of our images, ideas, and emotions. We 
frequently make a distinction between “sensing” or “feeling” 
or “glimpsing” or “apprehending” a work of arc on the one 
hand; and “grasping” or “understanding^* or “realizing” or 
“comprehending” it on the other. The first of these sets of 
terms indicates, 1 think, an aesthetic discovery chat has not been 
successfully assimilated: the work has a definite impact and 
concent for us, bur we cannot somehow say just what this is, 
we cannot make it precise and stable. T^e second set of terms 
indicates that the work has been assimilated: it has ceased to be 
only itself and has become part of a universe of meanings. The 
particular is brought under and illuminates the universal; the 
concrete refers to and enriches the abstract; what is presented 
in the work of art is recognized, and so appeals to similarities 
in our past experience. The aesthetic object is enrolled on our 
catalogues, it enters into our vision of the world and of life, 
and so it becomes a part of the body of experience with which 
we shall greet the future. What is asrimilated is not identical 
with what is discovered. The content of our aesthetic discov¬ 
eries cannot be assimilated as such: some of this is lost, being 
too unique and isolated to be absorbed and retained; all of it is 
modified, and much is added to it, by our habits and precon¬ 
ceptions. What we keep as the meaning of a poem or a painting 
or a piece of music is not what we received in the fierce shock 
of aesthetic discovery. But it is enough to enrich life very 
greatly. And we can always increase this deposit of aesthetic 
meaning by repeating our initial discovery and each time ab¬ 
sorbing more of what it contains. 

So what seemed at first to be an ineffable and self-evident 
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content is gradually uttered and made inanifest in concrete 
form: it is embodied in words, in sound, in srone, in line and 
color, or in some other medium. The insight through which 
we first grasp the aesthetic object can be fastened and retained, 
and can become a coherent vision to be communicated to 
others, only to the extent that It is so embodied- It is in this 
sense chat concrete objects, such as poems and paintings and 
symphonies, are works of art. These are not, of course, the 
actual apprehension and realization of the acsrlicfic object. But 
they are the guise in which the content of this acscheric dis- 
coveiy is, so far as may be possible, prepared for assimilation 
into the fabric of experience and so enabled to make a mean* 
ingful and permanent contribution to life. 

The aesthetic voyager, unlike the physical explorer, cannot 
take up a settled abode in the world he has discovered. For 
this is not really a world at all, but only a point of view. There 
is no separate aesthetic realm, complete and sufficient unco it* 
self. 'Hiere is merely a special perspective from which we look 
at the world that usually surrounds us and at the life we usually 
live, and so see these in a way chat is otherwise impossible. Art 
transports us to this perspective, but it cannot maintain us 
there. We can only make incomplete and episodic journeys, 
seizing quickly what insights we can and then returning home, 
where what we have disrovered can be embodied and assimi¬ 
lated. It is during the moment of discovery that we gather the 
nourishment of the aesthetic life, but it is during the moment 
of assimilation that we put this in such form that the aesthetic 
life can be sustained by it.* 

II 

We can now take up the quesrioti of the concent of aes¬ 
thetic experience. Of what elements is such experience com¬ 
posed, and what sorts of material does it contain? The answer, 

* Several ^^ualiAeatioQS of this analysis are required ia order CO correct 
die too rigid aad rtadc disdoerions chat ic makes, acd to bring it loco closer 
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in a word, is this: a series of images standing out against a 
background that Is formed by the acaemulated body of ex~ 
perience. 

The concept of the image that was previously defined (in 
Chapter II, Section ii) must now be elaborated- An image is 
determined as such by its manner of occupying our attention, 
and not by the material that it brings to us, The concent of 
images is infinitely various, and cliac aspect of the question will 
be dealt with shortly. But the essence of the image as a psychic 
element lies in the way we attend to it and the manner in which 
ive operate upon it. Looked at in these terms, the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of images resides in the fact chat they are 
highly self-contained, isolated, and episodic, Images seem as 
though they were given to us virtually complete in their con¬ 
tent and structure, and to require nothing from us save our 
atrenrion to them. They do not refer elsewhere to borrow 
meaning that is already prepared and available, and they inhibit 
any tendency on our part to make such systematic and inde¬ 
pendent references, Rather, images closely control the experi¬ 
ences of which they are the focus, determining with great 
precision the materials with which these are filled and the 
courses that they follow. 

Of course, the distinction between the psychic elements 
that I have previously described as images, ideas, and emotions 
is only relative. Every content that we hold before the mind 
partakes of the features of each of these, and is an amalgam of 
them. So the elements that fill our awareness are a mbetuxe of 
material that is im^d, thought, and felt. But as one or the 
other of mind’s basic perspecrives becomes dominant, the ac¬ 
tual thing that we are encountering is translated to us in the 
primary form of image, idea, or emotion, And the distinction 
between these is none the less significant for being a matter 
of degree. 


jccord with the eenial cotmt of the aeschede life. These ue below, 
in Qisp. Dk, See. i, 
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Ideas and emotions point unreservedly to their location in 
our established frames of reference. We at once bring to bear 
upon them the full weight of our accumulated experience, in 
so far a$ this appears to us to be relevant: that is, we refer these 
ideas and emotions to the matrix of our accepted theories and 
settled purposes. An idea is all but meaningless save in the 
context of its proper system of ideas. Such ideas ns timci inertia, 
death, stress and strain. Original Sin. property, the state derive 
much of their content from the organized bodies of doctrine 
within which they are defined. The case is analogous with 
emotions. An emotion demands a self that stands behind it. and 
an end that it has in view. Such emotions as injpatience, frusrra- 
don, fear, anxiety, guilt, covetousness, patriotism derive 
much of their content from the situation of the person under¬ 
going them and the purposes that animate him. Our experience 
of things in the guise of ideas and emotions depends upon con¬ 
scious and controlled reference to an explicit and systematic 
context. 

Images stand on quite another footing. Things as translated 
into images point emphatically to themselves, insisting upon 
their determinateness and distinctiveness. An image is a psychic 
content that appears to be internally complete and self-suffi¬ 
cient; it seems to carry within itself its own unique load of 
meaning, which not only requires no supplcmcntarioti from our 
accumulated experience but resists any attempt to import such 
extraneous meaning into it. Images focus attention very closely 
upon themselves, and fill attention very precisely with just 
whac they have to say. Finally, images appear to be largely 
independent and isolated, not only with respect to any sys¬ 
tematic context of meanings, but also with respect to one 
another. Every image seems to convey an insight that is ab¬ 
solutely true in its own right and absolutely irrelevant to any 
ocher insight. In their immediate occurrence, images impress 
us as being at once eternal and episodic. 

An example might illuminate this account, which has so far 
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been purposely impressionisde. We can take the second quat¬ 
rain of Shakespeare’s familiar Sonnet XXX (“When to the 
sessions of sweet silent thought’*): 

, . . Then can I drown an eye, unus’d to flow, 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, 

And weep afresh love’s long since cnncell’d woe. 

And moan the expense of many a vanished sight. . . . 

If we first come to this sonnet as mature and cultivated, but 
nor professionally "close,” readers, the effect of these lines is 
to stanle and fascinate us with a scries of brilliant but dis¬ 
jointed images. Each of these striking figures (the eye we 
"drown,” death’s "dateless night,” love’s "cancell’d woe,” the 
"expense” of the past) gives us a vivid and explicit image; each 
of these images, in turn, seems to convey an atom of meaning 
chat is unique and complete, to afford an insight that is private 
to it and that requires no support from ocher insights. And 
these separate images leave the sense of succeeding one another 
with little transition from one to the other and with Hctlc 
cumulative effect, as chough their insights found no permanent 
lodgment in a larger scheme, but simply continued to shine 
each with its own light. 

Tliis same effect is characteristic of, and can be verified by. 
our first acquaintance with works of art in ocher media. When 
we notice a painting, and approach to look at it more closely, 
it is usually because some single item or segment within it has 
captured our attention: our interest is seized by this one image 
— which may be relatively small or large, simple or complex, 
and is almost sure to vary considerably from one viewer cn 
another—and for the moment whatever else is on the canvas 
is nothin? but background. Then, as we continue to look at 
the painting, other figures or elements emerge from it, and our 
attention tends to dash from point to point within the canvas, 
delighted by a succession of images. It Is only much later, in 
the course of a closer and more purposeful acquaintance, that 
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these isolated images merge into larger images, their individual 
character is modified, and we begin to get a sense of an over-all 
pattern that contains these images as details. The factor that is 
responsible for the constitution of these images as such — that 
makes us notice and demarcate them — can be any one of 
several: it may be their representational content, their formal 
clarity and completeness, the sensuous appeal of their color and 
line, or their emotive suggestionsj and it is alw;iys apt to be a 
blend of these. But one point stands oat sharply: when we first 
look at a painting, wc do not see either single brush strokes or 
a single unifying design; these are the issue, respectively, of a 
labored analysis or synthesis. What wc see is a series of separate 
images, which are lai^ely isolated and self-contained in their 
impact upon us, and which seem to be fragments sharing a 
neighborhood rather than parrs of a whole. 

This effect is probably even more marked in such arts as 
music and drama, where the work takes place in time, with the 
elements disappearing immediately upon their occurrence save 
as they arc held in memory. Unless we are very expert, our first 
few hearings of a symphony or a quartet arc notoriously frag¬ 
mentary: wc arc brought alert by a lovely melody or a clearly 
enunciated rheme; a persistent rhythm or a startling instru¬ 
mental intrusion carches our attention; we notice an isolated 
figure or motif, and then recognize this later in a variation. At 
the performance of a play it is episodic scenes and incidents — 
frequently even a small piece of stage business, a Itumorous or 
dramatic bit of dialogue, an epigrammatic line, the striking por¬ 
trayal of a minor character, or some feature of the set — char 
we first detect and fasten upon. These segments of the music 
and the drama seem to come to us as distinct and autonomous 
elements: they arc the images chat constitute whacthc arc-work 
originally gives us and we grasp- Wc do not, save with rare 
exceptions, hear single notes or words, nor see single gestures; 
and we certainly do not cither intuit or understand the total 
structure and concent of the work- What we do is to appre- 
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hend images, each carrying a definite load of meaning and 
inceresc, and each largely independent of the others in our 
immediate awareness.* 

This account, based on the self-pronouncement of images, 
is coo extreme, and muse now be corrected. The appearance 
chat images wear of being self-sufiicienc and isolated is an exag¬ 
geration of their true status. For when wc look more closely 
we can discern two relatively prominent and organized con¬ 
texts tliat are actually involved in the occurrence of images, 
lending them a rich if inconspicuous support. In the first place, 
images always occur against the background of our accumu¬ 
lated experience; it is to this chat they appeal for the particle? 
of common meaning that they fuse into such seemingly unique 
and unprepared insights. Unless they could refer to these funds 
of familiarity, images would be unintelligible. The image, 
which seemed to be self-sufficient, turns out to be composed 
of material derived from our antecedent experience. In the 
second place. Images always (with perhaps rare exceptions) 
occur as members of secs or series, and these sets of images are 
themselves internally o^nized. The explicit and coherent 
web in which images are contained is the expressed content of 
the work of art; the unity that issues from the insights chat 
these images yield is the aesthetic object. Much of both the 
precision and the richness of individual images is made possible 
by the fact that they are loaded and pointed by their artistic 
context. Images can be sudden and terse because the way has 
been prepared for them; they can be ambiguous without being 
vague because of connections that have already been estab¬ 
lished. The image, which seemed to be isolated, usually ends by 
being merged in a larger image. 

Yet despite these qualifications it must still be recognized 


' The sufMC tnd umplest corrobonKon of ell this, since I am here epeek- 
ing chiefly of the in^ct of err upon ui, is to eavesdrop at the ewiteo talk 
(hat goes on in the foyers of thescers and recital halls during intermusions 
and after the peiiformaoee is over. 
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that the apparent isolation and self-sufficiency of the image arc 
not altogether dlusory: if these are only appearances, they still 
lie close to reality. For images do exhibit an unusual measure 
of individual completeness and determinateness, a striking 
power of eliciting from our funded experience only selected 
and limited items, and a large iodepcndcnce of tlie total body 
of this experience. Much more of the meaning that is con¬ 
veyed by images is carried and controlled by them than is the 
case with cither ideas or emotions. The explanation of this is 
twofold. 

For one thing, the complex biages that arc embodied in 
works of arc have a prominent and wcll-arciculatcd Internal 
structure. Their form, or design, is strong and definite. This 
makes it easy for us to grasp images as unified wholes, to mark 
them off from ocher psychic elements, and to hold them be¬ 
fore attention. Again, because of this integration, images do 
not leave loose ends lying about to distract attention or to 
allow it to fade and wander; their tight design prevents us 
from seizing upon any element within them and following this 
outside the image to some unintended and irrelevant meaning. 
Finally, because the image is so definitely structured, it Jea^ 
us compcliingly from point to point within it, guiding us 
through its various parts along a settled course and at a settled 
tempo. The order and the measure of cur attention to the 
concents of the image (or series of images) are rigorously 
governed by the formal structure of this image. 

The second pare of this explanation is the power of images 
CO control the references that they make to the accumulated 
body of experience. The image does not refer us to a pre¬ 
existent and explicir system of meanings, and then leave us 
to make what further references this system suggests or re¬ 
quires. Images cannot avoid referring to such organized con¬ 
texts. But the image has the faculty of taking from these con¬ 
texts only highly selected fragments, which it then removes 
from cheii habinial setting and incorporates into itself. One 
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source of this power is design. The ocher, equally impoRant, 
resides in the face that images appeal to dilTcrenc systems of 
meanings (different portions of the body of experience) wliich 
are not usually associated: they thus prevent the escape of at* 
tencion to any pre^stablished context? instead, they capture 
from these various systems just the segments that they wanr, 
and then compose these hitherto strange elements into n unique 
and highly determinate structure, 

This analysis can be illustrated again by the quatrain quoted 
above from Shakespeare. These few lines contain a good many 
images, which combine through several stages into larger 
images, which finally form the aesthetic object conveyed by 
the sonnet. Now, it is obvious that these images draw much 
support from the whole sonnet within which they occur, 
and from our own accumulftted experience: tlie sonnet quick¬ 
ly announces its subject matter and establishes its mood, and 
these appeal to our familiarity. But it is also obvious that the 
expressed content of these images is a great deal more precise 
and self-contained than the general concepts (melancholy, 
reminiscence, regret, surcease, and so on) to which they re¬ 
fer us? and the aesthetic object chat these images together 
compose is a great deal more complete and determinate than 
the themes that paraphrase it (“let the dead past bury its 
dead,” “present joy is worth past sorrow," “the world^s well 
lost for love,” et cetera). Finally, the reasons for this are equal¬ 
ly obvious. For one thing, these images are packed into a 
tight design that never lets attention wander, chat leads us 
on from one meaning to another, and that collects the reverber¬ 
ations of these meanings and binds them into a compact 
whole. Secondly, each of these images controls the reference it 
makes, and so determines the meaning it collects, because at 
the same time that it appeals to our familiarity it shatters the 
molds in which this Is cast, When the eye is given to us as 
drowned, death as dateless, and woe as cancelled, we can read¬ 
ily supply the atoms of familiar meaning that these images call 
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for; bur the images themselves, by placing these meanings in 
arrange contexts and compressing them into a close design, 
compose the unique and determinate meaning that is the 
aesthetic object. The content that is conveyed by an indi¬ 
vidual image — and this is even more true of the total work 
of art — does not antedate it: Images transform the meanings 
they incorporate, as they are in turn transfonned by the 
aesthetic object that incorporates them.* 

4 , This discussion leads directly into the question of tlic 
content of images. What is the range of the materials and the 
meanings that images contain and pour into aesthetic ex¬ 
perience as its concent? What is it chat is conveyed to us and 
occupies oar awareness in aesthetic experience? 

Analogues of this question, raising the same general issue, 
have already arisen in several other contexts.’ The answer re¬ 
mains the same: anything and everything. The possible con¬ 
tent of images is whatever can be demarcated in consciousness; 
aesthetic experience is defined not by what it fastens upon, 
for this is limitless, but by the way in which it attends to this 
and deals with it- Even a cursory examination of our aesthetic 
experiences soon impresses us with the wealth and variety of 

*ThIs entire discuaion, here cut In th« context of lirmrure, 

tppliee of coarse with equel force to ail of the arts. In the plastic era, in 
mosie, in drama and the dance, we iSnd the aame essential CRCCts achieved 
by the same general methods. Every work of an, even the slighten and 
simplest, comprises several imsges: these can meaning upon one anoriter, 
and borrovp' meaning from the whole that (hey compose: the aesthetic 
object chet issues from the synthesis of these imsges is fer more dense and 

E reciM than the corresponding objects eonseituted by ideas end emotions; 

nally, every artirt depends upon the two basic techniques of clarity of 
internal icrucmre and control of exremal reference. 

This aecounc of rhe Imue will be elaborated in the (tnel section of 
Chap. X, when (he way has been beccer prepared for it. with the emphasis 
there pliioed on che funcdonsl aspect of the question: that is. on the prin* 
ci^ ways in which anise construct and employ images in order to com¬ 
pose e work of ert and convey to us an aesthetic objMC. 

* Regarding the catalogue of particular things, dhap. IT, Sec. ii; re¬ 
garding die nature of expression and what is expressed. Chap. V, Sec. i; 
regarding die aesthetic ODject, Chap. Vfl, See. iu. 
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the macerkis that they encompass, transmute, and give to us 
in the form of images and aesthetic objects. So an exhaustive 
listing of these is out of the question: all that can be done is 
to sketch a broad, and quite traditional, classification. In doing 
this, it muse be emphasized that the materials here analyzed 
do not occur separately: they interpenetrate one another, 
and arc together composed into the aesthetic object. 

Perhaps the most obvious of these materials are what can 
be roughly identified as seTisuous and anouoml dements. A 
delightful employment of our senses is a prominent feature 
of virtuaUy all aesthetic experience. The colors and lines of 
a painting, the sound and rhythm of words, the quality of 
tones and of melodies in music, the gestures and poscures and 
movements of the dance, the tactile qualities of stone or wood 
— these occupy a large part of our attention, and are the source 
of a large part of our enjoyment, in arc. More vague and 
amorphous than these, but just as significant, is the arousal of 
massive and profound organic feelings, which we often can¬ 
not recognize or identify but which nevertheless pervade the 
aesthetic object: feelings of depression or elation, of excite¬ 
ment or lethargy, of tension or release, of the hazard of cir¬ 
cumstances or of inevitable doom, of hope or despair, of 
struggle or renunciation, of frustration or of life opening be¬ 
fore us. Closely similar to this effect is the appeal to our 
kinesthetic senses: we are conscious, as an integral part of the 
aesthetic image, of a slowing or hastening of the tempo of 
life, of being raised aloft or pressed to earth, and we perform 
incipiently the most intricate muscular movements, thus elicit¬ 
ing a wealth of sensuous and organic feeling which is quite 
precise in itself chough it withers at the touch of language. 

A second major class of such material is that made up of 
formal properties. The discovery and enjoyment of form or 
srnicnire is just as prominent in aesthetic experience as are 
its sensuous and emotional elements. The design of a paint¬ 
ing, the meter and rhythm and rhyme scheme of a poem, the 
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developmenc and rcpecicion of themes in music, cha ploc of a 
story or drama, tha itrucnire of a building — all of these 
are elemenra chat we readily grasp and enjoy. The form that 
an artist realizes in a medium—and that comes to us as the 
structure of sensuous material—moves us deeply and various^ 
ly^ it has Immediate physiological and psychological effects, 
which are at least partly independent of the sensuous material 
in which it appears. Movement, balance, proportion, tension 
and resolution, climax and denouement, reiteration and varia¬ 
tion, massiveness and delicacy, simplicity and subtlety — these 
and a horde of other words reflect the direct action of form in 
the constitution of aesthetic experience. In addition to these 
intrinsic meanings and values, form (as we have previously 
seen) supplies the structure around which the ocher elements 
of the image are organized. The formal properties of art are 
both rewarding in themselves and a necessary support of its 
other properties. 

The third important type of material is composed of syfft- 
boUc meanings. TThis is the most elurive pare of the content 
of aesthetic experience, and the effort to explain it will require 
us to draw some rather arbitrary distinctions. Let us, then, 
define the worit of art in strictly formalistic terms, as a de¬ 
sign realized through and in some medium: the work of arc 
is made up of words, or sound, or pigment, or scone, arranged 
with a certain struccurc, The work of art, so defined—and 
I am quite aware that it is a very incomplete definition — is 
the culmination of the artist’s creative process; it is the em¬ 
bodiment of his vision, of the aesthetic object chat he has at¬ 
tained. Further, it is the point of origin of our aesthetic ex¬ 
perience; it is the physical locus from which we derive the 
images that compose for us the aesthetic object. Now the 
aesthetic object, as envisaged by both the artist and ourselves, 
is something quite other than a structure of matter and form; 
it contains a great deal more than only the sensuous-emotional 
and formal materials just identified. The artist’s vision is largely 
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based upon che particular ching he Is dealing with and seek¬ 
ing CO present; and ic contains deposits drawn from the whole 
wealth of his accumulated experience of the world and of life. 
The same is true of the aeschecic object that is our counterpart 
of the artistes vision. This is to say, in tradirional terms, thac art 
is both an imi»tion and an expression. But as a simple amal¬ 
gam of form and matter, ic could be neither of these. It could 
be only inelf, a construct which could at the most ^'please 
in being seen.'* If the work of art is to be what it obviously is, 
an embodiment of the artist’s vision which conveys the aes¬ 
thetic object to us, its nutter and form must be conceived to 
carry a heavy weight of reference to the world and to man’s 
accumulated experience. This is what 1 am calling its symbolic 
meanings. 

We can now transpose this discussion into the context of 
aesthetic experience, and see how it bears on the analysis of 
the aesthetic image. The content of images — what we are 
aware of and attend to as the aesthetic object -— is much wider 
than the sensuous elements and the formal properties already 
noted. When we read a poem or look at a painting or listen to 
music, the im^es thac we achieve contain a vase amount of 
material that is neither sensuous nor formal, and that is drawn 
from beyond the poem or painting or music as an isolated 
physical object. General and abstract ideas are conveyed to 
US; memories are elicced; very precise and intricate emotions 
are aroused; ideals are called before our minds; our hopes 
and intentions are appealed to; our attenrion is centered upon 
such complex and organized particular things as a landscape, 
a love affair, a casual street scene, an involved human career, 
the tragic and comic aspects of man’s struggles. A very great 
deal of this concent is present in images through the medium 
of what I have called symbolic meanings. A symbolic meaning 
is a reference thac reaches out and draws into the image ma¬ 
terial that is already resident in the world or in our accumulated 
experience. The sensuous elements and formal properties 
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of images function as symbols, and endow the image with this 
additional concent, by leading our attention to things that 
are extraneous to the medium and the design strictly as such. 

Of course, this material is not lifted from its natural setting 
and incorporated in an without undergoing a change. In be¬ 
ing transposed it is also transformed. The artist docs not simply 
copy what he finds around him, or pour out what he feels with¬ 
in him. Through symbolic meanings arc lays its hands upon the 
vague and fugitive things that compose the world and occupy 
life, and transforms these into aesthetic objects. Art is much 
more than a plagiarism of the world and of life. 

This is not the place to enter into an exhaustive analysis 
of the artistic symbol. But it is necessary to point out that there 
are several different levels of symbolism, and that these arc 
variously employed in vt. At least three such levels can easily 
be distinguished. There is, first, what might be called a physi¬ 
ological— or perhaps better, a psycho-physical — mode of 
symbolism. The sensuous and formal characteristics of arc 
have an immediate and intrinsic symbolic reference: they 
bring with them, as an integral part of themselves, certain or¬ 
ganic and emotional and even ideational suggestions. Color and 
line, tone and rhythm and melody, the sound and arrange¬ 
ment of words, the texture and pattern of materials, the 
movements and atcicudes and gestures of the body — all of 
these srir us in many ways that are none rhe less powerful for 
being little understood. These data of sense are embedded in 
the fabric of the world, and they vibrate through experience 
in an obscure but pervasive manner, The color red, in different 
shades, seems to bring with it an intense, but also a complex 
and variable, sense of danger, excitement, temptation, majesty, 
and struggle.^ 

* There is ft large bteranire on this subject, wirh work bearing on k 
having been done by specialisB in many fields. There is a thorough 
and penetrftcirg treatment in Charles Hartshome. Tbt fMot^by md 
PiyeMcgy of Senntion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 19)4), 
esp. chap. VlTl. sees. 3B-39, and pp. 146-151. 
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There 15 , secondly, the level of arbitrary symbolism. Many 
of the material and formal elements chat axe employs have 
dehnite meanings assigned to them by agreement and conven- 
don. Words have connotations and denotations that ore care¬ 
fully dchned; the plastic arts not only represent physical ob¬ 
jects and situations directly, but also make a large use of 
iconography; much of the pantomine (the gestures, postures, 
movements, and facial and bodily expressions) that figures in 
acting and the dance has a well-settled meaning; and even 
in music, where symbols of this type seem to play the smallest 
role, the composer frctjuently employs themes and motifs that 
have precise designations. The fact is that any recognizable 
sense datum can be used as a conventional sign. The color 
red, in different contexts, indicates a brothel, a stop s^n, or a 
storm warning. 

A third level of symbolic operadon is that of tradidon or 
association. This is intermediate between the other two, and 
shares some of the characteristics of each of them. The ele¬ 
ments and objects that are presented in art have many mean¬ 
ings that have been acquired in the course of time, and that 
have become habitual without ever having been arbitrarily es¬ 
tablished. The total impact of words, colors, sounds and melo¬ 
dics, forms, et cetera, goes far beyond the symbolic values that 
are intrinsic in them or have been assigned to them. These 
meanings are the gradual accretion of social and individual ex¬ 
perience: some of them are traditional, and will convey the 
same content to all who are of a common culture; others will 
depend upon local accident, and may be shared by only a few 
people or may be private to one person. The color red makes 
most of us now think of Communism and Russia and Senator 
McCarthy’s Fifth Column, while to three different mdivlduals 
rhe color red — and especially some certain shade of red — 
may recall the dress worn by a childhood sweetheart at a 
school dance, a barn where one played in the summer, or a 
favorite baseball team. 
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These modes of symbolic function arc not independent of 
one another. Probably most traditional and associational mean¬ 
ings have their original but now indecipherable source at the 
physiological and psychological level And as the examples 
cited above suggest, even arbitrary symbols may not be as 
wholly ^‘arbitrary” as at firs: appears: though their designa¬ 
tions arc assigned by convention, they arc often derived from 
their psycho-physical meanings. Virtually all of the sensuous 
and formal materials that are present in images carry with 
them at least some of each of these kinds of symbolic mean¬ 
ing. The media of the various arts differ a great deal in their 
inherent tendency to operate at one or the other of these 
symbolic levels: as they come to artists, they arc already dif¬ 
ferently burdened with symbolic meanings. But the artist has 
a good deal of residual freedom and power in his manipulation 
of symbolic references: they are his resource and his challenge. 

There is one further problem bearing upon the question of 
aesthetic materials and meanings that requires a brief com¬ 
ment. This concerns the possible primacy of some of these with 
respect to others. Is it, or is it not, the case that some of these 
materials and meanings are prior to others; that some belong 
properly to the substance of art, while others are extraneous 
and derivative; that some of what we “gee” from the work 
of arc is immediately given, while some is only inferred? This 
question has occupied a prominent place in contemporary dis¬ 
cussion, and there has been a strong tendency to limit very 
stringently rhe “real” or “inherent” or “intrinsic” concent 
of arc. It is often held that arc directly presents to us only 
what I have referred to as sensuous and formal material, and 
that all ocher meanmgs that we seem to “find" in arc are in fact 
only represented to us and inferred by us. 

The incerpretadon that I have proposed repudiates this 
view. The accounts given of expression, of the image, and of 
the aesthetic object, all insist chat the whole body of mean¬ 
ing conveyed by arc is equally immediate and direct. If we 
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are to admit and explain in theory the meaning or content 
that in experience we discover in arc, then we must ac¬ 
knowledge that symbolism (of all the three sorts identified 
above) is just as basic and intrinsic a factor as any other. ^ 
Distinctions within the work of art between the immediate 
and the inferred, the prcsenraclona) and the representational, 
what is directly given and what this “stands for,” are in¬ 
vidious and unjustified. Of course we have to experience (“in- 
terprec.” if one will) the work of arc in order to reach the 
aesthetic object; and of course there is always the danger that 
in this effort we will inject into the aesthetic object what the 
work of art does nor contam or intend. But this difficulty is 
not avoided by stripping arc to any bare — or esoteric — 
meaning- It can be avoided only if the artist docs his work 
properly, and if our experience of his work follows the 
proper course. 

'Ajuold Isenberg hu giv«ii a btief, thoroughly r«uonabl«. and 
acute diacassim of this whole quesdoa in as article, "Percepdoo, Moanine, 
asd the Sub)e«-Maccer of Art*' Joitmal of Fhiiosopby, 41: jfii-jyj ('W* 
The article is reprinted in Vivas and Krlegcr, Tbt Problems of Atttbeties 
(New York; Rinehart and COh pp. 2ti-s2$. 





Chapter IX 

THE AESTHETIC AND THE 
PSEVDO-AESTHETIC 


I 

/. Aeschecic experience as a conscious occasion may be 
dominated, at its inception, by either a sense of discovery or 
an effort of assimilation. When we Hrsc look at a painting or 
read a poem or listen to a piece of music, the Images that this 
presents may be so vividly and compellingly delineated that 
they at once capture and satisfy our attention. Their structure 
is sharply and cleanly articubted, their thread of meaning 
is at once apparent and is easily picked up and followed, and 
we are led into and through the work of art without any 
apparent need to assimibte this. Such occasions arc dominated 
by images, which seem to be projected from a source outside 
of us onto a screen before the mind’s eye, with no conscious 
support from the accumulated body of experience. These 
images spontaneously compose themselves into an aesthetic 
object, which is discovered to us with great ebrity and com¬ 
pleteness; this immedbtely illuminates some area of our fa¬ 
miliarity; this reflects further meaning back upon the aes¬ 
thetic object and the particularity that It presents; and the 
fabric of experience stretches quickly and easily to make 
room for this new insight. 

But it also often happens that the painting or poem or piece 
of music that we encounter is so vague and tenebrous that 
it challenges attention rather than capturing it. What struc¬ 
ture wc can grasp at all is loosely enunciated, and what mean¬ 
ing emerges seems always on the ve^ of colbpsing into in- 
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articulateness, In such cases as this there is very little initial 
discovery of the aesthetic object. In extreme cases there may 
even be none: as we put it, we simply cannot grasp what the 
artist is about, or driving at, or crying to say; and the only 
reason we prolong the experience and stay with the work of 
art is that we have cause to believe—from the reports of 
others, from our own past nccjuaincancc with the artist’s work, 
or from a vague promise that the present work contains — 
that there is something to be found, and that this something 
will justify our quest. The gap between the work of an and 
our own familiarity — between what the artist is saying and 
what wc are prepared to comprehend —is so great that the 
spark of insight cannot leap it. Since the work of art can do 
nothing more for itself than continue to be, we must somehow 
assimilate it into che body of our experience, find something 
within ourselves that will render it more intelligible to us, and 
so give it a context that will illuminate it and bring it out. 

Occasions such as this are dominated by a purposeful ap¬ 
peal to the accumnlaced body of experience. We sharpen our 
faculties and search our familiarity for assistance in grasping 
the particularity chat we suppose the artist to be presenting 
us. But ouf habits of experience cannot readily be brought to 
bear upon this vague insighc, and they destroy it to a greater 
extent than they clarify it; what lirrle assimilation takes place 
only distorts what we have discovered and provides no basis 
for further discoveries. The aesthetic object seems to be so 
strange and fragile that it shatters as soon as we try to force it 
into che mold of our accepted ways of perception, thought, 
and feeling; so the images that we glimpse remain fragmentary 
and isolated, finding no lodgment in our established frames 
of reference. Something like this quite certainly occurs with 
the vast majority of people when they first encounter Joyce’s 
Ulyssef, or the poetry of Dylan Thomas, or a cubist painting 
by Braque, or Schoenberg’s atonal music. 

Aesthetic experience as an organic occasion contains both 
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of these momcars from its inception. Even when our discovery 
of the aescheric object is the most facile and immediate — 
when art seems to suffuse us with its sensuous qualities, to 
hold us in the grip of its formal structures, and to pour its 
symbolic meaning in upon us—we arc conscious of contribut¬ 
ing to the transaction. Art may not, when it is so vivid and 
compelling, confront us with any challenge. But arc always 
voices an appeal, at least to be attended to and accepted. Wc 
respond to this appeal by using our senses with greater alert¬ 
ness and discrimination, by bringing into play whatever is 
appropriate from our accumulated experience, and by seek¬ 
ing to anticipate what the work of arc is going to disclose, 
so char we can receive this more easily and correctly. As¬ 
similation is always going on, even when the discovery of 
an seems the most complete and self-sulficient. Furthermore, 
as we assimilate more thoroughly the images that come to us 
so spontaneously, we frequently find that they are incomplete¬ 
ly explored and have materials to yield that we did not at 
first suspect; the aesthetic object that they compose becomes, 
in the course of closer acquaintance, progressively more subtle 
and even, perhaps, elusive. 

Conversely, even when we have to make the most intense 
effon to interpret the meager and disjointed clues that the 
work of arc gives us, and to distill some coherent meaning out 
of them, wc have in mind some conception of at least the sort 
of particularity the artist is dealing with and the general drift 
of his intention. The opening verses of a poem convey to us 
something of its subject and mood and creacmenti our first 
glimpse of the design of a painting yields us some notion of a 
unified whole, leads us into this at some point, and gives us 
some directions for our future journey through it; the open¬ 
ing bars of a piece of music set an emotional cone and point 
our expectations. This original discovery, or insight, may be 
little better than conjecture on our part, a guess chat we hazard 
almost at random and in the full awareness that we are suppos- 
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ing it rather than being compelled co recognize it. This aes¬ 
thetic hypothesis — to give it a name that is coo expUde and 
purposeful to be really dcscripcive — is tentative and pro- 
visionalj we propose it to ourselves, and follow it out, for 
wane of something better to cry, but wc arc quite prepared 
to surrender it and try again. Some such discovery, or hy¬ 
pothesis, of the aesthetic object muse emerge and take form 
very early in the experience j if not, our acquaintance with 
the work of art degenerates into a jumble of isolated and in¬ 
terrupted injprcasions char is like nothing so much as the 
snatches of conversation chat assail one at a cocktail party. 
In such cases wc soon break off the acquaintance, and go back 
to its commencement to try to resume it on a firmer footing: 
we return to the beginning of the poem and start reading it 
again; wc shake our heads and turn away, and approach the 
painting afresh; and if we cannot leave the concert hall, we 
simply chink about something else until this piece of music 
is finished —which it was for us long ago —and another 
one starts. There muse be at least a provisional discovery of a 
possible aesthetic object, or there is no nudeus around which 
experience can cohere. Finally, it sliould be noted that en¬ 
counters of this kind often culminate in a vision which is 
firmly integrated internaUy and which makes a secure place 
for itself by rearranging our accumulation of experience: as 
wc bring ourselves to bear upon these obscure and fragmentary 
images, and finally attain rhe aesthetic object, this process so 
enlarges and refines our perspectives that whole new vistas of 
particularity are opened to us. 

The majority of aesthetic experiences fall between these 
extremes. The moments of discovery and assimilation are 
present at the start, however incomplete and tentative either 
may be and however various the balance in which they are 
held. The activities chat constitute these moments are car¬ 
ried on m close conjunction, sometimes simultaneously and 
sometimes successively. The rhythm at which these moments 
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move allows of wide differences; chere may be steady alterna¬ 
tion and growth; or there may be frequent inrcrruptions and 
changes of directioni as what Is discovered defies assimilation 
and what is assimilated distorts and frustrates discovery. Al$o> 
the outcome of this process varies greatly: the aesthetic ob¬ 
ject that we finally attain and accept may be quite complete 
in itself but still somehow isolated, as though its meaning 
could be acknowledged but not integrated, like an odd com¬ 
panion whose company we cherish but whom we would never 
dream of introducing into our regular circle of friends; or 
this object may be so thoroughly absorbed chat it virtually 
loses its original status; far more frequently^ the outcome of 
mature acquaintance with a work of arc is intermediate be¬ 
tween these results. But beneath these differences, the general 
course of aesthetic experience is dearly discernible: as the mo¬ 
ments of discovery and assimilation strengthen and clarify one 
another, they coalesce, with the result that a series of images 
becomes an aesthetic object, and this object reflects light upon 
reality. 

2. Since it is of such importance that discovery and as¬ 
similation should commence together and proceed apace, it 
is to be expected chat there would be purposeful efforts to 
insure that this effect is achieved. There arc in fact such ef¬ 
forts, coming from three directions. 

In the first place, the artist takes pains to arrange that his 
work will immediately yield distinct Images, which will also 
at least intimate the complete aesthetic object and at the same 
time alert our familiarity to grasp this.^ The artist wants to at¬ 
tract our attention, to give this something upon which it can 
easily fasten, and to offer us some rough preliminary grasp of 
the total structure and concent of his work, One means to this 

'This is subject to the sehovs quelificecion thee the erase does not 
went us CO rush through his u^rk coo quickly or eesJy, or too much tt 
our own behest; so he o/ten tskes steps to puzzle end deley our perusal. 
This point is elaborated below in Ctup. X, See. uL 
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end is the employment of materiils that are sensuously and 
emotionally attractive, and are already fraught with symbolic 
significance. The ocher and more important of these devices 
is chat of form or design. The artist seeks to acquaint us, as 
quickly as possible, with the chief consutuents of his work 
and with the relations in which they stand to one another. 
He seeks to point our expectations toward a certain course and 
conclusion, so chat we will be prepared for the elaborations 
that he intends to produce. And he seeks to refer our atcen> 
cion CO certain carefully selected and fragmented areas of fa* 
miliar meaning, to establish novel associations among these, 
and to prevent his references from being submerged in any es¬ 
tablished system of meanings. 

The artist accomplishes all of this largely by the formal 
structure that he gives to his work. Each of the arts, beddes 
relying upon certain general principles of design, adopts what¬ 
ever special devices its medium affords. The skillful employ¬ 
ment of form pennits us to grasp the aesthetic object in both 
its unity and its variety, to seize its various aspects in their 
proper sequence and significance, and to anticipate what is to 
come later in its development. By his mastery of design, the 
arcisc gives us vivid and coherent images which fadJicate our 
discovery of the aesthetic objcccj at the same time he secs 
this in a definite position against the background of our ac¬ 
cumulated experience, so that we will bring to bear upon it 
just those segments of meaning that are relevant to its as¬ 
similation. 

The second of these efforts to prepare the way for aesthetic 
experience is perhaps less noticed; this is the contribution that 
we ourselves make. It is very rarely that our encounters with 
art are unexpected; we usually know that we are about to 
confront a work that has much to offer us, and we dispose 
ourselves to meet this under the most favorable conditions. 
This preparation takes two forms. We try to banish ocher 
concerns from our minds, and to achieve chat odd mixture of 
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concentrstion and relaxation that Is called the aesthetic atti¬ 
tude and that is so characteristic of our mood as we wait for 
the lights of the theater or concert hall to dim, as we enter 
a museum, or as we malte ourselves comfortable with a book. 
Besides this — which might be called preparation for the aes¬ 
thetic encounter — we also prepare for rhe specific work of 
art. We study the appropriate critical notices, historical and 
biographical reviews, program notes, exhibition catalogues; 
wc go over the script of the play we arc to sec or the score 
we are to hear; we seek to familiarize otitselvcs with the special 
techniques of the performer. The same sort of rehearsal pre¬ 
cedes many of our encounters even with narural beauty: wc 
often prepare ourselves before going in search of this, aware 
that it is there to be found with its own determinate charac¬ 
ter.* To this statement of obvious fact it need only be added 
that such aesthetic preparation has its dangers as well as its ad¬ 
vantages: it easily degenerates into the affeccarion of the aes¬ 
thete; and unless we are both perspicacious and well-informed, 
our efforts may fill attention with the wrong material and give 
it a mistaken direction. 

•Tliere is » piece of Ari«of>a folklore ihM amusi^y lllasirttes whet 
a apt CO happen wlrhoui this aesthetic preparacioo. The tale concerns a 
Texas cowboy who, after the manner of he kind, wandered farther and 
farther westward until h« foond himself working at a ranch in cho hieh 
connery near che Grand Canyoo. (For chose who are unfamiliar wi(l> the 
region, it shoald be made clear that the Grand Caityoo takes even conrisis 
by rarprise. There is nothing in the landscape that anrielpaces it. no sligltresc 
d^vicy leading up or down co it. It is simply there all at once, an enormous 
rifr, barren and jumbled, In an otherwise pexfccrly flat and thickly fox* 
ested piiceau.) None of che local hands happeoed co mention, much leas 
descri^ the Canyon, aiauming due all che world was as familiar with It 
u they were. So our Texas stray, out rounding op some cattle, scumbled 
on it all unexpeeied. Some ocher cowboys were nearby, and reported what 
occurred, The Texan stood stock soil for a mlngw, wrapped in awe and 
amixement at the huge Canyon yawning and sprawling literally at his 
feet, nen he Hung himself on the ground and seized a tree, as chough 
afraid char he would fall, or be sucked, into the chasm. Then he looked 
all about—up in the sky, down in the Canyon, on che ground near him — 
searching for the cause of this unheard'Of hole. Finally, pulling himself to 
his feet and stating hard at the Colorado River a mile bdow him, he found 
his coDclusion and expressed it: **My Gawd, something happened here." 
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It is with respect to just this problem that there enters the 
third figure who helps to prepare the way for aesthetic ex¬ 
perience. This is the critic. As we have seen, appreciation re¬ 
quires both the discovery and the assimilation of the aesthetic 
object: ic involves both images and the body of experience. 
In preparing and consummating these encounters, the artist is 
largely — though not wholly—confined to facilitating our 
discovery of images and the object they compose. He can do 
a great deal in this respect; but he can do much less to promote 
assimilation. This latter operation demands that we have the 
background into which to absorb the work of art, that we 
be able to meet it on familiar terms, that our habits of experi¬ 
ence be adequate to deal with It, and that we be capable of 
supplying from within ourselves whatever is relevant to the 
work and that it cannot supply for itself. The work of art it¬ 
self, of course, furnishes us many clues that aid us to assimilate 
it. But these tend to come too late to be really effective, espe- 
cblly if ic is a work that unfolds in time, cannot be halted and 
repeated, and can only be encountered once, or at most a few 
times. A concert, a ballet, a play, or even a special exhibition, 
illustrates this difficulty perfectly. If these are at all subtle 
and complex, much of what they contain is gone beyond 
recovery just when we come to suspect its existence and have 
prepared ourselves to comprehend it. We can ready ourselves 
to assimilate art; chat is, we can prepare for the aesthetic 
encounter in genera). But to ready ourselves for a specific 
work of an is beyond most of us, unless we can encounter it 
frequently and absorb it at leisure. 

The real function of the critic is to obviate this difficulty. 
It is not the task of the critic to give us a digest of the work 
of art, or his impressions of it, or a translation into simpler and 
more obvious terms. An effort in any of these directions de¬ 
feats his purpose rather than funhering Jt, for art cannot be 
abbreviated or epitomized or translated. What the critic can 
and should do is to prepare us so that our encounters with art 
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will be richer, more profound and refined, and more readily 
consummated. He doc$ this by dirccring our aitenrion co¬ 
ward the pertinent aspects of the work of an he is dealing 
with, by evoking the regions of experience chat arc necessary 
CO comprehend this, by supplying whac background we can 
probably not supply for ourselves, and by enabling us co an¬ 
ticipate chc steps through which the work is going ro lead us, 
The critic is a middleman between arcisc and pul)lic. As such, 
he should regard ic as only a minor and incidental of his 
task to place n value on the goods he handles: chc cvaluation 
of works of arc is at best a trivial business, and is usually per¬ 
nicious and distracting; it diverts attention from thif work 
of arc, which needs all of our concentration, either co other 
works or to some abstract standards and patterns that sup¬ 
posedly determine artistic merit- That is, ic substitutes a cog¬ 
nitive for an aesthetic attitude. 

The critic finds his vital function in preparing men to meet 
actual works of art with sense and intelligence properly at¬ 
tuned. If this task is not well done, both artists and the pub¬ 
lic suffer, For ic is beyond the powers and the patience of 
most men to discover and assimilate unaided chc aesthetic 
objects that are implicit in art. To grasp chc full impact of a 
work of art is an intensely personal achievement: the critic 
should not emulate the pelican, for there is no health in a pre- 
digesred aesthetic diet. But the critic finds a legitimate and 
valuable function In facilitating our initial apprehension of 
the aesthetic object, and in orienting our attention so that we 
can the more readily absorb this into the body of experience. 

II 

5. In arc, far more than in theory and technology, it is 
true that there is no royal road to learning. We can, within 
limits, understand and profit from the results achieved by the 
theorist and the technologist without measuring their evi¬ 
dence, comprehending their methods, and proving their argu- 
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mcncs: we can grasp and apply the theorems of geometry or 
the principles of genetics without knowing how they were 
arrived at or what they really mean; and we can drive an au¬ 
tomobile without the slightest acquaintance with the con* 
srruction of an internal combustion engine. But to appreciate 
an we must discover and assimilate for ourselves the aesthetic 
object that is offered to us. The artist does a great deal to 
prepare, facilitate, and guide this adventure. Still, it is we who 
must conduct it. It is the task of the artist to make as sure as 
possible that wc trace the course of his discovery, though more 
rapidly and incompletely, and with many abbreviations. It is 
our task to follow him closely. For it is only by repeating liis 
journey that we can arrive at his destination. 

In doing this we bring into play all of our resources: we 
employ our faculties of sense and mind, as well as our powers 
of concentration; and we call upon the accumulation of our 
past experience, bringing this to bear upon the work of art 
in order to render it familiar and then to illuminate and am¬ 
plify it. To the extent that these resources are deficient, our 
reaction of the aesthetic object is impeded and distorted: if 
eye and ear and touch are insensitive and undiscriminaring, if 
thought and imagination arc lacking in strength and subtlety, 
our discovery is impoverished; and if our experience has been 
limited and superficial, so that we cannot follow the clues the 
arbst gives us or supply the references he demands, our as¬ 
similation is hesitant and erratic. Even the most competent 
criticism can only aid us in the employment of the resources 
chat we have: It cannot bestow these upon us. 

The aesthetic object thus contains, besides the elements that 
it derives quite directly from the work of an, a great deal of 
material that is already pre.<:ent in mind and memory and is 
drawn into it by way of its intrinsic factors, especially its 
symbolic meanings. As we read a poem or look at a painting 
or listen to music, the sensuous and emotional appeal that these 
make, the formal organization that they exhibit, and the sym- 
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bolic meanings that they convey merge into a single whole, 
When the work of art is successful, and our response to it is 
correct, the aesthetic object gathers all of these diverse con¬ 
tents into itself, and fuses them into a real unity, 

Unfortunately, this is not the whole of the story. The artist 
can never completely control the references that his work must 
make to our accumulated experience. These references, which 
arc indispensable, introduce a variable and unknown factor, 
with the result chat our discovery and assimilation of the aes¬ 
thetic object are always partly at the mercy of idiosyncrasies 
of character and accidents of biography. Whatever the pains 
the artist may rake, we continually introduce into lus work 
some content that is not pertbent; and we continually pursue 
his references away from the aesthetic object that he has in 
mind, losing ourselves in reminiscences of the past or fanta¬ 
sies about the future that are equally irrelevant to this object. 

All too often a nonaesthccic element thus comes to dominate 
occasions chat are supposedly aesthetic in charaaer, with the 
result that a really valuable type of experience is replaced by a 
weakened or adulterated one. It is frequently complained that 
artists debase or mar their work by injecting into it features 
that have a wide and easy human appeal, but chat arc not aes¬ 
thetically appropriate- And it is even more frequently com¬ 
plained that audiences distort and defeat the artist’s intention 
by paying to bis work only a loose and casual re^rd, neglect¬ 
ing much that this contains and supplementing it with much 
that is foreign to it. In short, the aesthetic attitude, at both the 
creative and appreciative levels, is always subject to the in¬ 
trusion of other interests and attitudes chat threaten it with 
disintegration. How and why does this occur? 

The answer can be given quite simply. It was emphasized 
earlier that it is of the essence of aesthetic experience that 
throughout its development the aesthetic object xetains its 
status as such, so that it controls not only what we discover 
but also what we assimilate, It was also mentioned that it is 
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possible for the aestheric objccr to be destroyed and replaced 
with some other object. This may occur at any stage of aes¬ 
thetic experience, and it may take any of several forms. It is 
when this possibility eventuates, and dependent upon the man¬ 
ner of its occurrence, chat wc get various sorts of pseudo¬ 
arc and degenerate aesthetic experience. The attitude chat is 
necessary to create and appreciate arc is disrupted when we 
substitute for the aesthetic object, which is the proper focus 
of attention, some ocher object that is extraneous to this, how¬ 
ever closely associated with it in our minds- Arc deals with 
things in their particularity (and by reverberation in their 
universality), and presents them as entities. The value of art 
— and of the aesthetic life — resides precisely in the faa that 
it enables us to realize the actual character of tilings with en¬ 
hanced richness, intcnsicy, and refinement. Consequently, to 
supplant particularity with something else is to deny the na¬ 
ture of art and to destroy its function. 

Yet we are continually tempted to do this. To grasp whac the 
artist offers us demands great concentration, requires the dis¬ 
ruption of our habits of experience, and challenges our hard- 
won catalogues of familiarity. The task imposed on the artist, 
who must wrench particularity from the established frame¬ 
works in which it is embedded and disguised, is even more 
arduous. As a refuge from this effort, there lies open before us 
the easily accessible world of familiar objects and meanings, 
of acknowledged values, of inviting daydreams, of unrestrained 
emotional and imaginative wish-fulfillment. It is so simple and 
pleasant to embellish a vaguely recollected past; it « so flat¬ 
teringly self-righteous to subscribe to moral principles and 
social values chat ask only for our acquiescence and require no 
action to support them; it is such a relief to escape into a world 
that has no conditions to meet save that of accommodating 
our emorions and desires; and it is so easy a victory to project 
careers that need neither time nor effort to be a^eved. 

So it is not surprising that we deny the challenge with which 
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«c corifroncs us, surrender the quest for aesthetic insight, 
and relax in some other mode of experience chat is more easily 
attained and more immediately pleasing. The general way in 
which we do this Is to renounce the search for the aesthetic 
object, and to replace this with some other object chat is more 
readily available and satisfying. The work of arc is taken not 
as an embodiment of the artistes vision of particularity, and so 
not as a presentation of the actual character of things, but 
rather as a point of departure for our own idle reminiscence, 
rumination, and fantasy. The aesthetic objects that arc em¬ 
bodied in art are the results of a rigorous scrutiny of the 
quality and contents of lived occasions: through them artists 
offer us their insights into the furnishings of the world, and 
into the rewards and vicissitudes, the possibilities and the limi¬ 
tations, with which the world confronts us. But we often re¬ 
nounce these aesthetic objects, and treat art as a simple in¬ 
centive to an undisciplined dream of life and the world as 
we would like them to be. Art, which in function and intention 
is under a strict oblation to express the actual character of 
things, is debased into a detonator of subjective chain re¬ 
actions that express nothing but the whims and predilections 
of those who indulge in them. 

In general terms, then, aesthcric experience degenerates 
when we look through the work of art, which presents a 
unique particular, and find Instead something quite other than 
this. So the spurious modes of aesthetic experience can be 
$peci6ed by indicating the different types of objects that wc 
are most prone to substitute for the aesthetic object. There are 
three such improper ways of responding to art, and of creat¬ 
ing pseudo-art, that are especially prevalent. I shall identify 
these as sentimtntulity, tdificanon, and fantasy. 

The aesthetic response becomes sentimental when we sub¬ 
stitute for the aesthetic object a similar famliar object^ which 
we then clothe out of our memories and emotions. The thing 
or person, the scene or stuation, the encounter or adventure 
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that the work of an presents is used only as a reminder of 
what is already near and dear to us, We recognize the ‘*sub- 
ject matter” or “cheme” of the work: Motherhood, The Fire¬ 
side, Lovers Walking in the Dusk, A Fond Parting, Consola¬ 
tion after Defeat, Man with His Dog, Baby, Childhood’s 
Dreams, A Peaceful Old Age, and so on; we also find and 
abstract from the work a certain mood or cmodonal at¬ 
mosphere, usually a pleasant one, such as comfort, peaceful¬ 
ness, tranquility, con£dent exuberance, rest, ardor, exulution, 
or gentle happiness. We then replace the general subject mat¬ 
ter with a specific remembered or projected instance of it, 
taken from our own experience; and we surround this with the 
pleasant mood that the work has established. In sencimental 
experience we look through the work of art to something 
recollected or imagined in the context of our own lives; and 
we regard this from a position of detachment and security, 
so that even when the scene or incident is inherently sad it is 
viewed as a prelude to better things and is bathed in an at¬ 
mosphere of calm concencment. We neglect the aesthetic ob¬ 
ject, and the actual character of things that It discloses, and use 
arc as a device to fulHU our wishes, support our dreams, and 
bolster our regrets, It is in such retrograde experience, and 
only in such, that parting — as well as death, defeat, suffering, 
and renunciation becomes a “sweet sorrow.” 

The aesthetic response becomes edificatory when we sub¬ 
stitute for the aesthetic object sowe general rule or principle 
that it instances to us. The* work of art suggests to us some 
moral rule, some practical maxim, some abstract concept, some 
useful homily, some lesson of experience, some proverb or 
aphorism, some piece of sage advice or simple folklore, Fur¬ 
ther, the work seems to esrabUsh very clearly and forcefully 
the wisdom of obeying such dictates, and the folly of defying 
them. We find that it comforts our scIf-csTccm, and reinforces 
our doubts, CO have our beliefs so persuasively inculcated; 
and we also £nd that it alTords us a useful stick with which to 
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prod our less docile brethren. Art here serves as the rose- 
colored glasses through which we justify our opinions, recom¬ 
pense our sacrifices, and fortify our hopcsj ic also serves as the 
sugar coating by which we get others to swallow the pills of 
wisdom that they might otherwise reject. When we use art 
for edification we look through the work of art, neglecting 
its concrete uniqueness, and fasten upon tlic “lesson” tliat we 
find illustrated therein. Tlic aesthetic object, which is intended 
to refine and extend our acquaintance witli particulars, be¬ 
comes a mere instance and exemplification of some general 
rule with which we are already perfectly familiar, Such retro¬ 
grade experience, instead of opening new vistas, only con¬ 
firms us in our settled modes of beerpretation. Undoubtedly, 
every tale has a moral. But every moral requires countless 
tales to exhibit its nuances, to insist on its exceptions, and to 
keep ic contemporary. When we abuse art to edify ourselves 
and others, we neglect the novel tale and seize only the 
hackneyed moral. 

The aesthetic response becomes phantasmagorial when we 
substitute for the aesthetic object oth^r object v}hich 
« suggtHed in general outline by the work of art but con- 
stituted in detail by our ownwisbes. We find in art some clue, 
however meager and remote, to a world that we have longed 
for but have never found, and have not even known where 
it should be searched. The aesthetic object now ceases alto¬ 
gether to direct our attention to the actual character of things, 
or to what experience has accuitiulaced and epitomized con- 
ccxnmg this character. Instead, it serves merely as a stimulant 
and support to our own daydreams; it is a device through 
which we find release and vicarious fulfillment for our sup¬ 
pressed or frustrated wishes. Art — or more usually pseudo- 
art—-may offer a virtually complete edifice for this dream 
life, where all we need do is identify ourselves with the chosen 
personage m the work; this is the case with much romandc 
literature and pamting. Or art may supply only the sensuous 
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and emotional cues, leaving it to us to 511 these oat as we wiU; 
this is most familiar in the case of music. 

Sentimentality, ediHcation, and fantasy are not sharply 
separated and mutually exclusive modes of experiencci they 
can be described as pure abstract types, but in their actual oc¬ 
currence they are always intermingled. Furthermore, even the 
most intense and rcHned aesthetic experience contains some 
residues of each of these modes of response. Just because art 
does appeal to our accumulated experience, and does refer 
our attention to the character of the world and the concerns 
of life, it is inevitable that these extraneous elements should 
force their way into our aesthetic lives. It is tlie proper task 
of the artist to create works that embody his vision of par¬ 
ticularity; and it is our proper task as apprcciators to attend 
to his works in a way that will illuminate and screngchen our 
weaker insights. But the contents of life and the world are 
such that rftcy often nullify our efforts, disappoint our ex¬ 
pectations, deny our simplest requirements, refute our surest 
predictions, and escape our most certain ideas. This is the way 
of things, and it is well that art should insist upon it and that 
we should abide it. But it is quite natural chat we should also 
seek escape from this pressure of present particulars by glori¬ 
fying the past and future, by confessing our hope and faith, 
and by indulging our legitimate but unpermitted wishes. When 
sentimentality, edification, and fantasy loom too large in our 
aesthetic response to things — and especially when they dom¬ 
inate it_experience becomes dull and deceptive. But some 

intruaon of these elements must be expected and tolerated. 
Even the finest artist injects some of them into even his finest 
work. And the most cultivated audience as surely adds its 
quota. 

The pervasive human appetite for sentimentality, edifica¬ 
tion, and fantasy has important repercussions on art, and on 
the aesthetic life in general. In the first place, and most ob¬ 
viously, it has motivated the production of a great deal of 
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what I have called pseudO'arc. These are works chat embody 
no intention or effort to see and feel things more finely and 
dearly, that contain no fresh insights, that do nothing to 
animate and sharpen oar experience of particular things. In¬ 
stead of contributing to our vision of things and our sense of 
life, they feed upon our hopes and fears, play the sycophant 
to our preconceptions and preferences, nnd smother us under 
banalities. Pseudo-art ignores the conditions of reality, both as 
to its limitations and its possibilities, and depicts the world af¬ 
ter the pattern of our most supine and extravagant wishes- A 
depreaslngly large amount of so-called ^'popular art” falls 
within this classification: it contains most of what appears in 
the motion pictures, in “slick” magazines, on radio and tele¬ 
vision, in advertising claims and endorsements, and in other 
media of laig;e circulation- The success story, the happy 
ending, the female form devoid of fat or bone or muscle, the 
cliche, the inspirational book, the drama of hardship-borne- 
with-a-smile, and many similar products manifest this trend. 
There is abundant room in the world for honest entertainment, 
which has the declared purpose of simply taking us out of our¬ 
selves and getting our minds off our troubles: wc would be 
much poorer and sadder without George S, Kaufman, the 
Marx Brothers, S. J. Perelman, A1 Capp, Rex Stout, Sid Caesar, 
Cole Porter, and many others who have the magic faculty 
of creating a substantial fairyland.' But p$eudo-an is not honest. 
Its makers delude themselves and their audiences into believ¬ 
ing that the real world can and should conform to their de¬ 
scriptions. Such pseudo-art does nothing but foster our retreat 
from life, confirm us in our prejudices, and indulge our taste 
for vicarious success. 

' It i$ CO b« noted ch«c much of the b«i( of nich work, which seem sc 
Am to dcsl only In mske-b«liev< snd to htve oo purpose ssve our enchsn^ 
menc. turns out on closer scquaincancc co be sn indirecc ^c most elective 
eommenrsry on life and the world. When this deUycd-sccion fuse goes 
off, fairyland becomes persuasively real, and rtie mad antics of gcnkl 
hold the ourror of ridicule before our faces. 
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III the second place, and a great deal more imporcancly, this 
appetite for the sentimental, the edifying, and the phantasma¬ 
goria! has an indirect but very deleterious effect upon true 
art. Artists, intent upon their proper task of seizing and pre¬ 
senting the particularity of things, discover chat their efforts 
are often undermined by the insistent human tendency to 
subvert art to these inferior uses. Men look tlirough art and 
search for objects and episodes over which they can sentimen¬ 
talise; they distill from art some moralistic nugget that they 
can hug to their bosoms and stuff down the throats of their 
fellows; and they draw upon art as a base of supply for their 
journeys into dreamland. Artists, being sensitive and serious 
about their work, are unwilling to tolerate even a reasonable 
minimum of such treatment; and they become both incensed 
and concerned about its prevalence and the lengths to which 
it is carried- So they sec out quite purposefully co inhibit this 
tendency: they develop art forms, and they create works of 
arc, that will defeat man's inclination to find in art merely a 
source of sentimentality, edification, and fantasy. I think that 
this has been one of the strong motivarions — thoi^h by no 
means the only or the chief one — leading to abstract and non¬ 
objective art. Anists have determined to create works in 
which there is nothing obvious to be recognized, and so 
nothing to sentimentalize over. Tills is also one of the factors 
that have led artists and cridcs to insist that arc is amoral: 
that it does not evaluate or judge or make recommendations, 
but merely presents what it finds in the world. Artists, enraged 
by man*$ perpetual moralizing, have gone further than this, 
and have created works that mock our pretentions and chal¬ 
lenge our values. I think it would be difficult to overestimate 
the influence, subterranean but pervasive, that the human 
inclination to these aesthetic perversions has had upon artistic 
creativity. Artists have been harried from pillar to pose in 
their effort co obviate these misinrerpretadons: they have 
sought refuge in the simple and in the esoteric, in extreme 
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realism and extreme distortion, in formalism and functionalism, 
in craftsmanship and in dada. In shorti artists have been so 
outraged by these abuses to which their worl; is subjected, 
and so determined to escape them, that they have been led 
away from their true function of presenting the actual charac' 
ter of particular things. 

In the third place — and this is important only as a footnote 
to the history of ideas — these aberrant modes of aesthetic l)c- 
havior have often been accepted as valid, and made the basis 
for theories of arc. Thus, art has been explained and juscified 
as an escape, a wisli-fuliillmenc, a form of play, a too! of 
didacticism, a formal structure, and a device for ordering and 
releasing our emotions. 1 think that these theories are doomed to 
inadequacy because they are based upon aspects and functions 
of art that are at best derivative and inferior, and arc lately 
illicit. This raises the question of the true nature and function 
of art. 



Chapter X 

THE FUNCTION OF ART 

I 

/. Ic hns been en integral part of my thesia chat aesthetic 
experience is a necessary and sponcaneous mode of our ac¬ 
quaintance with things; and that artistic expression and crea¬ 
tion are the natural outcome of the aesthetic impulse. Until 
we have achieved a coherent vision, our insights are cursory 
and scattered, we sense meanings that are portentous but im¬ 
ponderable, and our hold on particulaxicy is neither refined 
nor stable. We feel this inadequacy, and are driven to repair 
it. So every aesthetic encounter with things points to its com¬ 
pletion through expressive and creative activity. 

In view of this double insistence, an equally insistent ques¬ 
tion obtrudes itself: why is art necessary? If a regard for par¬ 
ticularity is both natural and indispensable, then it might seem 
that every man should be able to supply out of his own re¬ 
sources the creative acts that would satisfy the aesthcric im¬ 
pulse. This is clearly not the case. Rather, the needs of the 
many are consummated by the work of a few: art does for 
man what he cannot, on the whole, do effectively for himself, 
fiut the questions still loom through the facts: Why is the 
aesthetic impulse dependent on art for its ful£l)ment? Why 
do we require assistance to achieve the aesthetic vision chat 
our nature demands? Why is not every man his own artist? 

The majee obstacle that confronts the aesthetic intention is 
the pervasive human tendency to rush through its experienced 
encounters with things and to dispose of rhem as quickly as 
possible. Experience Is essentially an instrument of life, not 
an invitation to leisure. Its function is to yield us an adequate 
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acquainrance with things and with ourselves, and then to 
consummate this acquaintance through action, Our dealings 
with experienced situations are a queer mixture of impetuosity 
and inertia: we are anxious to come to grips with things quick¬ 
ly and efficiently, to effect their disposal in the most obvious 
and least demanding fashion, and to free ourselves for other 
cncountcrsi so we are reluctant to pause over the present 
moment, to retard it and rcHvc it, to drain it of all tlic details 
and nuances chat it holds. We slur over rhe particularity of 
experienced oeexsions, forcing them Into the molds of gen¬ 
eralities and discharging them by habitual fonns of action, The 
rich and varied content of experience continually stimulates 
a curiosity chat it is too hurried and preoccupied to satisfy. 
To the searching gaze that creativity demands, experience of¬ 
fers at once a perpetual invitation and a persistent rebuff, It 
is precisely this duality that constitutes the haunting and para¬ 
doxical quality of experience, The acstlKtic impulse to dally 
with experience and exhaust what it offers is impeded by 
the human impulse to cake from experience only whnt seems 
to be immediately needed and to move on to the future, 

Care must be taken not to exaggerate this tension between 
the common course of experience and its aesthetic employ¬ 
ment. Modern critics have often interpreted this as though it 
were an irreconcilable opposition. They speak of the artist 
as one who must wrench Inmsclf utterly from the nonnal con¬ 
cerns of life, turn his back upon his surroundings, and, through 
his art, deal with a world that is entirely of his own con¬ 
trivance. Furthermore, they speak as chough this were a diffi¬ 
culty that only the artist encounters: they seem to think that 
experience Is naturally oriented toward logical and practical 
pursuits, that it is spontaneously concerned with the self and 
the world but not with particular things, and that it readily 
lends itself to the purposes of the theorist and the technolo¬ 
gist- According to this widely-held opinion, experience rushes 
toward the consummation of its cognitive and affective im- 
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pulses* but holds back steadily from its aesthetic fulfilment 
as from an alien fate that would destroy it, 

None of this is rite case, It is natural and necessary chat 
man should be interested in the actual character of lived oc¬ 
casions* the actual content of his encounters with the world. 
Every such occasion is unique, as regards both the object or 
situation encountered and the impulses and intentions chat it 
arouses in us, If experience is to serve the purposes of life, 
it must have a regard for the particularity of things and situa¬ 
tions and encounters; it must honor tl^e uniqueness of these and 
be sensitive to what they assen of themselves. Man spon¬ 
taneously takes both an aesthetic delight in what conscious¬ 
ness brings to him of the outer and the inner worlds* and an 
aesthetic interest in extending this acquamcaoce. So experience 
is not actively hostile to the aesthetic intention to linger over 
out encounters and involvements with things* to improve the 
present moment* and to grasp objects and occurrences on their 
own terms. 

Experience does, however, offer considerable passive re¬ 
sistance to this aesthetic quest for particularity. This comes 
chiefly from the forces of impatience, economy, familiarity, 
and habit. 

Experience is impatient of the delay that the aesthetic im¬ 
pulse, seeking its own fulflllment, would Impose upon it. 
Our regard is continually directed away from the present 
here and now, anxious to anticipate its consequences, prepare 
a future course, and force a desired conclusion. Clouds pre¬ 
sage a storm, roads lead co destinations, jealousy seeks an out¬ 
let in action, landscapes have histories and utilizations, and 
courtship is a prelude to marriage. We sense the dangers of 
aesthetic delay and enjoyment at the same time that we feel 
their allure: while we are intent upon the clouds that bank 
and charge across the sky, upon the scenes that unfold along 
the road, upon the turgid and violent play of our emotions, 
upon exhausting the catalogue of our belovcd^s charms — 
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even while we arc engaged with these things the shifting 
kaleidoscope of the world has removed them, replacing them 
with ocher things which, being unanticipated and unprepared- 
for, threaten to overwhelm us. Time presses its demands upon 
us, the manifold concerns of life clamor for our attention, 
and we hesitate to prolong any actual occasion beyond the 
minimum that it obviously requires. So impatience is a lesson 
that we leam early and never wholly overcome. 

Experience economizes its attention and effort by gradually 
deciding what aspects and characteristics of things are im¬ 
portant, and then refusing to heed any others. These chosen 
features coalesce into a general idea, or class-concept, under 
which many simiUr but not identical particulars can be sub¬ 
sumed. The spontaneous reception we now accord to things 
is that of recognition: as we encounter objects and events and 
situations, we type them, and the type tells us all that we feel 
wc need to know about them, We can dispose of life’s occa¬ 
sions most readily by bringing them under such ideas, which 
permit immediate recognition and prediction. So wc become 
reluctant to push our acquaintance with things beyond this 
point. 

The accumulation and organization of experience give us 
a large familiarity with the world and with ourselves. Wc 
grow accustomed to the objects and situations wc encounter, 
to our own emotions and purposes and problems, to the at¬ 
titudes and judgments of other men. These things lose their 
power to startle or even to interest us. We feel chat they have 
no secrets from us, and so no charm for us, and we pay them 
only a ci^ory attention. Use inures as to them. Familiarity 
is less an intended product — a designed instrument_of ex¬ 

perience than a side-effect of its history. But it is none the less 
a powerful factor in diluting the regard we give to things. 
For though familiarity may not breed contempt, it certainly 
fosters indifference. ^ 

Habit is at once the product of these forces and the catalyst 
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that hastens their fonrntion. Impatience seeks an outlet that 
is rapid and regular; economy demands a mechanism that 
operates with a minimum of original information and supple¬ 
mental control; familiarity, being blind to individual dif¬ 
ferences. foi^cs an instrument chat is not overnice in its dis- 
discriminations and that reacts identically to situations chat 
arc only roughly similar. These traits constituce a working 
definition of habit. The more important sorts of habit are 
perceptual, emotional, kinesthetic, conceptual, and verbal (or, 
more broadly, symbolic). Habit is a pervasive background 
that conditions the concents and the pattern of all experience. 
Habit has itself s complex origin: it is at least a precipitate of 
instinct, training, biography, and refieccion. Our habitual 
modes of viewing and interpreting the world are partly in¬ 
herent in cur structure and situation as men; they are partly 
the result of our individual and social condition; they are 
partly the repository of what we have intended and done. 
Habit is the web of the past, both near and remote, reaching 
out CO prepare the future, The cumulative effect of habit is to 
hurry us through our encounters with the world, to eclipse 
the unique features of lived occasions, and to reduce experience 
CO the repetition of a limited number of stereotyped patterns. 
Habit obscures particularity and erodes the contours of life. 

2 . It would be feckless to lament the existence and the 
enormous power of these forces of impatience, economy, fa¬ 
miliarity, and habit. Even if they arc regretted they can¬ 
not be denied. They are necessary implements of experi¬ 
ence in its dealings with the plethora of objects and situations 
with which the world confronts us, and with the manifold de¬ 
cisions chat life requires. The channeling of perception and 
feeling and thought, and the general notions and standardized 
techniques that precipitate out of them, are conveniences with¬ 
out which man would be helpless before the environment. 

But because of the constant operation of these forces, the 
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acstKetic impulse, if left to its own devices, is usually over¬ 
whelmed early in its course, and absorbed into the general 
flux of experience. This is not at all to say chat the aesthetic 
component is nullified or destroyed; as we have abundantly 
seen, this component is a necessary factor in the life of the 
mind and a permanent ingredient of experience. But it does 
not often appear as a prominent clement in our encounters with 
things. And it is far less often that it is able to dominate ex¬ 
perience, to maintain attention at one perspective, and to drive 
the mind toward an intense and refined grasp of particularity. 

These remarks apply with equal force to the cognitive and 
affective impulses: all of these components of the psyclie arc 
in the same situation. The paradoxical combination of im¬ 
pulsiveness and inertia that is so pervasive a characteristic 
of experience manifests itself in three closely related ways, In 
che first place, experience tends to maintain a rather even 
balance among aesthetic, cognitive, and affective moments. 
It spontaneously locates things within these three dimensions, 
and resists any impulse chat would sacrifice some of them to 
others. Secondly, experience tends to unfold at the lowest 
level of intensity that is consonant with the demands upon it. 
Unless it is seriously challenged by circumstances, it is in¬ 
clined to accommodate itself to the present encounter by 
drawing upon the reserves of its past acquaintance with the 
particularity, the connectedness, and the import of things. 
Thirdly, experience manifests a vast ruthlessness coward the 
things it deals with. It is unwilling to linger over its present 
concent, and is continually looking for new objects to occupy 

jc. , . 

As a summation of these characteristics, experience exhibits 
an inertia that is highly similar to chat ascribed by classical 
mechanics co physical objects. It tends to move relentlessly 
forward in a steady path unless disturbed by the exigencies 
of circumstances. And these disturbances —which are of 
course continual — it seeks to absorb with the least delay 
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and deviation In its course. Every encounter of man with the 
world introduces a new element into experience, and so 
throws it somewhat off balance. Experience is thus the per¬ 
petual victim of conflicting tendencies. lo natural interest in 
each fresh encounter, and its concern to deal with this ap¬ 
propriately, incline it to a careful and prolonged examination 
of the things it confronts. But the forces of impatience, econo¬ 
my, familiariry, and habit incline it to dispose of these things 
as simply and quickly as possible. The latter tendency usually 
dominates Hfe and controls our transaccions with the world. 

Experience thus constantly thwarts its own inclination to 
linger over Its encounters and to reflne its acquaintance with 
things. And it resists, at the same time chat it welcomes, the 
intention of all chose who would induce ic to this closer 
scrutiny. The special efforts of the orclsr, the theorist, and the 
technoiogist confront the same attitude of indifference and 
complacence; man cbngs as stubomly to liis accustomed ways 
with his ideas and emotions as with his images; he is as con- 
servarive in his cl^eories and practices as in his vision; his cata¬ 
logues of facts and values are as rigid as his apprehension of 
what things are lilcc as entities. Those who would change oui 
ways of explaining and controlling things have just as much 
trouble as those who urge us co reconsider their particularity. 
Ic is not only artists like Shelley and Keats, the Impressionists 
and Frank Lloyd Wright, Beethoven and Stravinsky who 
have been abused and neglected for daring to interfere with 
our aesthetic habits, Theorises and technologists, from Co¬ 
pernicus and Columbus to Darwin and Jenner, from Har¬ 
vey CO Freud to Henry Ford and General Mitchell, have en¬ 
countered the same obtuse and hostile unconcern when they 
have cried to change our habits of thought and action. There 
is a strong questing spirit in the human psyche, and co the ar¬ 
tistic implications of this I shall soon cum. But the general 
tenor of experience is largely defined by inertia. 

Because of this, the texture of experience tends co be dull 
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and flat It is not often that life issues a real challenge to our 
faculties> or that the world requires the close scrutiny of at¬ 
tention. So we art usually satisfied to obtain a vague and su¬ 
perficial sense of the present moment, to recognize familiari¬ 
ties within this, and to respond by habit. The massive inertia 
of experience pulverizes the things and situations it encoun¬ 
ters, spewing aside much of the meaning they contain and 
reducing them to terms that can be easily handled. The world 
couches us lightly, our past supplies the answer, and wc move 
monotonously on toward the future. 

This stolid disregard of things is an unfortunate but prom¬ 
inent feature of experience, Perhaps it has become increas¬ 
ingly so under the conditions of modern civilization: the 
mechanization of men’s activities, mass production and dis¬ 
semination, the pressure to conform, the narrow role and 
limited routine chat arc the fate of most men, the emulation 
of mediocrity — all of these and ocher similar factors have 
perhaps increased the flatness of experience by limiting its 
range and variety. 

That this ts necessarily the case is far from proved {and 
the greatly increased leisure chat these factors afford may be 
used CO argue against it), But that, unsurprisingly, has not pre¬ 
vented it being assumed. So it is now a widely held tenet cliac 
the generality of men have neither the urge nor the capacity 
to attain to a deep and vivid experience of the world, It is 
beyond the ability — and even the desire —of the "normal” 
man to sharpen his vision of the particularity of things, his 
comprehension of their connectedness, or his sense of their 
import. It is the privilege and responsibility of the “elite’* to 
achieve a refined acquaintance with the world, and so to ex¬ 
tend their powers of explanation and control. The many 
have only the duty of benefiting passively and indirectly from 
the larger mastery of things that this makes possible. The 
enhanced insight, understanding, and partidparion in life 
that follow from rich and sensitive experience arc hereby 
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held* as a matter of principle, to be beyond the grasp of most 
men.,And it is only a step from cliis to a state of affairs where 
these values are, as a matter of fact, put beyond their reach. 

On this view of the quality and employment of general 
human experience, it inevitably follows that the higher stages 
of experience — the leveb that 1 have called activity and con¬ 
struction — arc removed from the normal human orbit. As 
regards theory and technology, man is to have no traffic with 
them save through the mediation of ‘'experts,” utilizing blind¬ 
ly the results and t\\c products chat these make available. “We 
are to accept, without understanding them, the diluted and 
popularized versions of the new ways in which theorists — 
be they physicists, psychologists, theologians, or sociologists 
— envisage the world. And we are to employ, without know¬ 
ing how they work or why we need them, the cools and tech¬ 
niques that applied science puts into our hands. 

But as we have seen, there is no such indirect utilization of 
art. Our dealings with arc arc intensely personal, and require 
direct participation. This might seem to imply that It is the 
face of arc to gradually disappear. As man’s use of experience 
in confronting the world and conducting the affairs of life be¬ 
comes more passive and servile, and as science monopolizes the 
cask of explaining the world and directing our pursuits, arc 
becomes at best useless, and more often a dangerous distrac¬ 
tion. and if it does not efface itself its disappearance should be 
effected. This view has been advanced more than once. Pea¬ 
cock, in “The Four Ages of Poerry,” reached the conclusion 
that *‘A poet in our times is a semi-barbarian in a civilized 
community. - . In whatever degree poetry is cultivated, it 
must necessarily be to the neglect of some branch of useful 
study: and it is a lamentable thing to see minds, capable of 
better things, running to seed in the specious indolence of 
these empty aimless mockeries of intellectual exertion.” ‘ A 

^ In CoUiCUi Worh ^ Tltvnut Low feaiock (London; Richard Bent¬ 
ley and Son, 187 ;), Ill, 335-J3^« 
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good many people have eicher welcomed rhis conviction or 
acquiesced in ic. 

Bat on the whole a milder and more lenient view has pre¬ 
vailed. And this view, in its defense of the artist, has fastened 
on precisely that point that Peacock, and those who think 
with him, urged as the most serious cliarge against art: that 
it is “empty*’ and “aimless” and “indolent,” a “plaything” and 
distraction that men cry for only chat they juay be “charmed 
asleep.” If a refined and sensitive employment of experience is 
held CO be beyond the capacity of most men, clicn it must be 
expected chat the quality of general human experience will be 
ahdlow and monotonous. This is obviously undesirable. So 
arc is assigned the function of amusing men in their moments 
of leisure, and of introducing color and variety into the other¬ 
wise drab course of their conscious lives. 

I am not saying chat this interpretation of human nature 
and of art has often been openly expounded. After all, it re¬ 
quires a good deal of hardihood to tell the majority of one’s 
fellow men that they arc no better than Arisrotlc's slaves: 
that they lack the power of an active intellect, and are limited 
CO a passive reason that can only accept the simple tales and 
instructions that its betters prepare for it- But I do chink chat 
this view has been influential, even though unacknowledged, 
and that its effects are conspicuous in our culture. It is per¬ 
haps the only aesthetic opinion that is shared by the moguls of 
commercial entertainment and the denizens of the Ivory 
Tower. Flowing from sources that enjoy such prestige, it has 
pervaded our times. 

Where this attitude prevails, arc comes to be regarded as 
primarily a diversion and a relaxation. Art is cut of! from 
its roots in life — it is denied any vital pare in the human en¬ 
terprise— and is relegated to the task of brightening those 
moments when men withdraw from their serious concerns and 
can recreate themselves. The artist is expected only to enliven 
experience, to ddllace our jaded senses, and to ornament an 
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Otherwise dull routine. Under this usage, the art that is de¬ 
sired and encouraged is of two main types, both of which 
are perversions of the true function of an, There is, in the 
first place, a vast demand for work that can easily divert and 
amuse the popular taste without requiring any effort or cul¬ 
tivation, Such pseudo-art, which is chiefly devoted to sen¬ 
timentality. edification, and fantasy, abounds in all of those 
media that make a mass appeal. It insults its audience by sup¬ 
posing that only the obvious, the mawkish, and the spec¬ 
tacular can attract their attention and be assimilated into their 
experience, and so dispel the monotony of their lives, There 
is, in the second place, a far smaller but very intense demand 
for work that can flatter the vanity and snobbishness of those 
who like to think of themselves as the sophisticated avant- 
garde. As I have put it in an earlier chapter, this is the kind 
of art that seeks to retire to a private cosmos and to live on its 
own resources: it strains after subtle and esoteric effects, it 
concerns itself chiefly with its media and techniques, and it 
becomes highly self-conscious and almost exclusively formal¬ 
istic. In short, this view of the capadries of human nature, and 
of the possible and proper employments of experience, has 
a doubly vicious effect on the aesthetic life: it divides man¬ 
kind into the *Snass” and the ‘'dilettanti”; and it debases arc 
into entertainment and preciosity. 

II 

This opinion of man is as un«ue as it is unfortunate. 
Tlic facts, I think, demand a far more generous interpretation 
of the human potential. Especially is it the case that men are 
not willing to acquiesce supinely before life; rather, they want 
to participate actively in it. Men have a positive taste for ap¬ 
prehending, understanding, and controlling the things and 
situations they encouncerr they seek out the panicularity, 
the connectedness, and the import of things, driven by a 
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natural appetite to refine and strengthen their grasp of these 
dimensions. 

One of the first and most compulsive lessons that life forces 
upon us is that of the distinction between appearance and 
reality: things arc not always what they seem to be. our rules 
of thumb keep encountering exceptions, our opinions and pre¬ 
dictions are disappointed by accidents, and our customary 
techniques are frustrated by recalcitrant cases. Ail of this leads 
man to scrutinize things closely, and to intervene purposivcly 
in his transactions with the world. The sole agent of this 
scrutiny and intervention is experience, considered both as 
an activity and as an accumulation, The world clirusts upon 
us a plethora of distinct and disparate things: physical ob¬ 
jects and events, persons with their special characteristics and 
emotions and purposes, human situations and relationships, 
social facts and ideals. Perhaps the most elemental and sig¬ 
nificant fact about these things is chat each of them is both 
typical and unique. Various ones of these things have much 
in common, they are similar in their obvious and seemingly 
imporcanr traits, so we group them together, regard them 
as sharing the same nature, and treat them alike. Tims wc ar¬ 
rive at the elaborate catalogue of class-concepts and the in¬ 
tricate set of habitual responses that figure so prominently in 
our dealings with the world. But each of these things is also 
absolutely unique. Each of them has privacies and peculiarities 
that are utterly its own, and so can never be exhausted by 
concepts and habits, 

It is this latter aspect of things that lends aesthetic experi¬ 
ence its significance. Wc cannot find our way about in the 
world if we rely merely on general notions and standardized 
procedures. These are great conveniences, through the very 
multipbcity of the references that they make: each of them 
embraces a muldtude of similar things and dictates a multi¬ 
tude of similar actions. But these “similars” are not identical. 
And herein lies the danger of such generalized ideas and tech- 
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niques; the individual escapes through the interstices that 
abstraction always leaves. The abstract refers us to shadows 
rather than substances. These shadows are immensely valuable 
as portents of coming events, but they still leave us to deal 
face CO face with the unique events that do in fact arrive. For 
this, our ideas and practices must be closely patterned co par* 
ticularicy: that is, they must be continually refreshed tlirough 
vivid contact with the actual richness of things. 

It is through aesthetic experience that we gain this. On these 
occasions the inertia of experience is overcome, and the too 
usual experiential procedure of recognition, classification, and 
dismissal is interrupted. Then we arc enabled — or compelled 

_CO meet things on their own terms rather chan on our own, 

and to listen co all that they have to say for themselves in¬ 
stead of hearing only what we find convenient. We may be 
attracted or repulsed, charmed or disquieted, elated or sad¬ 
dened, by the thing chat presents itself. But at all events we are 
enraptured. We arc making the personal acquaintance of some 
feature of the environment chat before was only an entry on 
a filing-card. In these moments we are brought back to the 
concrete body of the world, and our experience of particular 
things becomes rich and intense. 

The actual things of the world — what we call collectively 
"nature” or ‘‘reality” — can present themselves in this light; 
they do so to all of us at least occasionally, and to artists fre¬ 
quently. Tlicse arc times when we have been absorbed by 
some actual thing around us: the grace of a landscape, the 
recesses of a human personality and the intensity 0 / its pas¬ 
sions, the quality of a face and figure, the intricacies of a hu¬ 
man relationship. And it would easily be possible to increa« 
both the frequency and the acuteness of men's aesthetic reali¬ 
zation of nature and life. This would only require that our 
senses be sharpened, our attention be aicned and directed, our 
perception of form and balance and rhythm be trained, our 
taste be refined, and our attitude toward the aesthetic possi- 
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bilities of che world be made more receptive. Cultivation along 
these lines would be easy and healthy. But even if all this were 
done, the fact remains chat natural objects encounter che con¬ 
stant opposition of impatience, economy, familiarity, and 
habit when they seek to present themselves as particulars. Or, 
speaking more literally, we encounter this opposition when 
wc seek out the private acquaintance of things. So it is neces¬ 
sary char art present things to us if wc are to grasp them as en¬ 
tities. 

It is the function of arc to sciic upon man’s natural aesthetic 
appetite and to lead it to an adequate fulfillmcnc, This appetite 
is urgent and impulsive. Men desperately want — in the double 
sense of both needing and desiring — vivid and stimulating 
awareness of che things around them: they are hungry for 
experiences that will pull them out of the routine responses 
that life demands and habit inculcates, and will engross them in 
the character and die adventures of something else. This in¬ 
terest, as we feel it in consciousness, is a complex of curiosity, 
sympathy, discontent, a craving for distraction, and other 
elements- And it is an impulse chat is vital and forceful in the 
human spirit — the impulse to discover what people and 
things and events are really like. The infant is intrigued by the 
Hame of tlie candle and the rhythm of his rocking; the child 
by the insides of a watch, fire engines, mud oozing between his 
toes, and the flight of birds j che youth by a girl's face, a hero, 
a sailboat fighting che wbd, or an injustice that cries for cor¬ 
rection; tlie adult by almost anything chat can present itself 
as unique and vivid. Men for the most part cannot usual¬ 
ly satisfy this want out of their own resources; they cannot 
often or on the whole have satisfactory aesthetic experience 
before nature. For the reasons discussed above, they require 
that particulars be presented to them anificially fashioned to 
hold and fill their attention, So men seek avidly for music, 
pictures, stories, and other works that will give them such 
particulars. When we go to the cinema or the theater, to 
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che &n gallery or the concen haU, to illustrated magazines 
or che television scc» we are voicing the same demand as our 
remote ancestors did when they gathered to listen to stories, 
to dance and sing, or to look at pictures on che walls of caves 
— we want, as did they, to have che particular things and 
events of our environment brought into a sharp and compel¬ 
ling focus. 

4. It is che fact that this aesthetic demand is both intense 
and undiscriminating that makes the presence of art so neces¬ 
sary, and che quality of art so important. Men arc going to find 
an outlet for their interest in particularity; the appetice is too 
voracious to be denied. But man’s natural aesthetic taste is 
usually neither subtle nor sophisticated, and in its search for 
objects to give it sustenance it is prone to follow the path of 
least resistance. So if intrinsically good an, which presents 
pardcubrs honestly and sensitively, is not readily available 
and understandable to them, pseudo-art will thrive. And this 
encourages the degenerate modes of estperience that were dis¬ 
cussed in the previous chapter. 

For men are inevitably influenced by the individual charac¬ 
ter and quality of those things to which they attend closely. 
This is true whether these be things of the “real” world of 
nature or of the “fictional” world of art; it would be absurd 
to maintain that the experience of arc, or of pseudo-arc, goes on 
in a psychic vacuum and leaves no trace upon memory and 
imagination, upon mind and emotion. The case Is tjuite the 
contrary. The music, the pictures, the stories, the poems that 
absorb our attention usually treat of things and events and 
situations that have an immediate reference to similar things 
that are already familiar to us in the real world. What we 
gather about these “artificial” things that arc presented to us 
in art is then transferred to che “real” things that we encounter 
in che world- The make-believe world of fiction is as much 
a part of our psychological environment as the real world of 
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fact. Our consciousness is stocked and sharpened in both, and 
moves easily back and forth between them. We certainly 
distinguisli these two realms readily enough; but we do not 
and can not segregate them. The aesthetic object Is assimilated, 
and deposits its meaning in the accumulation of experience. 

Ic is in this way char the art that is vivid and meaningful to 
us influences the quality of our lives, Wc rake what it tells us 
about people and things, and we refer this to the actual par* 
ciculars that confront us in the environment. And we do this 
whether the art in question is intrinsically good or bad. In the 
one case as in tlic other, art contributes importantly to the 
conceptions and attitudes chat wc form concerning our physi¬ 
cal, human, and social surroundings. 

Until it has been cultivated, man’s taste for particularity is 
at once urgent and undisceming. So it is apt to seek satisfac¬ 
tion through the easy and the obvious. The wish-fulfillment 
of sentimentality, the complacency of edification, and the es¬ 
cape of fantasy, stand as a constant temptation and threat to 
man’s healthy aesthetic development. They are more im¬ 
mediately available and more spontaneously rewarding chan 
real art, which engages our efforts instead of distracting us, 
and which presents what is true rather than what is palatable. 
Even men who have great inherent artistic talent, and who 
later employ this with tact and refinement, exliibit this origi¬ 
nally voracious and un discriminating aesthetic taste. They 
devour whatever they encounter in the media that couch 
their sensitivity: the embryo poet or novelist reads everything 
he can lay his hands on, the would-be dramatist haunts the 
theater without noticing the boards, the nascent painter or 
sculptor appropriates every style and technique and intention 
that comes to his notice. This restless and uncritical respon¬ 
siveness is one of the young artist’s greatest assets. But it is 
also a danger to him, and much potential talent has been per¬ 
verted or destroyed by the early infiucnce of deceptive or 
inadequate art. Hence the recognized importance of the prop- 
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cr aesthetic education of those who manifest artistic ability 
— not only must their skill be trained, but their taste must 
be cultivated: that is, it must be guided toward and nourished 
upon good art, and not allowed to blunt and dissipate itself 
with the crudities and extravagancies of bad arc. 

Men for the most part are both more susceptible and 
less vulnerable to the effects of pseudo-art. They are less vul¬ 
nerable, in the sense chat the harm they suffer from it is not so 
extreme or important: as they have to gain or contribute 
aesthetically, so they have less to lose or contaminate. Also, 
since their lives exhibit a closer balance of aesthetic, cognitive, 
and affective factors, they do not embrace particularity with 
the abandon of the artistically sensitive, nor dedicate them¬ 
selves CO it with their enthusiasm, so they are not apt to be 
led tragically astray by aesthetic misapprehension of the ac¬ 
tual character of things. Since they are not quickly touched 
or deeply moved by any dimension of things, they are not 
prone to the blind idolatry of any particular. Men of the 
average run are subject to sudden and violent gusts of idolatry, 
passion and dogmatism, as some encounter with the world 
breaks through the barrier of inertia and threatens some vital 
concern. But they are almost immune to the virus of a con¬ 
tinuing and concentrated engrossment with either the par¬ 
ticularity, the impon, or the connectedness of things; the 
world appears to them as grossly substantial and roughly 
amorphous, and things rarely emei^e from ic as either entities, 
values, or facts. 

Most men, however, are more susceptible to pseudo-art than 
are the specially gifted, even though they are far less apt co 
be mortally crippled by its effeers. This heightened suscep¬ 
tibility springs from the two facts that their apprehension of 
actual things is vague end desultory, while their hunger for 
particularity is impulsive and uniscriminating. Because of 
this, their aesthetic caste seeks the simplest and most imme¬ 
diate satisfactions that fall in its way: it readily follows the 
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Jure of what is superficially attractive and quickly rewarding; 
it has few positive standards of its own but accepts chose ic 
finds around it; and so ic is easily misled by specious success 
and grandiloquent claims. Men welcome any presentation — 
in story or painting or drama or music — that scirs rlieir senses 
and appetites, chat embodies rheir dreams and wislics, char con¬ 
firms their opinions and judgments, that promises what they 
long for, t]\ac banishes the obscurities and difHcukics cliac the 
world possesses for them, that retouclics chc past und gilds 
the future. In short, they welcome art that brings actual things 
within their reach and presents them in a pleasing light. 

This tendency toward chc easy and the obvious is by no 
means peculiar to the aesthetic dimension of life: exactly chc 
same characteristic holds true of cur cognitive and alTcctive 
tastes. Pseudo-science and pseudo-technology arc just as preva¬ 
lent and pernicious In the modem scene as is pseudo-art. There 
is an enormous market for glib and simplified accounts of any 
phenomenon that interests man* whether this be the origin 
of the world, the structure of human character, the organiza¬ 
tion of world peace, mysticism, secret treaties, or man’s liiddcn 
psychic powers. And it is impossible to determine —- but aw¬ 
ful to contemplate — how much delusion has been fostered 
by books on the “meaning” of culture, evolution, God, Com¬ 
munism, education, vitamins, immortality, and sex. A similarly 
eager and almost plaintive welcome is given to products and 
techniques that promise to further tlie desires and banish the 
ills of man: quack medical cures, eccentric religions, fanaric 
political creeds, social utopias, and useless gadgets of all kinds 
find a wide reception. While if one can manage to combine 
both a theoretical and a practical appeal, as in the “inspira¬ 
tional literature” that offers peace or contentment or maturity 
of soul or mind or ego, there are apparently no limits to the 
way in which people con be gulled. 

The truth of the matter is that in all of these dimensions 
of life alike, man’s reach exceeds his grasp. Men have a spon- 
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caneous and avid inreresc in the particularity, rhe connected¬ 
ness, and the import of things; they are not content with the 
vague and flaccid acquaintance that is afforded them by their 
normal experiential encounters with things, But they cannot 
sufficiently improve this acquaintance by their own powers; 
they have neither the ability nor the persistence to maintain 
themselves on the higher levels of experience that I have 
described as activity and creativity, So they are largely de¬ 
pendent on the work of others to disclose to them the entities, 
facts, and values that the world will yield co a sensitive and 
stubborn employment of experience- The absence of such 
works is not going to quench their natural appetite to appre¬ 
hend, understand, and dominate things. Man's caste, whether 
aesthetic, cognitive, or affective, is as credulous and uncritical 
as it is eager and impetuous. So this caste is easily deceived 
by works whose pretentions to present, explain, and control 
things are shallow and false. 

I have already had occasion, when describing the de¬ 
generate modes of experience that at once solicit and are 
fostered by pseudo-arc, to detail the deplorable consequences 
that follow upon the prevalence of such art, These can ail 
be comprehended under one mdictment: pseudo-arc erases the 
particularity of things, and replaces this with generalities, 
stereotypes, and partial truths. It docs not depict the actual 
character of things, but rather the character that we would 
like them to have or that we have been led to believe they 
ought CO have. It teaches us to expect of particulars what it is 
impossible for these to deliver; and so it generates attitudes 
that deceive us, expectations that must be disappointed, and 
aspirations chat arc as empty as they are futile. By mislead¬ 
ing us as to the nature of both what is actual and what is pos¬ 
sible, it falsifies our motives ac the same time that it under¬ 
mines our purposes. Most especially, pseudo-art vastly simpli¬ 
fies the world and life; it leads us to see things as this or that, 
as one or the ocher, as black or white- In short, pseudo-art eo- 
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courages and feeds upon just those tendencies In experience 
that real art is intended to combat: namely, impatience, econo¬ 
my, famlliantyi and habit. 


Ill 

y. The human tendency to deal with particulars in terms 
of generalities and to ascribe to unique things all of the 
characteristics that wt associate with a type, is cxluhircd with 
ironic force in a passage of Dostf>ycvsky’s novel, Tbc Vos- 
sessed. The convict Fcdka, in cun)plaining to Sravrugin of that 
coasummaccly devious and unsuccessful scouiulrol, Pyotr 
Stcpanovitch Vcrhovcnslcy, makes this diagnosi.s of his charac¬ 
ter: 

*'Pyo{r Stepanovitch 1$ an astronomer, and has learned all God’s 
planets, but even he may ba criticized. 1 stand before you, sir, as 
before God, because I have heard so much about you. Pyotr 
Stepanovitch is one thing, but you, sir, maybe, arc something 
else. When he's said of a man he’s a scoundrel, he know.s nothing 
more about him except tliac he’s a scoundrel. Or if he’s said 
he’s a fool, then that man has no calling with him except that of 
fool. But a man may be a fool Tuesday and Wednesday, and on 
Thurtday wiser than he. Here now he knows about me chat 
I’m awfully sick to get a passport, for there’s no getting on m 
Russia without papers —so he thinks that he’s snared my soul. 
I tell you, sir, life’s a very easy business for Pyotr Stepanovitch, 
for he fancies a man to be this or that, and goes on as though 
he really was." * 

A brief but haunting episode in Albert Camus's L'Etranger 
brings out a somewhat different aspect of this same tendency: 
the obstinacy with which men fasten on a single facet of a hu¬ 
man relationship or situation — and this often a minor and iso¬ 
lated facet—and then judge those concerned entirely on this 
narrow ground. Mcursault, the “hero,” is on trial for the 

'Fyoder Denevevsky, Tbt Potstssed, tnns. Constance Garnett (New 
York; Modern Library, 19 ) 0 , p. aCj. 
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shooting of a man during an encounter that was hopelessly 
vague and confused and accidental. Just prior to this, Meur* 
sauit has been Involved in a series of largely unrelated inci¬ 
dents: his mother has died in an asylum, and he has buried 
her; he has gone to the beach, met a girl, named Marie, with 
whom he used to work in the same office, and has taken her 
to a cinema; he has been intimate with her, once or twice and 
in a desultory manner; he has done some foolish, but not 
vicious, things to help n friend out of a difficulty; in a word, 
he has been behaving in a rather dazed and inconsequential 
manner. The prosecuting attorney weaves these isolated and 
unconsidered incidents into a tight pattern of premeditated 
crime springing from a depraved character, with every action 
and relationship brought under a rubric and condemned as 
such. Meursault’s reaction to this account, as he listens to it 
in court, is that it is beautifully clear but quite false; and he 
sums up its distortions in these words: 

‘*11 [the prosecutor] a Ics faics k parrir de la mort de 

maman. 11 a rappeU mon insensibility, Tignorance oh j’^cais de 
I’age de maman, ma bain du lendemain, svec une femme, le cinyma, 
Femandel « enfin la rentrye avec Marie. J’ai mis du temps k le 
comprendre, k ce moment, parce qu’il disait ‘sa maitresse’ et pour 
moi, eJIe ytaie Marie.... J’ai trouve que sa faqon de voir les yvync- 
metits ne manquaic pas de clarty. Ce qu’il disalt ytaie plausible,.. 
Mals )e ne comprenais pas bien comment les qualkys a’un homme 
ordinaire pouvaienc devenir de$ charges ycrasantes centre un 
coupable.'* * 

This same point, with a slightly different emphasis, is beau¬ 
tifully brought out in a scene from Trollope's Is He Popeth 
joy} The former Mary Lovelace, now Lady George Germain, 
is a gay and high-spirited girl whose goodness and purity are 
unspoiled by either the consciousness that she has these qual¬ 
ities or the fear that she might lose them. She loves society, 

•Albert Camus, L'Sffflngsr (Paru: Copyrghc Llbrairie Gallimard, i^i), 
pp. 14&-J4J, <All rights reserved.) 
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and laughter, and dancing, and aU the pleasant trivia of life, 
with a child’s ingenuous faith chat no evil can be thought 
where none is. Her husband is a good and tender man, but a 
slave to the conventional judgments of his class and bbndly 
convinced of the axiom that all smoke comes from the same 
fire. He calls his wife to task on the unchallengeable but per¬ 
verted ground chat her conduct might be misconstrued. After 
several srormy and futile arguments, in wliich she stands on 
the absolute purity of her character and he on the fact that it 
can nevertheless give rise to false scandal, she seeks counsel 
of her father, the Dean of Brothcrcon. His comfort and advice 
to her are summed up in one pathetically trenchant remark: 
“Perhaps one of the bst things which a man learns is to un¬ 
derstand innocence when he sees it-’ * 

Dostoyevsky, Camus, and TroUope, who certainly repre¬ 
sent very different human oudooks and who speak here 
through an illiterate convict, a simple clerk, and a subde 
dignitary of the Church, are in complete accord on the fun- 
damencal outrage that men commit when they impose dicir 
sratic preconceptions upon the flux and variety of life. There 
could not be a more touching complaint against man’s cal¬ 
lous disregard of the totality and the details of things. Nor 
could there be a more persuasive statement of the need for 
art —of the human shortcomings that it is art’s task to cor¬ 
rect, and of the sensitiveness and receptivity that it is art’s 
function to cultivate. 

The involvements of men with one another, and with the 
world, are intricate and subtle, and are so rich in nuances as 
to be always confused and often contradictory. When these 
involvements arc lived through with sensitivity of feeling and 
imagination, and so are realized from within, they bring us 
into wuch with individual persons and things that we respect 
as such and whose characters we know that we cannot cx- 

‘Arthooy TroUope, h He Popenjoy} Wotld’j CIttslee ed. (London: 
Oxford Uruver^ ^ress, * 94 ^). P- * 7 *^- 
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baust in any surrunary verdict. It is the great gift of art that 
it enables us to sec things in this incimate way, and to par- 
ticipate in the actions of men as they are prepared and car¬ 
ried out. When arc does not perform this task, or when we 
refuse to heed its lesson, our sense of these involvements grows 
flat and rigid. We slue over what is specific in human actions 
and relationships, and deny what is spontaneous and uncon* 
sidcred; instead, wc insist on categorical motives and purposes, 
and on static relations that are independent of the individual 
persons and things they relate. The outrage that men feel 
against these remote judgments finds its perfect echo in Meur- 
sault’s perplexed and plaintive remonstrance^"pour moi, 
elle 6taic Marie.*^ 

S. It is the chief function of arc to overcome these tragic 
consequences of man's voracious but untutored aesthetic tane. 
The tendencies chat pseudo-art merely confirms, real arc trains 
and transforms. 

To achieve this cultivation, art must prolong, deepen, and 
refresh our aesthetic scrutiny of tlun^. The most elemental 
and essential accomplishment of art is to retard the tempo 
of experience. Our usual encounters with actual things, urged 
on as they are by impatience and economy, are hurried and 
casual; our regard is fastened less oh their present content 
chan on their future outcome. Lust posits possession and con¬ 
summation, hate impels us to destruction, embarrassment in¬ 
duces us to shrink and hide, and fear calls for escape. The 
first and most necessary cask of arc is to slow down this pell- 
mell rush of experience, to disrupt this pursuit of the fuwre, 
and CO promenade us through the present here and now. That 
is the artist must postpone our resolution of the situation he 
is’presenting, and must hold us instead to a continuing ab¬ 
sorption in its actual content and structure. The gaps that 
normally yawn so large in experience must be filled in, the 
nuances that are overlooked must be brought to light, aud the 
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elements that we otherwise reject as practically trivial or 
logically irrelevant must be recovered. 

A, second accomplishment of arc is to repeat the episodes 
that compose an experience, and to vary the sequence of their 
occurrence. As our habitual encounters with things —our 
usual passage through the events of life — tend to be hurried, 
so do they tend to be direct and linear, We meet objects and 
situations, examine them as far as seems requisite, form a con¬ 
clusion, and dispose of them. Of course, this process is not 
strictly irreversible, and it quite often encounters iinpcdi- 
ments: we are uncertain, we vacillate, we are frustrated in our 
choices, and we face conflicts that we cannot bring ourselves 
to resolve. But such arrests of experience are not fruitful of 
a closer and fuller acquaintance with its object; we return 
over and over again to the same point, we repeat the same 
cycle, we reach the same impasse. Such occasions are like a 
backwash tlaat life has left behind it, and the longer we re¬ 
main in them the less able are we to draw any sustenance from 
them. 

The repetition that art introduces into experience is of quite 
another sort. Here we are led through an experienced situa¬ 
tion several times, and each time in a new way: our encounters 
with the aesthetic object begin at different points, they fol¬ 
low different routes, and they expose different vistas. Art 
juxtaposes elements chat are usually separated in experience, 
it accumulates meanings and concentrates them at a single 
point, and it disarranges the orders chat habit has established. 
The thing we encounter through an takes on added substance, 
and our acquaintance with each aspect of it is illuminated by 
what we have grasped of its other aspects. As we see one part 
of it more clearly, this extends our view of other parts, and 
$0 on in a reciprocal manner that has no limits beyond the 
capacity of attention and memory. It is largely for this reason 
chat good art rewards us more richly with each encounter — 
art has a cumulative effect that continues indefinitely. Each 
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added morsel of meaning reflects throughout the work; every 
element or episode echoes back all the others, and their rever¬ 
berations extend and ramify in a continuing progression. A 
fine work of art has no denouement, and even no climax. 
When we reach its apparent end we are nor finished with it, 
but are referred again to its apparent beginning. 

The third major accomplishment of arc is to exhibit the 
aesthetic object to us from different perspectives. Our usual 
experience of things is firmly set within a single established 
frame of reference: wc receive things into a systematic body 
of ideas, which assigns them to a definite place, confers upon 
them certain characteristics, and orders them with respect 
to other things. Now, it is of the essence of an to refer the 
thing it is talking about to contexts ocher than that one which 
constitutes its normal and familiar abode, That is, arc pbccs 
us, with respect to the aesthetic object, in a series of novel 
perspectives. We are thus led to discover in it facets and 
aspects to which our accustomed modes of thought blind us. 
We realize that it has similarities and relations with things 
from which we had hitherto thought it to be altogether sep¬ 
arated. The order of importance of its various characteristics 
undergoes drastic change, so that what seemed to be essential 
becomes adventitious, and what was incidental is fraught with 
significance. 

7. If we recall here the earlier analj^is of the aesthetic 
image (Chapter VIII, Section ii), and bring it 10 bear upon 
this discussion of the functions that arc must serve, both sub¬ 
jects can be illuminated. The examination of the character 
of images and of the role chat they play in aesthetic experience 
led to three conclusions. First, chat images, as contrasted with 
ideas and emotions, are highly self-contained, isolated, and 
episodic. Second, that because of these traits, images have an 
unusual measure of completeness and determinatencss, a 
unique power of eliciting from our funded experience only 
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selected and luniced items, and a lai^e independence of the 
total body of experience. Third, that images derive this special 
status and power from two important characteristics: the 
tightness and clarity of their internal structure, and the close 
control that they exercise over their external refcrenccs. 

The present inquiry into the function of art analysed this 
into the three essential and necessary accomplislimcnts of K- 
tarding, repeating, and reorienting our established experiential 
patterns. That b. the work of arc must be composed in such 
a manner that it is able to reach inro our accumulation of 
experience and out habits of experiencing, dbarranging and 
redirecting these so that they can discover and assimilate the 
aesthetic object. The artbt cannot ignore this fabric, which 
b woven of our shared humanity and of the common world 
we face. What he has to say must be acceptable to this, and 
find lodgment within it. Yet no more can he sacrifice the 
novelty and individuality of hb insight. So if the artbt b to 
speak intelbgibly, the concent chat lie wbhes to convey must 
be generalized enough for us to grasp it, and our attention 
must be directed with great preebion to just those areas where 
thb content b to be found. In a word, it b required of the 
artist that he express himself in terms that will at once reach 
and challenge our experience. 

The central problem of anbtic composition b to preserve 
the particularity that is presented while still bringing this 
within the grasp of our familiarity. The uniqueness of the 
aesthetic object must be maintained at the same time that it is 
enunciated in a language that it shares with other things and 
chat b already known to us. To envisage and calk about any 
actual thing or occasion is necessarily to make appcab beyond 
this thing: it b to describe it in a general vocabulary and build 
it up out of elements chat have a recognized structure and 
meaning; it b to speak of the wmiiarities and contrasts of thb 
thing with others, and of the relations char hold between it 
and them; it b to break thb thing down into its parts, and to 
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view it as itself a part of brger wholes. There is simply no 
other way in which the artist can deal with what concerns 
him, and express the vision he anains- The unique and de¬ 
terminate concent of the work of art must be composed out 
of common elements. 

To the uninitiated, it is apt to appear that this problem of 
distilling particularity out of terms chat all hove a general 
reference and a previous familiarity ia peculiar to the fiterary 
arcs. Words arc so obviously abstract and generalized and 
systematically defined that we sec at once chat the poet or 
novelist must face a difficult cask in bending them to his special 
purpose. The problem is not so apparent in the other arts: a 
painting, a piece of sculpture, and a musical composition are 
such concrete and discince entities that we easily fall into the 
way of thinking that we — and everyone else — must accept 
them as such and on their own terms. But the case is exactly 
the some here as with literature. The colors, lines, mases, and 
representational forms of the paincer are also familiar cues, 
already generalized and labeled for recognition; so arc the 
tones, rhythms, and melodies of composers, the space and mass 
and figures of the sculptor and architect, the gestures and mo¬ 
tions and expressions of the actor and dancer. 

Every art employs a medium that is already constituted and 
understood as a language, though these media certainly ex¬ 
hibit significant differences of degree in this rwpect. Still, all 
of these languages tend to become so monolithic chat they 
allow no room to novelty and uniqueness; actual chinp and 
occasions are engulfed by them, leaving no trace behind- If 
the artist, in whatever medium he works, is to rescue things 
from this limbo of anonymity, he must remove them from the 
grasp of common and general elements, of ^stematic mean¬ 
ings, of contexts that regard particulan as indifferent. That 

is, he has to find a way to make the pardcular thing he is con¬ 
cerned with stand out above the term he uses in talking about 

it. 
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Images afford him this way. The devices chat artists use to 
embody their meanings in the form of images ace coo many 
and complex, and too specialized for each medium, to be ex¬ 
amined here in any detail Tliat is a task chat requires the skill 
of a practiced critic, and that can be made meaningful only 
by a close analysis of works of arc in the presence of chose 
works. A few references to the more important techniques 
employed in constructing images, and to the maniwr in which 
chew images then serve the artist’s purposes, must suffice. Ic 
will be simplest to base these remarks in the context of poetry, 
and then to extend them to the other arts, elaborating them 
from whatever clues are thus suggested. 

We can stare with the now common notion that metaphor is 
the substance of poetry, the primal stuff out of which the poet 
builds his images.® Metaphor is, in essence, a very simple de¬ 
vice: it is, quite literally, a figure of speech by which a sense 
or meaning that is usually associated with one sort of thing 
(object or situation or occasion) is “brought over" and at¬ 
tached to another sort of thing. This transference and com¬ 
parison are accomplished in various wa^. Sometimes — as in 
the strict connotation of metaphor —it is done by append- 

•The reeoaniuon oi the imporance of metap)w3f k probibly as old « 
SBecularion on the nanirc of poetry, k has iigured prominently in nich 
speculation at lout since the time of Coleridge. And it \m been the focal 
point of theory and criticism for the pas: generation. So riierc la an cnor* 
mous contempomy Ueeraftire on the subject; and t\\t following ire cited 
raarely as nm^as—each vtnr line of It* kind —of the different eort* of 
inouiry that have been conducted Inw the nature el metaphor and the 
usea to which It Is put; Geanth Broob’a lucid and acuta analyse* of poets 
and poems in :sn« of their varying metaphericiJ techniques, m Tht 
WtH Wrought Um (New York: Reyns! and Hltchccck, 1947) among 
others: Rudolf Amheim's paper. ‘Pawhologleal Notes on the Poetical 
Process." in the cooperative volume, roew st Work (New York: Inar* 
court, Brace, and Co., 1948), examining die psychological basts of the 
power of maiaphor; and the treatment of metaphor aa a joint ImwistJC 
and metaphysical problem in W. M. Urban's trtgwage and RtoUty 
(London: Men and Unwin; New York: Macmillan and Co, 195*). Th^ 
diverse lines of inquiry hare not, unfortunstely, been brought into soffi- 
dendy close coniunciion, with the result that our understanding of met¬ 
aphor remain* dispersed rather than sysrematle. 
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ing adjectives or other qualifiers to nouns. Sometimes this is 
expanded into a simile, tn analogy, or an allegory. Somccimes 
— as in a trope —a word is used in a sense ocher chan its 
usual and defined one, or is applied in a novel context. Sorae- 
rinies —as in metonymy or syncchdoche — one word is sub¬ 
stituted for another that it somehow suggests (and the pre¬ 
cise manner of this “somehow" is theoretically unlimiccd). 
But in all of these guises the essential nature of metaphor re¬ 
mains unchanged^ it is a "bringing over" of meaning from 
one context to another with which it is not syscemacically or 
familiarly associated. 

This simple device derives its extraordinary power of 
imagery from the fact that it enables the poet to keep attM- 
tion focused upon the particular thing he is concerned with 
(his “subject" or his “object,” his “theme" or his “instancy” 
whatever terminology one prefers) over a prolonged period 
of rime, and though he is all the while referring beyond this 
thing to other things. As we have seen, this occesrity co clothe 
his aesthetic object in borrowed g^ents presses inexorably 
upon the poet; he cannot conjure his meaning out of nothing, 
but must express it by talking in tenns that already We 
systematic connotations and generalized denotations. The 
straightforward vocabulary of ordinary discourse is quire un¬ 
fit for his purpose, however, being too well settled and or¬ 
ganized: it blurs the uniqueness of the poet’s visioned concent, 
croshbg the particularity of this under the weight of its own 
accumulated meanings. 

So the poet is forced to deal in indirection, and metaphor 
makes this possible for him. By the use of metaphor, the poet 
can talk about the panicular thing chat is his subject by a 
series of appeals to a number of other particulars that have no 
established connections among themselves. He can illuminate 
his subject by referring to only panial and carefully selected 
aspects of the things to which he compares it, He is not re¬ 
stricted to any logical set of relations or meanings, but can 
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make allusions chat are purposely strange and paradoxical 
The metaphorical references that the poet collects are am¬ 
biguous rather chan clearly defined, disjointed rather chan 
systematic, isolated and episodic rather chan coherent and 
cumulative. Because it confers these powers, metaphor en¬ 
ables the poet to prevent the contexts to which he refers from 
obtruding upon his subject except to the extent and in the 
manner chat they are wanted. His subject dominiiccs its meta¬ 
phorical references, and stays aloof from the web of abstrac¬ 
tions in which it would otherwise be caught. 

This general account can be conveniently elaborated by 
brief consideration of the three necessary accomplishments 
of art. Metaphor retards the tempo of our encounters with 
things because it interrupts the straightforward course of 
experience, pulling it aside to look at its object from several 
successive and unrelated perspectives instead of disposing of 
it directly and once for all. From the point of vitw of logic 
and practice, every metaphorical reference constitutes a di¬ 
version and delay: it is a red herring drawn across the spoor 
of attention. From the point of view of poetry, this has the 
advantage of making us live through experience more slowly 
and deliberately; and this in turn enhances our opportunities 
to grasp the full flavor of the object or situation we are ex¬ 
periencing, as each metaphor brings us back for another look. 
A classic example of this employment of metaphor is Gaunt*s 
celebrated panegyric of England in Richirrd 11 . The situation 
and sentiment are of the simplest; they could be paraphrased 
conceptually as an appeal to save one’s country from exploita¬ 
tion by tyrants bent only on self-aggrandizement. Shake¬ 
speare’s poetry transforms this as though by magic, bringing 
England alive for us with qualities hitheno unsuspected, mak¬ 
ing us feel its debasement as a personal affront and its rescue 
as a personal responsibility. The source of this magic is a 
series of metaphors, piled one on cop of another in a manner 
tliat is almost wanton. England is no longer merely *‘our coun- 
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try”: it is now an “Eden,” a “fortress," a “precious stone ” 
ft “moated castle," a “womb and nurse,” ft “tenement and pelt¬ 
ing farm.” Metaphor has enriched our acqu^tance by pro¬ 
longing its occurrence, by stopping it at crucial points, and by 
exhibiting aspects of its object that are usually passed over 
unnoticed. 

The employment of metaphor to repeat an exp^nced 
occasion, and to transpose the order of its episodes, is a nat¬ 
ural sequel to the retard chat it introduces into experience. 
When n^ctaphors arc not merely strung together, but arc or¬ 
ganized as elements of an inclusive pattern, each succeeding 
one contributes something unanticipated, thus shedding light 
on all its predecessors while also transforming the expressed 
content in which they merge. The inco^oration of these 
fresh insights induces a cominuing refixamination of the aes¬ 
thetic object they convey. The end of a fine poem leads us 
compellingly back to its beginning, making us anxious to re¬ 
live, with the benefit of this larger understanding, the ex¬ 
perience it presents.* 

Finally, metaphor lends itself very effectively to the poets 
intention to exhibit the aesthetic object from different per¬ 
spectives When several metaphors bring over meanings from 
contexts that axe normally far apart, and join these meanings 
together, our modes of interpretation are shartered. By refer- 


• Probably dw limplae of all the mcMphc^ devices by 
indue 01» repeet la experience end see it In an wnuiuel bghc ii that of 
iSenTfire Che ouicema^^of our fim acquainc.ncc ^th ihe work ^ an 
la iiM the reverae of whar we had aU along inoapiMd: the lenheuc object 
confute! our expectacloni. So v« feel impelled to perwe che woA again, m 
SJdar » dbcevw chose traio in the aaihecle object chat wo had mssed, 
aid miaslng which had led ui ajeraj/. Iwny ia ao effective 
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^moo sense. Finally, it should be emphasized that icony is by 
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dance, and it is far from unknown even m music and atchieectarc. 
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ring to its sabjecc from various and carefully contrived points, 
the poem prevents any one sysam of references from cover¬ 
ing this subject with its own shadow. Instead, the expressed 
content of the poem, which inevitably can take on form and 
substance only gradually, is able to assert its uniqueness and 
Independence from the beginning, just because its fragments 
pull it toward different frames of reference nnd so create in 
the mind a tension which cannot accept any one of these as 
final Then, as this content finds further expression and be¬ 
comes more fully dccenninare, these tensions arc not resolved 
by having their several frameworks logically reconciled, but 
are kept in a dynamic — and often very precarious — balance 
centered on that altogether new entity, the aesthetic object 
which is the achieved meaning of the poem. The poet, » to 
speak, uses metaphor to build up his aesthetic object bit by 
bit out of seemingly scattered pieces taken from different 
and widely separated contexts. 

Because it has these characteristics, metaphor is a power¬ 
ful aid CO the poet in assuring for his work clarity of mccrnal 
structure and precision of external reference- That is, it en¬ 
ables the poet to convey his meaning in the guise of images. 
This necessity confronts artisrs in whatever medium; and 
the devices employed in the other arts all serve t\xtst same 
purposes. They arc, it might be said, functional equivalents 
oc analogues of metaphor. 

The most basic of these, and one that is so obvious we are 
ape to overlook its importance, is what can be called in gen¬ 
eral the technique of display or "framing.’* Every artist tries 
to insure that when we first encounter his arc work, and be¬ 
fore we have even started to examine it, we will already ex¬ 
perience it as isolated and self contained, He seeks to show 
it off to the best advantage, to lift it out of its surroundings, 
and so to enclose our attention within its confines. Paintings are 
framed and lighted with care; sculpture is placed on pedes¬ 
tals and posed against velvet; books are skillfully designed to 
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eliminate distraction and case our reading of them; architects 
take pains with the vistas that expose their buildings; the 
beginning of a musical recital is a ritual of stillness and soli¬ 
tude; the apron and proscenium separate the stage from the 
world, and the set creates for the drama its own private en¬ 
vironment. In every art wc find this concern to assert for its 
works a status of external independence and internal com¬ 
pleteness, and thus to encourage us to regard them as patterns 
composed of images. 

When wc look within the art work itself, and analyze its 
intrinsic features, probably chc closest analogue of the single 
metaphor is the familiar device of distortion, which occurs 
throughout the arts and in a wide variety of guises. Wc usually 
associate distortion with the plastic arts, and there chiefly 
with chc treatment of representational material, Both of these 
limitations are mistaken. We think of the painter distorting 
the proportions and relations of his subject, so that wt arc led 
to regard this from a novel perspective and to find in it fea¬ 
tures and aspects to which wc are normally blind. This is a 
frequent and important employment of distortion, buc by no 
means the only one; and to emphasize it too much is to neglect 
other equally significant uses of this device. All of chc arts 
employ distortion, and they apply it to formal as well as repre¬ 
sentational elements. !c is exhibited by the actor and dancer 
in their use of exaggerated and superficially inappropriate 
gestures or movements; it occurs widely in music, as through 
the introduction of unaccustomed intervals and progre^ons; 
it plays a prominent part in the literary arts, most obviously 
in the guise of exaggeration and understatement, and far more 
subtly in the disruption of meanings that a skillful style im¬ 
poses upon its readers or hearers through its use of rh^hm, 
meter, alliteration, and other techniques. Distortion is co¬ 
extensive with art, for it is the most natural of all ways to open 
fresh vistas on particularity. 

Devices for retarding experience and repeating the episodes 
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of which it 15 composed arc prominent in all of the arts. The 
simplest of these is the use of reiterative panems in the plas¬ 
tic ins and architecture. A similar but more complex tech¬ 
nique is chat of theme and variarion, which is most familiar 
in music but conspicuous throughout art: the composer, by 
subtle transformations of key. tempo, harmony, rhythm, or 
choirs, leads us several times through essentially the same ex¬ 
perience, exposing various aspects of it. The building of sus¬ 
pense and tension serves a similar purpose: a melodic or har¬ 
monic progression seems to indicate an obvious and iiumcdiacc 
resolution; but instead of this we are given an elaborate de¬ 
velopment of the original musical material, which enriches 
experience while it sharpens anticipation (a dramatic example 
of this technique occurs in the long opening passage of Beetho¬ 
ven’s Quartet Opus 59, Number 3). The unfoldmg of a plot, 
with its discoveries, delays, crises, and denouements, plays an 
analogous role in tl\e novel and drama. This device is by no 
means restricted to music and literature, but b pervasive even 
in the so-called “static” arts of painting, sculpture, and archi¬ 
tecture. Indeed, artists in these media complain that the at¬ 
tainment of thb vital effect of delay and development is one 
of the hardest challenges that they face; and many of the fea¬ 
tures that they introduce into their works — multiplicity of 
picture planes, variations of light, competing foci of interest, 
et cetera —arc deliberately used to surmount thb difficulty.’ 


'Tvaictl of iKii rccoffnirior aw numerous rcmetbi nude by Kendlniky 
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Much of the art of the actor and ihc dancer depends upon an 
identical technique. The actor prolongs and elaborates his 
“business,” taking the almost interminable stage time of two or 
three minutes to light a cigarette or look up a telephone num¬ 
ber, thus enabling us to fully realize the emotional potential 
of the situation he is enacting, This is done even more force¬ 
fully by the dancer engaged in his intricate bodily soliloquy. 
He repeats himself, develops his theme, emphasizes his mean¬ 
ings, and makes visible to us the course run by his passions, 
The outcome of all of these devices is to retard the tempo of 
experience, with the result that wc now attend to episodes 
from which attention would ordinarily be diverted, cither 
casually or purposefully. 

Each of these literary or artistic techniques serves in its 
special way the general end of disrupting habit and recover¬ 
ing pardcularicy. The artist uses them separately and se¬ 
lectively to create a scries of images, each of which is en¬ 
dowed with a certain measure of completeness and inde¬ 
pendence. He also uses them in conjunction, combining these 
images —these artistic elements —in a manner to lead oui 
attention along various courses and toward different con¬ 
clusions whose recondliaiion is long delayed. It is from this 
creation of tensions that are only gradually resolved that arc 
derives much of its depth and richness. By skillfully compos¬ 
ing his images, the artist so contrives his work as to force ex¬ 
perience into paths chat are divergent and even contradictory. 
The result of this is to block our tendency to impose our molds 
upon the work: just when we have established one set of 
meanings —one incerprecarion—and are prepared to ab¬ 
sorb whatever comes next into this, we come upon features 
chat challenge or escape it. So our expectations are denied, our 
interpretation is called in question, and we must accommodate 
ourselves to the concrete content of the work. 

Both the occurrence of this effect and the manner in which 
it is obtained are perhaps most obvious in painting. The repre- 
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scncacional forms in a painting sriniulate one chain of visual, 
kinesthtcic, emotional, and intellectual responses; the line and 
movement of the design cut across this, disrupt it, and set up a 
competing train of meaning; the balancing of color and mass 
establishes a third course of attention; and the situation can 
be further complicated by the use of such additional devices 
as light and shadow, texture, and iconography. A similar ef¬ 
fect is ncliievcd in the quite different medium of music when 
the composer employs a variety of themes, melodics, rhythms, 
harmonics, and choirs, either simultaneously or consecutively. 
Kinesthetic and emotional episodes that arc normally experi¬ 
enced integrally can thus be broken up into segmenrs, and 
these segments can be brought together in various conjunc¬ 
tions. The writer uses all of the devices discussed above — 
metaphor, plot, meter, rhythm, rhyme, and even punctuation 
— for these same purposes. The novelise, playwright, and 
dramatic poet also have available the powerful tool of charac- 
tcrizarion: the mere fact chat there are several characters 
present, and in some d^ree of conflict, entails that we will 
view their common situation from different points of view. 
When these individual characters and their encounters are 
finely drawn, we get an altogether new sense of the mean¬ 
ings and values chat life contains and that we usually destroy 
or compromise so blithely. 

Since the artist’s controlling intention is to present par¬ 
ticularity as such, he is naturally suspicious of the generaliaa- 
cions that lie in any established and organized system of mean¬ 
ings. The artist knows that he cannot do without these; they 
constitute the accumulated body of experience in terms of 
which our further experiencing muse take place. But he also 
knows chat he must shatter their monolithic structure if he 
is CO insert within them the novel concent of his insights. It is 
for this reason chat he seizes so avidly on rhe various meta¬ 
phorical techniques through the use of which he is able to 
juxtapose contexts that arc usually remote, to lodge his object 
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amulraneously in several different environmenrs, and to shuttle 
us rapidly from one mood or point of view to another. He 
values these because they serve him to present his meanings 
in the guise of images, which interrupt our orderly perusal 
of familiar things and confront us with the startling uniqueness 
of aesthetic objects. This is the necessary method of art, and it 
should be evident that it carries within itself the seed that may 
lead CO its own destruction; for this method inevitably threatens 
CO disrupt not only our experiential habits but even the 
general conditions of mtelligible experience. But there is no 
way in which this risk can be eliminated. The artist’s problem 
is to rise above it by composing a coherent aesthetic object our 
of the more precise but less systematic readings chat he em* 
bodies as images in his work of arc. 

PsrdcuUrity cannot be abbreviated and issued in a syllabus. 
It must be approached and apprehended directly. Any at¬ 
tempted synopris of things leaves behind their individual 
character, and recapitulates only what they have in common 
with one another. 

It is for this reason that art must be fashioned in such a way 
as to prolong, deepen, and refresh our personal experience. 
The artist cannot epitomize the achievements of his experience 
and transfer them to us in the neatly packaged form of a di¬ 
gest. He must instead enable us to retrace his steps, place us 
in the same perspectives that he has occupied, and lead us to 
the same encounters with things. It is the function of logic to 
convince us of what is demonstrably certain, and of rhetoric to 
persuade us of what is probable. It is the function of arc to 
show us what is. The work of art is neither a demonstration 
nor an argument. It is a composition, skillfully contrived 
to summon our resources of sense and feeling and thought, and 
to maneuver these to the point where they can best apprehend 
the aesthetic object. 



Chapter XI 

THE VARIETIES OF ART 

I want to deal in this chapter with wliac is probably the 
greatest obstacle — and the most prolific source of confusion 
and misunderstanding — that confronts the philosophy of 
art; this is the extreme diversity of the field that it seeks to 
explain and order, Any random selection of objects that have 
been widely accepted as works of art exhibits an almost wild 
profusion of variety and difference. A casual glance at such a 
coUecrion is apt to arouse the suspicion that many of these 
objects have nothing whatsoever in common with the others, 
that inquiry is dealing with several distinct types of things 
rather than only one, and that nothing but a linguistic habit 
and the whims of museum directors are responsible for these 
being grouped together. But a closer and more prolonged 
scrutiny discovers gradations and relations among what at first 
appeared to be unconnected groups, differences of kind dis¬ 
solve into differences of degree, and this fosters the con¬ 
viction that all art is essentially one, so chat a single formula 
can describe this whole vase and varied field. 

In approaching thb problem, it will first be well to obtain 
a closer and more concrete view of the diversity of art; for 
this is the factual material (hat inquiry must always keep 
before itself, and that theory must eventually explain. The 
diversity chat I have particularly in mind is not that con- 
sdtuced by the several “arts,” such as painting, poetry, music, 
and so forth; nor is it chat constituted by the several styles cul¬ 
tivated in these arts, such as classical, romantic, naturalistic, 
and so forth. Though both of these types of diversity are 
significant, they are not critical; the first manifests the same 
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force operating through different media, the second manifests 
its adoption of different points of view and its employment 
of different techniques. So while both reveal interesting 
vistas, they do not pose crucial difliculcics. The diversities 
chat I am chinking of arc more fundamental and —at least 
apparently — less systematic, more glaring in their occur¬ 
rence and more tense with seeming contradictions. 

This challenging evidence of artistic diversity can be 
roughly divided into two groups. In the first place, in our 
identifications of things as works of art we seem to recog¬ 
nize among them differences of what can only be vaguely 
called purity or importance or dignity. Thus, we speak quite 
easily of fine art, decorative arc, ohjets d'art^ the crafts, 
applied arc, commercial and industrial design. When we seek 
the meaning that underlies these distinctions, it appears to 
be this: there arc certain works chat issue from an intense 
and concentrated operation of ardstic intention and ability; 
these are works of fine art. There are other occasions on which 
artistic ability and intention arc active at a lower level of 
intensity, or on which they act in close conjunction with 
some other intentions and abilities; these issue in works that 
we regard as arc only in a qualified sense. Of course, these 
disrincrions are by no means clear-cut and rigid; the grades 
of arc designated above merge and overlap, and there would 
be violent disputes concerning both their boundaries and 
theii contents. But it is clear chat we do mean to establish a 
distinction between works that are on in the strict and proper 
sense, and other works that are art only in some special and 
derivative sense. 

There is, in the second place, a wide diversity within the 
field of strictly fine art. Much of such arc obviously deals 
with some subject matter, makes a reference beyond itself, and 
has a content — this is what is traditionally called imitative 
or representational or realistic art; but much fine arc disebims 
any such basis or intention, and insists that it is merely itself, a 
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work of structured matter, with no concent or reference other 
than its own sensuous and formal qualities — this is what is 
now called pure or abstract or formal art. Some art is aloof and 
disinterested, while other arc is a vehicle for the expression 
of its author's intense emotional commitment and partisan¬ 
ship. Many works of art seem to regard the matters they 
deal with in a spirit of mixed tolerance, sympathy, and de¬ 
tachment, and arc content to say "This is what man and the 
world arc like”; but many works convey a pasdonacc mes¬ 
sage, and obviously mean to change man and the world, 
Tlicsc distinctions are again neither clcar-cut nor rigid: much 
att is complex and ambiguous, admitting of more than one 
interpretation. But it is beyond question chat the one term 
“£ne arc” is being used, quite consciously and purposefully, to 
include works that are avowedly very different in their inten¬ 
tion, their structure, and their impact. These are real and sig¬ 
nificant diversities in arc, which need to be explained. 

j. Tlie skeleton of the expbnation here proposed can be 
set forth in three propositions. First, artistic activity is a vital 
and indispensable phase of mind, serving its own special func¬ 
tion of presenting things as particulars; chat is, of rendering 
clearly and vividly the actual character of things. Second, ar¬ 
tistic activity often occurs in close conjunction with the ocher 
principal phases of mind, the theoretic and the technological, 
contributing to and borrowing from them, and merging it¬ 
self with them in the creation of products that derive from 
a mixture of interests and serve a mixed purpose. Third, ar¬ 
tistic aedvity always contains a tendency to become ab¬ 
sorbed in itself, to cut loose from the vital function that 
initiated it, and to be primarily concerned with its own in¬ 
ternal problems and with the values it can create out of its own 
resources and procedures. 

Each of these propositions always holds true, not only of 
art, but equally of theory and technology. They indicate the 
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diverse paths along which the life of the mind proceeds. The 
point can be succinctly put by saying that art, theory, and 
technology are each constantly under a triple pressure: to 
fulfill its own specihc task and function: to sul^rdinate its 
effort to the general human enterprise; and to refine and per*^ 
fccc its own materials and methods. These three principles of 
specific perjormance, genetel contriimticn, and special re* 
fin^ittnt always operate. But they operate with different 
relative force on different occasions. Presuming an artist to 
be aroused by a glimpse of particulariry, and to set out to 
clarify this and fasten it down, then any one of three general 
outcomes may ensue (with infinite variations of detail). His 
accendon and concern may remain primarily aesthedc, focused 
upon the intrinsic character of the thing he is dealing with, 
and intent upon grasping and enbodyii^ this. His cognitive 
or affective interest — or both — may also be forcefully 
aroused, so that his strictly arrisric intention is joined with a 
concern to explain or control the thing he confronts, to ex¬ 
pound it systemadcally or to exploit its practical uses. Finally, 
his actendon may shift from the thing that aroused him to 
the steps he is cakii^ to deal with this, with the result chat his 
inceresc focuses upon the materials and techniques he employs, 
and upon the object he is making, with lictlc regard for any¬ 
thing beyond this. 

Issuing from and embodyii^ these tendencies, there are 
three major types of ardstk value, which I shall designate 
respeceivdy as prwflWtfwe, junctiorud^ and formal Presenta* 
tive value accrues in a work of art when the ardst focuses 
his effort upon makir^ vivid and articulate the character 
of the particular thing ^t has aroused him. Funcdonal value 
accrues when the artist is animated by a powerful but sub¬ 
sidiary concern to explain or control things, as well as to pre¬ 
sent them — CO instruct or persuade men, as well as to clarify 
their vision. Formal value accrues when the artisi, fascinated 
by the immediate sensuous qualities of the material he works 
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with —words, or sounds, or color, or stone — and by the 
patterns or structures into which this material can be worked, 
devotes Kiimelf to exploiting the possibilities of his medium. 

Every work of art, with possible rare exceptions, embodies 
each of these types of artistic value. As a product of mind, arc 
consecrates the pressures and concerns of mind ns a whole. But 
different works of art embody these values in widely various 
ways and proportions: in much nrc it is ditficulc, if not im¬ 
possible, to say which of these values predominates, with 
the familiar result that different persons will respond to the 
same work in different ways, and will give different inter¬ 
pretations of it. But in a great deal of arc one of these values 
emerges as clearly dominant, so that the whole field of art can 
in turn be divided into the three major types of presefitathe 
arty functional arty and formal art. 

U 

Fretentative Art 

3 . This is arc in its most strict and basic mode, aiming to 
disclose to man the particularity of things. It is art of this 
type that 1 have had especially in view while describing the 
genera] character of art as one phase in the life of the mind. 
It includes approximately all those sorts of art that have tra- 
ditionaDy been called “imitative,” "representational,” and 
"expressive." In all such art the elements of subject matter and 
content loom prominently. This is an which has been created 
under the stimulus of an intense encounter with the world, and 
which seeks to render this encounter more precise and ar¬ 
ticulate than ic was upon its first occurrence. Within the type 
of presencative art would fall, 1 think, the major portion 
of traditional literature, drama, poetry, painting, and sculp¬ 
ture; certainly such music as songs, opera, and what is general¬ 
ly called programme music (I sh^ discuss “absolute" or 
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“pure” music later); much of the dance; and at least some 
architecture. 

It is through presemativc art chat the aesthetic imptilse 
finds its most spontaneous and appropriate release; or* to 
state the same point with a slightly different emphasis, man’s 
mtercsr in the particularity of things, which is both naive and 
compulsive, creates such art as the vehicle of its own refinement 
and sarbfaction. Art is immediately and Impellingly presenca* 
five — this is its essential mode of being — because it has its 
inception in our natural concern for the actual character of 
things that we encounter in life and for the content and mean¬ 
ing of these encounters. 

It was pointed out earlier ^ that particularity is whatever 
can be demarcated in consciousness, and that anything upon 
which mind can f« its attention is an actual occasion. Conse¬ 
quently, the catalogue of things that presentative art deals 
with is coextensive with the contents of experience, and very 
little can or need be done toward reducing it to an ordered 
pattern. Artists seek to grasp and present whatever interests 
them. This may be some physical object, such as a seascape, 
a meadow, or 2 bowl of fruit. And it may be any one of nu¬ 
merous characteristics that human sensitivity discovers in 
such objects: their surface qualities, their structure, the re¬ 
pose or tension they exhibit, the moods that haunt them; the 
very different ways in which Renoir, Picasso, Titian, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Delacroix, and Raphael paint a nude exemplify 
the vast experiential possibilities that such things contain, 
This may be some emotion, attitude, or aspiration of man, per¬ 
haps trivial and ephemeral, perhaps profound and enduring: 
a song of Schubert or a lyric of Herrick may capture in one 
sure cast the transient feeling aroused by a woman’s walk or 
a child at play; while a symphony or an epic may grope 
tortuously for the torments of anxiety and faith that color a 
whole life. This may be any of the manifold situations that man 

^Chap. t. Sec. iii; Chap, tl, Sec. iL 
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confronts, with the motives they bring into play, the problems 
they pose, the alcerntcives they offer, and the consequences 
they entrain: a shon story of Chekhov or a genre painting 
will disclose a casual episode, while Moty Dick and Antigone 
present the long-prepared climaxes of a human career. This 
may be the temper and cone of the artist’s contemporaries, 
with the ideals they piously enslirinc, the values they actually 
pursue, the habits they follow, and the destinies they expect: 
Jane Austen's Mansfield Park and W. H. Auden’s “For the 
Time Being” arc such brilliant, though very different, com¬ 
mentaries on the pretentions and realities of the societies they 
depict. These are merely indications, and to attempt to go 
beyond them to an exhaustive listing, or even a compact index, 
of aesthetic particulars would be an endless andertalcing. 
Every occasion in experience replenishes this realm, for every 
such occasion is unique and the artist may sciae upon any of 
them. 

The Held of presentative art exhibits within itself a bewilder¬ 
ing variety. Different artists, all intent upon realizing the 
character of the things that they encounter in the world and 
discover in experience, pursue these by different methods, 
seize different aspects of them, and present them in different 
guises. The novels of Joyce, Dickens, Trollope, and Dos¬ 
toyevsky are alike presentative arc, but they arc very different 
in character; the same is true of the paintings of Turner, 
Van Gogh, Cfeannc, and Vermeer; and again of the poetry of 
Biake, Shelley, Robert Frost, and T. S. Eliot. Quite evidently 
the quality and emphasis of artistic insights vary, and artists 
consummate these insights with visions that vary in their con¬ 
tent and structure. Confronted with these diversities, it is 
natural to wonder if there arc discernible causes that are re¬ 
sponsible for them, and if they can be arranged within some 
systematic pattern. Since every artist — and even evtty work 
of art — embodies a unique experience and vision, it is ex¬ 
tremely dangerous co generalize about them. But artists share a 
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common humaniry and deal with a common world, so similari¬ 
ties of interest and intention arc to be expected. And the 
various categories that have been used to type and classify 
art, even chough it be insisted chat they arc only convenient 
makeshifts, still suggest that artists and works of art can be 
grouped together: this is presupposed by all such descrip¬ 
tive terms as realistic, naturalistic, impressionistic, classical, 
romantic, idealistic, expressionistic, and many others In com¬ 
mon employment. So it is desirable to look for the systematic 
pattern that underlies these intimations of order. 

4. To comprehend the true ordering of presentativc art, 
it is necessary to vUualiae a schema that is based on two axes 
and spreads through two dimensions. One of these I shall call 
the Inntative-BxpTfstive axis, the ocher the Conventtonaliwd- 
Individualked axis. The axis that runs between the end terms 
of imitation and expression differentiates between artists on 
the basis of whether their primary artistic bias is toward the 
outer world or the inner world; it measures the different 
tendencies in artists to view things as sigruficant in their own 
right, or as having significance bestowed upon them by their 
repercussions in human consciousness. 

There are some artists who are chiefly concerned with the 
objective character of particular things, persons, situations, 
and events; their attitude is detached, uncommined as to what 
might occur and untouched and unsurprised by what does; 
rhey seek to depersonalize their regard of things, to give to 
their sensitivity a hardness of polish that reflects the world 
faithfully and without the intrusion of their private reactions. 
Such axtisB set out to be observers of and commentators on 
life’s panorama. Their consciousness is directed outward, 
and they intend to invade the privacy of things. This is the 
pole of imitative art. 

Thcre are other artists whose chief concern is with the 
reverberations that particular things arouse m human ex- 
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pcrience. Their atiicude is that of impassioned participants 
in all chat happens in the world, and they feel themselves to 
be intimately and vitally involved in all of life’s encocnccrs, 
Every object is an actor, and every event an episode, in their 
personal careers; responses matter more to them than stimuli, 
and they seek to make their sensibilities both delicate and vio¬ 
lent. For such artists, the true substance of things lies in the 
meanings and values that men find in them: the emotions chat 
things arouse, the reveries they evoke, the dreams and plans 
they stimulate, the form and color and passion with which 
they feed man’s inner loneliness — it is here that the signifi¬ 
cance of things lies. These artists aim to project themselves 
into things — or perhaps better, to absorp things into them¬ 
selves. The consciousness of such artists is directed toward 
subjeaivity, and they intend to become intensely and subtly 
receptive to every impingement of the world. This is the 
pole of expressive arc. 

Neither of these poles is ever reached; they are the vanish¬ 
ing points of artistic tendencies. Experience is an encounter 
between man and the world, and neither of these elements 
can ever be distilled off. Imitative arc reflects the personality 
of the artist as well as the world, and expressive art consecrates 
not only the emotions of artists but also the occasions that have 
aroused them. But these tendencies are none the less real and 
important, and the efforts of artists to isolate these elements 
greatly enrich and clarify our visions of the world. Such artists 
as Cezanne and Vermeer, Jane Austen and Robert Frost, 
seem almost to render things as they are without any human 
intrusion; while such artists as Thomas Wolfe and James 
Joyce, £1 Greco and Van Gogh, almost persuade us chat 
Things are whac they do to us. 

The axis that runs between the poles of conventionalization 
and individualization differentiates between artists on the 
basis of whether their primary artistic intention is to deal 
with the public world that they share with their contempo- 
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raries by reason of an established tradition, or to search out 
aspects of the world that are ignored or neglected by chcir 
comemporaries. This axis measures the different tendencies in 
artists to make themselves spokesmen for the refined vision 
and conscience of mankind, or to achieve a highly personal 
rendering of things. 

There arc some artists who accept much of their outlook 
and orientation from their society; they live artistically with¬ 
in a framework that is defined by the manners, interests, at¬ 
titudes, values, and stereotypes of their culture; they reflect 
the concerns and beliefs of those around them; they deal with 
a world that is already public in the sense that there is wide 
common agreement about its structure, concenrs, and sig¬ 
nificance. The work of such artists is directed toward ex¬ 
ploring this world with great subtlety and persistence, thus 
enabling their contemporaries to see it more vividly. These 
artists may deal with this world in either an imitative or an 
expressive manner: they may focus attention on what char 
society finds in the world, or on how it reacts to the world- 
In both cases they extend and refine man’s acquaintance with 
a world that is already generally familiar to him. This is the 
pole of conventionalized arc. 

There arc other artists who seek to break the interpretations 
and perspectives, the credos and habits, of their contempo¬ 
raries: to them, these are mere dogma and prejudice, limiting 
and distorting their view of the world. These artists want to 
approach things as nearly as possible in a state of innocence: 
to attend only to what things assert of themselves, and to feel 
only what things compel them to. They aim to shatter all es¬ 
tablished habits of perception and emotion and thought, to 
strip away the accumulated meanings that convention has 
imposed upon things, and so to make themselves more recep¬ 
tive to the real character and impact of things. The world 
that such artists discover is at first intensely private, because 
unfamiliar; but if they succeed in sharing their discovery, 
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chcn ic is added co the public domain and greacly enriches this. 
As in the cose of conventional artists, the work of these men 
may be either imitative or expressive in manner; their naked 
sensitivity may be exposed to either the objective contents 
or die subjeccivc impact of the world. In both coses they ex¬ 
tend the horizon of man's vision, and make available fresh 
deposits of particularity that the future will gradually render 
familiar. This Is the pole of individualized art. 

These poles are again vanishing points that arc never 
reached. The vision achieved by a mature artist has its source 
in his individual insight; but this has inevitably been cultivated 
by his society, The artist can rely primarily upon Iiis insight, 
using the interpretations and perspectives of his culture mere¬ 
ly as a point of departure for his forays against the uncharted 
world; or he can attach himself closely to the framework 
erected by his culture, using his insight to render this in finer 
detail, to bring it into sharper focus, and to embrace ic more 
comprehensively. The most intense personal insight can be 
made intelligible only by reference co a conventional out¬ 
look; and this outlook can be sustained and kept contemporary 
only by insights that do more than merely reiterate it. Such 
artists as Blake and Dostoyevsky, as Beethoven and Picasso, 
seem to open vistas that are utterly new and unsuspected; they 
diston and disrupt our familiarities In order co make way 
for their personal vision. On the other hand, such artists as 
Trollope and Henry James, as Watteau and Vermeer, render 
familiar things with a freshness and fidelity they have not 
worn before, and make us wonder ac our previous blindness 
CO what has all along been before us; they accept their heri¬ 
tage, preserving it against the erosions of habit and carelessness. 

The field of presentacive art is ordered in quadrants around 
chese two axes. The most explicit and economical way to con¬ 
vey this pattern is through a diagram, and I have done chat 
in the accompanying figure, But this device has the danger 
of suggesting that the distinctions among these quadrants are 
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sharper and more abrupt chan is actually the case. So the 
concrete indlcacions I have given in this iigure should be taken 
as intended to illustrate my argument, not to classify dog* 
marically the works and schools that are mentioned. Arc char 
is individualized and expressive — such as that of Thomas 
Wolfe and Van Gogh — sees the world in terms of its private 
impact on the artist. Art that is conventionalized and expres¬ 
sive — such as that of Faulkner and Turner — secs the world 
in terms of its impact on a certain type of human sensitivity, 
which may be widely generalized or highly specialized and 
restricted. Art that is individualized and imitative — such as 
that of Cteanne and Proust — fastens on aspects of things 
chat are hidden from normal awareness or disguised by es¬ 
tablished interpretations. Arc that is conventionalized and imi¬ 
tative— such as that of Vermeer and Turgenev — extends 
our accustomed ways of acquaintance with things with great 
acumen and delicacy, and brings the familiar facets of things 
CO a high polish. 

A final illumination can be shed on these quadrants, and 
several strands of thought can at the same time be brought to¬ 
gether, by a brief consideration of the artistic failures, or 
anticlimaxes, that occur when these tendencies arc pushed too 
far. For this purpose, it will be necessary to beat in mind the 
eaxUer analyses of the aesthetic object and of the different 
types of pseudo-arc and degenerate aesthetic experience. 
Against this background, it can be shown that each of the 
four major forms of artistic treatment discussed above runs 
the danger of collapsing into the nonaeschetic in its own 
specific way. 

A manner of treatment that is at once expressive and con¬ 
ventionalized stresses the general human significance of com¬ 
mon objects and situations: it therefore opens the door, for 
both the artist and the audience, to replace the aesthetic ob¬ 
ject with a similar familiar object which we clothe with the 
emotions and values that custom has hallowed. This defines 
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weakness to which art of this sore is susceptible. Such artists 
as Dickens, Tschaikowsky, and Turner illustrate this clearly. 

A manner of treatment that is at once expressive and in¬ 
dividualized stresses the personal impact of life and the world: 
it therefore is apt to incite us to replace the aesthetic object 
with something suggested by our own preference, and so to 
indulge in projection, wish-fuliillmcnt. and vicarious en* 
joyment. This is the definition of fantasy. On the side of the 
artist, this may produce an attitude in which everything 
chat he undergoes is regarded as tremendously important just 
because he unde^cs it; he loses his sense of proportion, re¬ 
linquishes the struggle to render liis insights lucid and stable, 
and simply celebrates the tumult and violence of his feelings. 
On the part of the audience, this leads to the aesthetic object 
being treated as a mere stimulant. 

A manner of treatment that is at once imitative and con¬ 
ventionalized stresses the familiar contents of the world; it 
therefore invites us to replace the aesthetic object with a hack¬ 
neyed and sententious interpretation of whatever common 
thing this object is easily taken as representing to us. “We 
are encouraged to recognize some recurring feature of the 
natural or social environment, and then to dwell on the emo¬ 
tional, moral, and religious meanings that convention has as¬ 
sociated with this. Such art readily becomes a mere con¬ 
firmation of our established categories and a justification for 
our settled views: that is, it does nothing but reinforce our 
stereotypes and prejudices. This Is the definition of edifica¬ 
tion: the aesthetic object is corrupted into an exemplification, 
and the work of art becomes a piece of special pleading. 

This exhausts the types of pseudo-art and degenerate aes¬ 
thetic experience chat were identified earlier. But we can 
now see chat that list, being too little systematic and too 
lately based on the prevalence and virulence of the phe¬ 
nomena under consideration, was incomplete. For there is 
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9 fourth kind of prescntative art, which has its own specific 
suscepcibilicy ro failure. This results from a manner of rreat> 
ment that is at once Imitative and individualized, and which 
stresses the artist’s personal vision of the world. Now if such 
arc is sufficiently impressive and persuasive, and yec very 
remote from the world we know, we are spt to accept it as a 
revelation of another world altogether. This may be the ar» 
cist’s own pretention, or merely the conclusion we draw. In 
either case Its outcome is the attitude that can most descrip¬ 
tively be called oMhetic mysticism. What we delude our¬ 
selves into thinking we discover in such art is so foreign to 
all established meanings that it cannot be assimilated into the 
body of experience; it is so incoherent in its references, and 
so inconsistent with all of our systemadc contexts, that it 
has no relevance for the world of everyday life or for our 
usual concerns. This seeming failure is transformed into a 
triumph by proclaiming that art discloses Ineffable truths 
about some transcendent realm. The ardst now becomes a 
seer, the aesthetic objeer becomes an occult symbol, and the 
ordinary man is recommended to become a disciple and 
devotee- This cult of artistic unintelligibility currently enjoys 
a wide vogue, the way for ir having been well-prepared 
by the envoys of Surrealism, Futurism, Dadaism, and other 
such groups. Mysticism is not so prevalent as the other forms 
of aesthetic disease, if for no otlier reason chan that Its con¬ 
tagion requires a high degree of literacy. But it is perhaps the 
danger that most threatens artists and the aesthetically sen¬ 
sitive; for those who take arc with real seriousness, and who 
cannot find a rational interpretation of the significance of art, 
mysticism will always be a lure. 

It must be emphasized again that these modes of presenca- 
cive arc — the quadrants marked off by these axes — are not 
sharply separated, but merge into one another; and this is as 
much the case with pseudo-art as with true arc. Every work of 
preseutative art is influenced by each of these four tendencies: 
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it is it once imicicive and expressive, individualized and con> 
vencionilized; it is a blend of all of these perspectives and 
intentions. And many of the best works of this type cluster 
around the node of these axes, lending themselves eaaly to 
different interpretations, In suggesting this analysis I have 
not meant to offer a schema within which every work of pre- 
sentativc arc can be precisely located, bur rather to indicate 
the various directions in which artists pursue particularity 
and the varying accounrs that they give of this when they 
return from their quests. 


Ill 

Functional Art 

y. This term is not too happy a one, but all others that 
suggest themselves seem worse: to speak of “applied*’ or “use¬ 
ful*’ or “instrumental” art is to borrow words that are so heavi¬ 
ly loaded with meanings and associations as to prejudice the 
case beyond repair. The defining characteristic of functional 
art is the close commingling of the strictly artistic interest with 
either a theoreric or technological interest, or both, The ar¬ 
tist, in the process of coming to grips with the actual charac¬ 
ter of some particular thing, also becomes deeply concerned 
with the relarions in which this thing stands to other things 
and to ourselves; as, in the realization of his original aesthetic 
interest, he renders its object more vivid and articulate, this 
object evokes the scheme of things to which it belongs, and 
asserts its relevance to human affairs. The attention of the 
artist is forcefully called co these aspects of things, and he 
feels it necessary to deal with them on these terms. When this 
occurs, the work of arc is devored to the pursuit of other ends 
and values in addition to the purely aesthetic one of presenta¬ 
tion: it is now a locus of various interests, and assumes a 
mixed character. 

Within the very broad area of art that is determined by 
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this merging of inceresrs, two general outcomes need to be 
distinguished. The strictly artistic interest in presentation may 
remain dominant, bringing within its orbit, in a subsidiary role, 
an interest in explaining or controlling things. Or the artistic 
interest may become subordinate to another principal interest, 
fall passively under its direction, and so become merely in> 
strumcnral to another purpose chan its own aesthetic onc- 

In the Hrsc case, what issues from the creative process is 
still quite clearly within the realm of what is customarily called 
fine art. The artist’s primary and essential intent remains that 
of grasping and presenting the intrinsic character of things: 
he is fascinated by objects and events in the world, by the 
situations he encounters and the emotions these arouse, by 
his dealings with his fellow men and by the anxieties and 
aspirations he finds himself sharing with them. But the artist 
now joins to this a concern for the connectedness and the 
import of things. He realizes that particular things are not only 
what they are, and fascinanng as such, but that they are also 
parts of systematic wholes, and are fraught with human sig¬ 
nificance. With this realization, he feels a responsibility to 
lend his talents to the mastery of these equally real aspects of 
things. He becomes something of a teacher and something 
of a reformer. He feels an urge to explain the world to men, 
and men to themselves, and then to remake both man and the 
world closer to the heart’s dcsire. 

It is not in the least surprising that this should happen. 
The more sharply we see things for what they are, the greater 
are our possibilities for understanding and dominating them. As 
an artist recognizes this enhanced power of comprehension 
and control, It is natural that he should be stirred to use it. Of 
course, this need not necessarily happen; the artist’s attention 
may be so closely focused on particularity that he remains 
almost unaware of, and altogether uninterested in, the presence 
of things in the dimensions of the self and the world. But the 
artist’s acute vision of particular things is apt to sharpen both 
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his discernment of the web of relations in which things arc 
caught, and his realization of their human consequences, and 
his attention is led down these trails. In short, functional art 
has its source in the fact that the artist is always also a man, 
moved by ail of the interests and concerns that are proper to 
man. 

Within this genus of functional art that is also line art 
there can be distinguished, at least in principle, two species, 
depending upon whether the secondary interest that is opera* 
rive is technological or theoretic; though frequently both of 
these will be prominent, and the distinction will be difficult 
to draw in practice. 

Where the technological factor enters in strongly, the 
artist is moved by a deep concern for the impact of the world 
upon man. He is acutely aware of the ways in which physical 
objects and events effect men, coloring their emotions in 
various ways, and furthering or frustrating their lives. He sees 
how men’s personalities and careers are distorted or impeded 
by the molds into which society forces them. He realizes 
the harm or the good that follows for men from the purposes 
and attitudes and aspiiarions that play a leading role in their 
lives. Realizing all this, the artist seeks to intervene. He sets out 
to reinforce certain moods and sentiments, to inculcate cer* 
tain values and ideals, and so to give a definite cast to man’s 
character and conduct. He seeks to bring home to men the 
tragic consequences of their heedless or malicious — or even 
of their carelessly wcU-intenrioned -—interferences in the lives 
of their fellows, and so to persuade them to change their ways. 
He hopes co shock them by a ruthless exposure of conditions 
and circumstances, and so to rouse them to take action against 
these. Familiar cases of this species of functional art are the 
following; that whole large area of the drama that is called 
the “protest play,”* classic examples of which are Ibsen’s 

* For i brief but thorough enslysis of this subject, and one chai is relevant 
to other arts as well u drama, see an article Monroe Lippman, "Ao 
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Ghcsts and Irwin Shaw’s Bury the Dead\ much religious 
music, especially hymns and masses, as for instance Luther’s 
"A Mighty Fortress"; such paintings as Picasso’s Guemtca^ 
and the murals of Diego Rivera and Orozco; very many novels, 
such as Dickens’ Bleak House^ Trollope’s The Way We Ltve 
N</w^ and Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath; much religious, 
domestic, and conimemoracivc architecture; and a good deni 
of the dance, especially when this is at all ritualistic. In all such 
cases, the clear and intense vision of the artist arouses and 
illuminates his concerns as a total person, and leads him to 
assume the tasks of persuasion and reform. And so his work 
becomes an instrument to change the world as well as to 
present it. 

The second species of functional fine art arises when the 
artist is motivated by a strong theoretical interest in the par¬ 
ticular things he is dealing with. As he renders these things 
more distinct, they articulate not only themselves but also the 
fact of their connections with other things. They argue against 
the isolation he has imposed on them. They invite understand¬ 
ing as well as appreciation, The essence of this transition is the 
artist’s coming to regard the thing he is presenting as an ex¬ 
ample, as a case in point, as an object lesson, rather chan as 
the unique particular that he started with, He purposely ab¬ 
stracts and generalizes the character and meaning of this par¬ 
ticular, and so makes what he tzys of it applicable to all similar 
particulars, In doing this, the artist becomes a critic and a 
teacher. This Intention is probably ubiquitous in art: the artist, 
as a man, realizes that things are similar as well as unique, chat 
they participate in common ^elatioI^s, chat they follow general 
courses. So some carry-over from arc to life — some applica¬ 
tion of what we learn from artistic particulars to the things 
we encounter in the world — is always probable, even if not 
explicitly intended. When the artist encourages this, his art 

Aatlysd of the Proteit Plsy," in Souiben SpMfh fourTui 31 : 127-152 (Win¬ 
ter IW 5 )- 
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becomes funcciond as well as prcsentarive. Examples of this 
type of art are such soda) satires and comedies of manners as 
those of MoUirc and Aristophanes; many of Shaw*s dramas 
(and especially when read in conjunction with cheir prefaces); 
allegorical and satirical paintings, such as Breughel’s The Blind 
Leading the Blind and Hogarth’s Mortage d la Made; historical 
romances, science hetion, and novels of social analysis. 

The distinction between these cwo species, though clear 
in principle, is often tenuous and ambiguous when applied to 
actual v'orks of arc. Once an artist’s interest has shifted ma¬ 
terially from the particularity of things, then his interests in 
their import and their connectedness entail one another. As 
the probing of artistic talent discloses things more distinctly, 
these things assen more clearly and persuasively both their 
location in the world and their significance for man. Which 
of these facets of things becomes uppermost in the attention 
of an artist depends la^ly upon his temperament and atti¬ 
tude. But whichever dominates, both will be implicated. The 
artist can arouse a reforming zeal in men only by teaching and 
persuading them; and even the most tolerant or sardonic com¬ 
mentator on the human scene must feel some preferences and 
tlic urge to further them. This mixture of intentions, which 
is characteristic of all functional arc, stands out most clearly in 
such classical satires and allegories as Qulliver's Travels and 
Pilgrhfi’s Progress; and, more recently, in Franz Kafka’s The 
Castle and The Trial It is equally evident in that modern 
substitute for these, which can best be called “documentary 
fiction”; notable examples are Anhur Koestler’s Thieves in 
the Night, Andre Malraux’s La Condition Numaine, John 
Hersey’s The Wall and Arthur Millet’s play The Crucible. 

I mentioned earlier that there is a second general outcome 
that may result from this merging of interests: this is for 
the artistic interest to become subordinate to some other dom¬ 
inant interest, and so instrumental to some other purpose than 
its properly aesthetic one. When this occurs, the issue is what 
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is commonly known as “applied art." The artist here functions 
not strictly as an artist — not as a man who deals with things 
in his own special way and on his own terms — but as a 
craftsman whose trained talent is used in the pursuit of ends 
that he has not himself defined or chosen. Due to its ability to 
accentuate and clarify the actual character of things, an can 
greatly contribute to the exploitation of things in other ways 
and for ocher purposes. The vivid and forceful presentation of 
things is a powerful factor in teaching and pcrsuaditig men: 
in stimulating their appetites, satisfying their senses, training 
their emotions, directing their aspirations, and determining 
their beliefs. So the support of ardscic ability has always been 
sought by those who are In any way concerned with what 
men look at, desire, believe, and do. The skill of the artist 
has been invoked to make the articles of daily use more at¬ 
tractive, to ornament our surroundings, to attract and fasten 
the attention of people at desired points, to promote the 
teaching of children and the indoccrinadon of adults, CO put 
obscure lessons in a simple and palatable form, and for a horde 
of other purposes. The amfaecs that result from this sub¬ 
ornation of artistic talent are familiar to us in tlie varied 
guises of craftsmanship. Industrial design, commercial and 
advertising arc, propaganda, didactic arc, decorative art, and 
others. 

The difference between these two great classes of funC' 
tional an — between what is “fine" and what "applied" — 
is of course one of degree. The root of the distinction can 
be brought out by a simple question. Is the artistic interest 
in the presentation of particularity central or superficial, essen¬ 
tial or instrumental, the end sought or the means employed 
to some other end? In the first case, artistic insight dominates 
the creative process and the work that issues from it: the ar¬ 
tist achieves independently his grasp of particularity, ex¬ 
ploring those aspects of the world chat attract him, and at¬ 
taining of them what vision he can; then he seeks to make 
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others see &s he has seen, to lead them to his beliefs, to arouse 
in them his emotions and evaluations, All of this is subsidiary 
CO his vivid grasp of the character of things and events, and is 
animated by his conviction chat since this is what things are, 
then this is what they require of us. In the latter case, anistic 
insight is placed at the disposal of others; they determine the 
parcicuUn upon which it is to be focused and the charac' 
ccristics and aspects of these particulars that are to be em¬ 
phasized. The content that the artist is to illuminate, and the 
impact that tliis is to have, are defined by theory or technology 
rather chan by art, In a great many cases this criterion can be 
applied with case and assurance. But in numerous others it 
cannot, and there would be disagreements as to the proper 
classiHcation of many artifacts. Since the works of man are 
a complex of interests, this is to be expected. Functional art 
arises from the merger of human concerns in common un¬ 
dertakings, and the detailed pattern of such art follows from 
the intricate and continually varying interplay of these con¬ 
cerns. 


IV 

Formal Art 

6 . Formal art results from the always present and power¬ 
ful tendency for the artistic intention to detach itself from its 
encounters with the world, to become absorbed in its own 
processes and purposes, and to center its attention upon its 
medium and its techniques. Such art frequently seems not to 
deal with any subject matter or have any concent, and to be 
totally unconcerned with the presentation of anything beyond 
itself. This type of art appears in the familiar guises of ab¬ 
solute or pure mu^c, abstract and nonobjective plastic arc. 
formal design, and pure poetry. Specific examples are a Chopin 
prelude, a Hindemith quartet, a Calder mobile, a mosaic, a 
Ming vase, and the compositions and constructions of many 
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modern p&inters and sculptors, such as Kandinsky, Mondrian, 
Braque, O'Keeffe, Matisse, and Henry Moore. The thesis is 
now widely maintained that art of this kind — which is held 
to be the true or best or essential type of art — deals with a 
realm chat is strictly its own, and has no bearing on life or 
the world as these exist independently of art: its meaning is 
sheerly intrinsic, and its value is exliausced by its material and 
formal properties. This view has been vigorously asserted 
by the adherents of the doctrine of significant form (especial> 
ly Roger Fry and Clive Bell), by the many modern critics 
who emphasize plastic valuesi and by the followers of Gurney 
and Hanslick, with their hypotheses of a special musical 
faculty and special musical values. 

Formal art is a complex and elusive problem, and it is further 
obscured by the vociferous inconsistencies of those who are 
its most ardent advocates. Theorists, artists, and critics in¬ 
sist at some moments chat such an is completely self-contained, 
isolated from the everyday world and from the normal con¬ 
cerns of life, and appealing only to some special aesthetic 
or plastic or musical sense. At other moments these same men 
insist that such art is the expression of man’s most vital and 
persistent emotions, and that it carries us to the heart of some 
ultimate reality that lies behind the superHcialitlcs we usually 
deal with. To resolve these contradictions, and to see why 
such fierce and conflicting allegiances occur, it is necessary 
to trace out the origin and the essential character of formal 
an. 

Formal art arises when the artist becomes primarily in¬ 
terested in the medium he employs, and in the ways in which 
he can exploit this medium. Every artist has a passionate con¬ 
cern for his medium: the material that he works with — words 
or sound or scone or color — makes a vivid appeal to his 
senses; he is fascinated by the rhythms and harmonies and 
proportions that issue from certain arrangements of this ma¬ 
terial; he is intrigued by the patterns and structures that can 
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b« imposed upon, or evoked from, it; and he is challenged by 
the recalcitrances and limitations with which it confronts him. 
All of this is a significant pare of what makes a person an 
artist. Some of his deepest joys and satisfactions arise from 
what his medium spontaneously offers him and from what 
he can deliberately wrest from ic. And ic is only by being 
realized and embodied in some medium that hb insights into 
particularity— which are the ocher significant element of 
his artistic endowment — can become complete and concrete 
visions. 

When nrtisric talent first manifests itself, and as it matures, 
it always exhibits these two facets: it is extremely sensitive 
to the concents and the quality of its surroundings, and it is 
vastly absorbed in the sensuous and structural properties of 
some material order. Artists are both more strongly and more 
subtly aware of things and occurrences around them, and 
of what cake places within them, than are most of us, at 
least as concerns the regions to which their sensitivity is at¬ 
tuned. And artists are intrigued by the intrinsic characteris¬ 
tics and relations of one or more of the media of expression and 
communication chat the rest of us employ so casually and 
carelessly: to them, words or colors or bodily movements 
are sources of immediate value, instead of simply means to 
other ends. Artists are intensely stirred by what touches most 
of us but lightly. And artists enjoy what we merely use, 

Every artist is a victim of the tension between these two 
aspects of hb temperament. The world and hb own emotions 
press upon his sensitivity and seek expression through his 
talent. Ac the same time, his physical medium fascinates hb 
senses and challenges hb skiU. The ideal resolution of thb ten¬ 
sion between aesthetic insight and artistic technique — be¬ 
tween meaning and medium — b one in which they contribute 
CO one another without sacrifice of cheir distinctive characters. 
It is the conflict of these two appeals chat is lately responsi¬ 
ble for the uncertainty and vacillation that occur in much 
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serious and mature arc: the artist tries to satisfy these two 
demandsi he Hnds that this requires that one or both be quali- 
^ed« he cannot bring himself to subordinate either to the other, 
and so he actually creates two works of art under the guise 
of one. 

Finally, when this conflict becomes irreconcilable and de> 
mands a choice, the artist is apt to find it easier to come to 
terms with his medium than with liis insiglics, The former 
has a structure and stability, as well as a fierce sensuous ap¬ 
peal, that both challenge and facilitate exploration, and con¬ 
tinually yield surprised satisfaction. The latter, on the other 
hand, are tentative and elusive, often frustrating the artist's 
attempt to clarify them or disappointing his expectations even 
when he succeed. 

Hence artistic talent — and especially precocious talent 
— is apt to fasten upon its medium before it commits itself to 
its insights. Eliot and Auden have defined the youthful poet as 
a person who is in love with words; Kandinsky has told of his 
early fascination with the colors char ran from the tubes of 
his chDd’s paint set and seemed to lead a life of their own; 
the picture of the infant Mozart reaching for the keyboard 
to call forth his beloved notes and chords has become a 
legend; and it is now almost necessary to a virtuoso’s re¬ 
spectability that he should have listened enthralled at con¬ 
certs while stiU a babe in arms. No artist can or should outgrow 
this devotion to his medium, which Is both a rich source of 
artistic satisfaction in its own right and the indispensable 
vehicle to the satisfactions of a consummated artistic vision. 
Medium and vision — technique and insight —are neces¬ 
sary to one another; but the necessity is that of opposite poles. 
When the gap between these becomes so great that the ar¬ 
tist despairs of leaping it, and when he feels that he can make 
his stand more effectively and rewardingly with his medium 
than with his virion, he rums to the primary cultivation of 
formal an. He goes in pursuit of the values that He in the im- 
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mediate sensuous qualities of che material he works with, and 
in the richly varied patterns and designs into which he can 
work this material. He refines and intensifies his — and our 
— discrimination of the surface qualities that are inherent 
in words and sound and stone and color and line; and he 
brings these elements of his media into combinations chat 
surprise US with their novelty, and delight us with their 
balance and movement.^ 

All fine art is rich in such formal values. A large pare of the 
power of arc lies in its appeal to our senses, to our feeling for 
form and structure, and to physiological processes that arc 
pervasive and significant even though obscure. The delight 
of eye and ear and touch, the stimulation of our kinesthetic 
senses, the arousal of massive and profound organic feelings, 
and the excitement of discovering formal relationships and 
seeing a design fulfilled — all of this belongs to art largely 
through its embodiment of formal meanings. So formal arc is a 
perfectly natural outcome of the aesthetic Impulse and a 
perfeedy legitimate product of artistic activity. 

In this type of art, by definition, formal values predominate 
over presentativc and functional values, At this point there 
arises che question that modern controversy has made in> 
escapable: is there any art in which these latter modes of 
value arc altogether obliterated? Is there any arc in which 
there is no intention to present or express particularity, or 
CO illuminate and contribute to our dealings with parcieular 
things? 1$ there any arc chat issues solely out of che resources 
of its medium and its creator's talent for design, and that owes 
nothing CO che total personality of the artist and the impact of 

'This inwreic in the medium end in the technicil problems of ar* 
tkde composition ii often eerried e step further end becomes scried/ cog* 
nidve. The ercist now functions ss s theoreticisn, onslyzing the procedures 
chet he employs in enlstie creetion, explaining why he adopts mem, whet 
diihculciej of treatmeot they raise, whet adrtnreMs end disadventages they 
ol7er. As examples of this class of "euthecic intellectuals'’ there immediately 
come CO mind such names as Henry James, Proast, Cdsanne, Kandinsky, 
Schoeaberg. T. S. Eliot, Allen Tate, frank Lloyd Wrighc. 
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the world upon him? This question, I think, is meaningless, 
because based on a false disjunction: ir presupposes an isolation 
of art from life — a retreat of rhe artist from the world to 
Ills medium — that is a logical absurdity as well as a contra* 
diction of fact. Every work of arc emerges from the experi¬ 
ence of its creator, ns well as from his dexterity; it reflects 
his capacity as a man as well as his talent as an artist. So it is 
to be expected that his arc should embody what he has found 
Significant in the world and urgent in life. Bcctliovcn insisted 
that his compositions, wlucli arc frequently treated as the 
epitome of "absolute” or "pure” music, were intended to 
express and convey his reading of life's meaning. And Kan¬ 
dinsky and Mondrian have asserted that their non-objective 
paintings, which seem at first to be overwhelmingly formal, 
forsake the superficial realisni of physical representation only 
in order to convey the sense and the emotional significance of 
a more ulrimace spiritual reality. 

But this whole dispute is artificial and unimpoiranc- What 
is unquestionable is that there is much fine art in which the 
element of presented content or expressed emotion is quite 
overshadowed by that of structured matter. When we look 
at a painting by Renoir or Matisse, or at one of Naum Gabo’s 
constructions, when we listen to a Boccherini quartet, when 
we read Swinbume^s poetry, we are apt to be more conscious 
of the texture and design of the work chan we arc of any in¬ 
dependent particular thing that is presented or any explicit 
emotion chat is expressed. There is always some appeal to 
our funded experience: some pattern of familiar feeling will 
be evoked, even though obscure and amorphous, and this will 
attach itself to some remembered objects or circumstances. 
This is inevitable, for experience has sullied whatever in¬ 
nocence our senses and even our organic reactions may once 
have possessed. But in our appreciation of formal art these 
refercncea are at the periphery of consciousness. What we 
chiefly attend to and delight in are the arrangement of color 
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and line and mass, the texture and contours of stone, the 
sound and rhythm and vague suggestiveness of words, the 
melodics and harmonies that sing in music. 

In formal art, the Isolation and self-sufficiency of the aes¬ 
thetic object are exploited to the utmost. The artist composes 
a work chat conveys its content largely by the structuring of 
sensuous-emotional materials and with a minimum of reliance 
on either arbitrary or traditional symbols, thus making it 
relatively independent of explicit references to out accumu¬ 
lated experience. Tlic meaning and value of such arc can be 
distinguished into three kinds. First, there is the possibility, 
attested to by many artists, of clarifying and embodying in 
this manner emotions that can be dealt with in no other way. 
Representational art inevitably elicits emotions in already 
organized and established blocks, or complexes; its ability to 
deal with our emotional life is at once fortified but also cur¬ 
tailed and obstructed by the associations with which the 
past has encumbered the objects and situations that comprise 
its subject matter. Formal art loses this support of the familiar. 
But it compensates for this sacrifice by the precision with 
which it can dominate perception and feeling; it can construct 
its objects in such a way as to control closely the emotions it 
evokes, and so can exhibit these in new contexts and arrange 
them in fresh patterns. Second, works of formal art offer us 
joys that are among the purest and most incense chat life can 
yield. Our response to such art, being untrammeled by the 
concerns of the world, has a freedom and a scope that are 
rarely otherwise attained; we employ our senses, our feelings, 
and all of our faculties with no other purpose than the sheer 
enjoyment of their exercise. The result is a heightened sense 
of vitality and a feeling of unburdened delight. Third, the 
pursuit of formal artistic values is a powerful factor in ex¬ 
tending and refining the media of the arts. Styles and tech¬ 
niques are apt to become closed and stadc; in doing so, they 
make the artist’s task easier, but they also coniine and limit 
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him, Formal an greatly encourages explorations of the re¬ 
sources of the various media, and expcrimcncaTion with new 
modes of composition and design. By this cultivation, both the 
intrinsic values and the expressive powers of the arts are con¬ 
tinually enlarged. 

If formal values become too dominant, to the neglect of 
presenrative and funcclonnl values especially the former — 
the resulting art is apt to be sterile and shallow. Under this 
impetus, artists produce many works chat are mere applica¬ 
tions of the general principles of design, put together accord¬ 
ing CO formula and amounting to no more chan exercises in 
the use of techniques and rules. In the common criticism, chese 
are works that have nothing to say and that do not arouse in 
us any depth and sharpness of feeling. We may be attracted 
and pleased- But our interest is chie£y in the dexterity with 
which a medium has been exploited, and in the practiced skill 
with which the principles of composition and design have been 
employed. As I have pointed out earlier, artistic talent is 
constantly exposed to this temptation to retreat to an arristic 
cosmos, and when it succumbs it is diverted from its proper 
goal. But the fact that this happens — and chat it has been 
the prevalent error of modem artistic movements — should 
not be allowed to prejudice the case against formal art as a 
whole, nor to blind us to the real values that can be realized 
through such art. This would be equivalent to rejecting pre- 
sentacive arc because it issues in many works that are banal and 
trivial, and to rejecting functional arc because it often relapses 
into utilitarianism or didacticism. It has been precisely this 
fastening upon artistic failures, and the total stigmatizing of 
the principles and practices chat led to them, that has done 
so much to obscure the understanding of arc and to pervert 
its development. It is time to cultivate an attitude that is equal¬ 
ly tolerant of the legitimate claims of prcscncativc, functional, 
and formal values, and critical only of the abuses to which 
these will inevitably be put. 
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7. I shall not here do more than broach the questions of the 
relative value and the historical priority of presentative, 
functional, and formal arc. As to the first issue, a cogent case 
can be made out for each of these types. The adherents of pre* 
scntacive art would maintain that since it is the need to grasp 
particularity that gives rise to art, it follows that art appears 
in its most proper sense when it is dedicated to this task. The 
adherents of functional art would maintain tliet since the 
human enterprise must be carried on in a coherent and syn¬ 
thetic manner, it follows that art U most truly fulfilling its 
task when it contributes to all three stages of this enterprise. 
The adherents of formal an would maintain that since art does 
in fact develop techniques and values chat arc strictly its own. 
it follows that it is in the perfection of these that art attains 
its fullest realization, The proper resoluuon of this debate, 
I think, would be in favor of art that contains all three of these 
factors and keeps them in balance. 

As to the order of genesis of these types of arc, it seems 
probable that the original occorrcnce of art was in its func¬ 
tional guise. And this in a double sense: not only was the 
earliest art a device by which man at once clarified his vision 
of thbgs. extended his comprehension and control of things, 
and satisfied his sense of formj but this artistic acrivity was 
also closely merged with myth, religion, magic, and man's 
practical pursuits, Arc begins as an undifferentiated element 
m the human enterprise. And the human enterprise begins 
as an unrcfleccivc and unpracticed anempt to come to grips 
with the world. Many of man's earliest artifacts are a close 
fusion of artistic, theoretic, and technological factors: they 
serve all of these purposes at once and without discrimina¬ 
tion, and it is only in retrospect that these separate inten¬ 
tions can be distinguished, This is the case with much of 
what we now call myth, magic, and ritual. Slowly and hesi- 
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tanrly, man separates out the particulaficy, the import, and 
the connectedness of thin^, realizing these as aspects of the 
world chat can be created to some extent apart from one 
another. So, gradually and tentatively, art, technology, and 
theory appear. These earliest worlcs that can be identified 
with any sureness as arc are a cighc complex of prcscncarivc, 
functional, and formal values: they exhibit a vivid sense of 
the world, and an eagerness to seixe and express the character 
of things; they show a strong concern to proclaim the order 
of nature and to propitiate the powers chat bc; and they mani¬ 
fest a fascination with the sensuous and formal elements that 
they contain, Once these values have been recognized, their 
development is cumulative and almost frenetic. Eadi of these 
possibilities is avidly explored, and where we Icnow enough 
about a culture we can usually detect distinct movements to¬ 
ward realism, craftsmanship, and pure design, carried forward 
sometimes in close conjunction and sometimes by separate 
schools.* 

These two questions have been discussed chiefly for the 
light they throw on the essenrial unity and che specific va¬ 
rieties of art. The field of arc is constituted and unified by 
the fact that the aesthetic impulse, and che artistic intention 
in which it becomes conscious and purposeful, arc focused 
upon paniculacicy. Arc is called into being by man's need 
CO make vivid and articulate the particulars that experience 
first discloses only vaguely and tentatively- Arc is nourished 
by the ardse^s persistence in eliciting the precise quality and 
structure of whac he first senses only olucurely in his cn- 

* There ii tti intemting &n 8 richly jlluecrtted documcncatlon of the 
contempcrixy interplay of trr, theocy, end technology, wldi epecitl cm* 
phuis on the infleenee of tre, m Tht Mustvm of Art BulUtln 

!? (1949). This booklet, entitled Modern Art in Yoter Life, and prepared 
by Robert Gcldwater and Rend d'Harnoncoure, affords convinebg proof 
that, in Is outhort* words, "modem art is la intrinsic part of modem 
living.'* It la also a faeclnaeng record of the contiauel exclunte that la 
taking place amoag whet I have celled che presentative, funet^n^ ond 
formal modes of art. 
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coontcrs with the world and with himself. What artists return 
with from this quest are presentative values, which extend 
man’s vision of things and refine his sensitivity to their human 
repercussions. 

But arc always contains functional and formal values, as 
well as presentative ones, The field of an is diversified by the 
fact chat these modes of artistic value occur in infinitely various 
proportions. Some arc startles and holds us by the sheer clarity 
of the iiiSJghc chat it yields, as though things were for the 
first time really unwrapped and exposed before us. Some art 
docs DOC remain content with such an insight, but uses it also 
as a device to lead us back to the world of familiar things with 
a quickened comprehension and a strengthened purpose. Some 
art so delights us with the guise in which its insight is em- 
— with the sensuous qualities and the formal struc¬ 
ture in which it appears — that our realization of the meaning, 
and even of the content, of this insight falls far into the back¬ 
ground, The greatest art accomplishes all of this. 

Finally, it should be remarked chat the relative incidence 
of these values in a specific work of art is not determined 
solely by factors intrinsic to the work. Artistic values, like 
all others, arc realized only in experience: objects “have” 
value only as they are fit to occasion experiences that realize 
value. So the prominence of presentative, functional, and for¬ 
mal elements in works of art is determined partly by the ways 
in which men receive these works. As the concerns of men 
change, tut which was originally valued chiefly for the concent 
it presents may come to be regarded in largely formal terms: 
quite clearly a modern gallery-goer docs not see and feel in 
medieval religious paintings the presentative values that these 
held for their own contemporaries. Again, it often happens 
that principles and styles of design chat are developed by artists 
incerweed strictly in their formal properties will lat« be ex¬ 
ploited for their functional value in commercial and industrial 
pursuits, or will prove to have a marvelously subtle expres- 
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avc power chat enables us co present what before escaped us. 
And the most familiar type of this phenomenon occurs when 
works which, in the intention of their makers and che regard 
of their time, contained a predominance of functional value 
come to be seen as embodying chiefly prcseniative and formal 
values. It is of this translation of practical artifacts into mu¬ 
seum pieces that Thomas Hardy is speaking when he says of 
the ancient college buildings of Christminst^: “They had 
done nothing but wait, and had become poetical’ 


Chapter XII 

ART AI^D THE HUMAN 
ENTERPRISE 


I 

/. This final chapter wfil be devoted to a brief discu^n 
of several problems which reach beyond the special domain of 
aesthetics into the lar^r area of philosophy, where they have 
broad and important implications. 

We can begin with the question of the kind or sort of value 
chat belongs to aesthetic experience and art. Is aesthetic e>:pcri- 
ence valuable in itself, simply because of the joy and delight 
that it yields, the sense of release and enchantment chat it af¬ 
fords us= Or is it valuable because of the accretion that it 
leaves in experience as a whole, the increased effectiveness 
that it bestows on this? Does the value of art reside m its 
power to invoke experiences that are richly and intensely 
ttrisfactory, or in the contribution that it mak« to our gr«p 
of the world and our conduct of life? In technical terms, this 
question aslcs whether aesthetic experience is intrinsically or 
ewfinsically valuable, and whether art has inherent or m- 
strumentfll value. Is the appreciation of art an activity that is 
an end in itself^ or is it a means to something else? 

I think that this question ^ which has caused untold trou- 
1 ble and confusion m many other fields as well as m aesthetics 

^ —poses an altogether false disjunction. Every moment of 

' experience has intrinac value just as a Uved occasion. Tins 

value may be positive or negative, and it can vary enormously 
' b quality and intetirity. But as a present occurrence, expen- 

I 


> 
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encc has value in its own right. As a part of a whole, as t step 
toward the future, every moment of experience has extrinsic 
value. Experience is not only a series of lived occasions, but 
also an instrument of life. What occurs in experience outlasts 
its occurrence: it vanishes as a separate moment, valuable in 
itself, but it is assimilated into the body of experience, and has 
value as malting this a finer instrument of life. 

As directly lived, aesthetic experience seems to be — it feels 

__extraordinarily complete, self-contained, and isolated. On 

these occasions, much more than on any others, time appears 
CO stop and consequences not to ensue; so we slough off the 
concern chat we usually feci for the self and the world, and 
focus our gaze on what is Immediately present- When we 
are absorbed in a work of art, Otir attention is completely oc¬ 
cupied and unified by what this work offers; its sensuous and 
emotional appeal, its formal properties, and its symbolic mean¬ 
ings cohere so closely that they merge together. The impact 
of this on consciousness is a powerful effect of internal suffi¬ 
ciency and external isolation, This effect is recognized and 
honored in a great many aphorisms that have been related so 
often that they have Ucomc aitiscic truisms: for instance, 
that "art renders ideas available to sense," or "realizes ab¬ 
stract concepts in concrete form,” or “makes vivid to imagina¬ 
tion what is usually grasped only by intellect,” or “enables us 
to feel and apprehend immediately what otherwise we can only 
know indirectly.” These and similar statements partake of 
rhetoric more chan of logic: they bear ebquent witness to 
powers that art undoubtedly possesses, but they do little to 
explain these ox to render them Intelligible. 

This explanation resides in the fact that the aesthetic image 
fuses so intimately the elements it contains. In aesthetic ex¬ 
perience all of our resources are, so to speak, marshaled to¬ 
gether and brought to bear at a pomt, Sense, feeling, and 
thought, as well as memory and imagination, are aU called into 
play, and all are concentrated upon the particular thing that 
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the artist is presenting. Consequently, this thing exists in con¬ 
sciousness with tn unparalleled depth and intensity. 

What the artist discovers to us is an entity: it is his intention 
that we fasten upon and revel in the aesthetic object that he 
has distilled from his encounters with the world; he inascs 
that his poem or painting or symphony is an object chat makes 
no reference beyond itself and requires no further com¬ 
mentary. When the artist says this, he forgers the long process 
of gestation that has gradually and laboriously refined his 
work out of the raw materials of his experience. Likewise, 
when we are first struck by his work wc are also apt to forget 
this; under the intense shock of first acquaintance we seem 
to be seized and held in an inexorable grip by the work of arc. 
The poem or painting or music pervades consciousness, leav¬ 
ing no room for anything else. Any question of what lies be¬ 
hind the aesthetic object — of what it issued from and refers 
TO_simply does not arise; nor docs the question of interpreta¬ 

tion, and so possible distortion, by us in responding to the 
work. The aesthetic transaction here, in the moment of dis¬ 
covery, has an immediacy and completeness that exclude all 
such considerations. Our senses are captivated and gladdened, 
our feelings are exhilarated, and we axe altogether entranced 
by what the actual occasion offers. If we se^ to describe the 
quality of such moments, this can best be done by saying that 
our attention is concentrated upon what is given. The aesthetic 
object seems both co absorb us in it and to isolate itself from 
the world, with the result chat our encounter with it has the 
air of transpiring in a vacuum. It appears that our only con¬ 
tribution to the ensuing transaction is our attention, and that 
we attend only to what the an work gives us. So^in the mo¬ 
ment of discovery the intrinsic values of aesthetic experience 
are by far the most prominent, and arc appears to be “its own 
excuse for being.” 

But this moment does not endure; and even while it lasts 
its quality does not accurately reflect its smiccure. For there 
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is no “given” thsc exiso indcpcndeml)? of our human universe 
of meaning; and this universe in cum derives from the natural 
universe of existence. Each fresh aesthetic discovery that we 
make is dependent upon the fabric of experience, and in curn 
enters into this fabric and contributes to its growth: that 
assimilation is just as real and signiHcanc a moment of aesthetic 
experience as is discovery. It stands to reason that the more 
intensely we live through an experience, the more powerful 
will be the repercussions of this upon the accumulated body 
of experience, The entities that are presented to us in art have 
great clarity and completeness: the characters that we meet 
in novels and dramas, and the adventures they pass through; 
the objects and scenes depiewd in paintings; the emotwns that 
are aroused by poetry and music, and are embodied in a way 
that is at once sensible and intelligible; the episodes and at¬ 
titudes that architecture commemorates; the longings and the 
aspirations that are set forth in the measures of the dance — 
all of these impress themselves strongly upon us. Consequently, 
the experiences chat we enjoy vicariously on behalf of these 
enrities ace more vivid and intense, more pervasive and com¬ 
pelling, chan most of chose that we undergo in our direct en- 
TOunters with the world. More of our faculties are called into 
play, these operate more deliberately, we are more aware 
of the involvements among things, and we view what is oc- 
coiring from a more detached and inclusive vantage point. 
These experiences thus have a powerful impact, and enter 
deeply into the body of experience; aesthetic particulars gen¬ 
erate universal meanings and so exert a heavy influence on the 
way in which we see things and feel about them. When we 
have vividly appreciated a work of art, the pare of the world 
with which it deals is no longer the same for us. In retrospect, 
and after assimilation has taken place, the extrinsic values of 
aesthetic experience are in the forefront, and art assumes the 
role of an agent of life and a contributor to the human en¬ 
terprise. 
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Aesthetic experience, therefore, is always valuable both in¬ 
trinsically and cxtrinsically; and every work of art has both 
final and inscrumenral value.' I have clearly paid a good deal 
more attention to the extrinsic than to the intrinsic values 
of the aesthetic life. But that does not indicate that 1 regard 
them as “hi^er,” or more significant, or more valuable. I cer¬ 
tainly do not mean to dismiss or neglect the quality of sheer 
joy and delight, of zest and elation, that colors aesthetic ex¬ 
perience. There arc two obvious and related reasons for this 
emphasb. In the first place, it is a function of the sort of book 
1 have been concerned to write. I have wanted to analyze and 
explain the aesthetic life, rather than sing its praises. Secondly, 
a consideration of the intrinsic values of an, of the gladness 
and enchanmient that it brin^ tis, does not lie within the 
special competence of the philosopher. Analysb can hardly 
explain, and certainly cannot enhance, thb quality; and it 
does not need to be justified or celebrated. 


11 

2 . We mm now to the quite different problem of the 
adequacy of the doctrine here developed to account for the 
structure and content of the human enterprise as a whole. 
I have a^ued that the entire range of man’s activities and 
artifacts — the complex process that we call culture — can be 
ordered by reference to the triadic scheme arc —theory — 
technology. However, it might be objected that thb interpre¬ 
tation b too rigid and cat^orical, with the result that there 
are many artifacts chat it would be difficult to classify ac¬ 
curately, and important human acrivities that have no apparent 
place in thb schema. 

Because of the continual and intimate interplay of psychic 
components, the life of the mind b always a composite of 

* This is even tree, though it mighl not sewn so. of estremely formal 
art. which at least exercises and ref&tes our powers of ^erienciag even 
when it touches but ll^dy on our accomokied body of expeneocc. 
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aesthetic, cognitivci and affective interests, and so exhibits 
no pure occasions. Accordingly, art, theory, and technology 
are not separate and autonomous areas. They are highly re¬ 
fined modes of activity, representing the culmination of our 
systematic attempts to deal with the particularity, the con¬ 
nectedness, and the import with which things challenge us. 
Men of different temperament and training, responding to the 
varying pressure of circumstances and feeling the need to 
master one or the other of these aspects of things, create arti¬ 
facts chat are notably distinct in character and impact even 
though they deal with a common thing: that is, with the same 
“subject matter,” Thus, St. Paul, Dante, and Spinoza can all 
be said to have been concerned with what the latter called the 
problem of “God, man, and his well-being.” I should say that 
St, Paul’s EpinUs are primarily works of technology: they ex¬ 
hort man to cultivate certain habits of body, mind, and soul, 
and they show how he can control his destiny and realize his 
good. The Divme C^edy is a work of art: it presents to man, 
in the most vivid and concrete manner, the various fates that 
he can prepare for himself. The Ethic is a work of theory: it 
seeks to elucidate the character and scruccure of the universe, 
conceived as flowing from the nature of God, and to explain 
CO man the Intricate web of relations that holds within the 
world and leads from the world to God, Another illustrative 
trio, which is perhaps closer to home, can be found in the 
CormnunUt Manifesto, Anhur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon, 
and Marxes Das Kapital. I chink chat in each of these cases the 
distinctness and the special nature of technological, artistic, 
and theoretic endeavors stands out sharply, alike in the in¬ 
tentions of these men, in the character of the artifacts they 
produce, and in the impact these have had. 

But it stands out with equal sharpness chat each of these 
modes of activity borrows from and contributes to the others. 
As there are no pure occasions in experience, so there are no 
pure occurrences among artifacts: these are the joint product 
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of man’s three vital concerns, and many — if not most — of 
them axe dedicated to a plurality of purposes. In a good many 
cases, one interest and intention sufficiently dominate the 
creative situation to stamp the product specifically as theory, 
arc, or technology. The Origin of Species, Frmcipia Mathe^ 
praties, Clerk Maxwell’s papers on electromagnetism, Men¬ 
deleev’s construction of the periodic table of chemical ele¬ 
ments, the Sumna Theclogica, and die Critique of Pure Rea¬ 
son would be universally accepted as theoretical artifacts. 
Tlicrc would be similar unanimity in recognizing as art such 
works as HarnUt, Beethoven’s late quartets, the “Venus of 
Melos,” Rembrandt’s "Night Watch,” and W, H. Auden’s 
“For the Time Being”; while the London underground, the 
George Washington Bridge, the liner Queen Mary, military 
music such as “Anchors Aweigh” or “The Campbells are 
Coming," and a roadmap would be generally admitted to be 
technological products. 

Yet even in these seemingly clear-cut examples a little re¬ 
flection soon discovers overtones that come from alien areas. 
Even these artifacts, firmly ensconced as they appear to be 
in one special niche, depend upon results achieved in other 
fields, and themselves have consequences, direct or remote, 
for these other fields. Some artists, theorists, and technologists 
work in a high state of “psychic isolation,” closely intent upon 
presenting, explaining, or controlling the things they are con¬ 
cerned with. But much ocher work clearly manifests the mixed 
motivation chat lay behind it: as examples, one could cite 
Locke's Treatises on Civil Goverrtment, Mendel's papers on 
genetics, Ibsen’s Ghosts and A DolPt House, Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s posters, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, a Chippendale cabinet, and an illuminated manu¬ 
script. 

With this elaboration borne in mind, I chink chat the clas¬ 
sification of psychic actlvidea and cultural artifacts into the 
three major categories of art, theory, and technology is ade- 
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quacc and exhaustive.* But there is one further aspect of this 
problem that must be noticed: this concerns those organized 
human endeavors that appear coo vast and monolithic to find 
any lodgment at all within this scheme. Emphasis has been 
placed upon the fact chat the efforts of artists, theorises, and 
technologists mutually supplement and reinforce one another. 
Frequently man does not merely wait for this to happen; he 
secs the process of reciprocation in motion and directs it care- 
fully- Man’s atcempc to deal with any of his persistent prob¬ 
lems soon sweeps into its ambit these specialities, and arms it¬ 
self with these talents. That is, the modes of activity and ar¬ 
tifact that I have called art, theory, and technology are mo¬ 
bilized and integrated by various separate institutions. Thus all 
of the institutional efforts of man, such as government, re¬ 
ligion, morality, industry, entertainment, have their artistic, 
theoretic, and technological aspects. Religion, for instance, 
finds its theoretic support and direction in the discipline of 
theology; it impresses upon man the particularity of its per¬ 
sonages, its demands, and its promises by the artistic resources 
of ritual, music, poetry, architecture, vestment, sculpture, and 
paindng; it exerts an effective influence over human behavior, 
shaping man’s aspirations, soothing his anxieties, and con- 

*A word miglit be uid Kere tbout cemin disciplines clut riiU crut* 
ment seems to Ignore. This involve* the idcnttdcacion of rubtype* end 
species of theee rntjor modes, end such extreme eystemetiution euily 
sues In sbsurdieie*' But I \vouId suggest thu hist^ — perhsps the most 
appirent *'nny’' from this scbem&^is s close compand of trt tnd 
theory: it focuia shsrply upon unioue personelicies end events —upon 
putioulsrt—but it eonsttndy seeks tor ue csusel conaseciens titst de¬ 
termine these tnd for the ^nerel fesniret thee chersccerize them. History 
is m^e further imbigu^os cy the penisetne intrusion of the ceclinoJogicsl 
^eior; mtn is perennietly interested In the uses to which history can be 
pur, both in justifying the psst and In predicting the future. History blends 
imperceptibly into the historical romance on the one hand and into theo- 
rei^ srudiea of history itself, such as chose of Vico, Spongier, and Twnbee, 
on the other. Sliiular intermediate areas have been di^ussed in dealing 
with functional art. The '"applied seionces” and that recent phenomenon, 
''Subsidized research,exhibit a merger of theory and technology. Finally, 
philosophy is of course a principal species of theory. 
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trolling his waywardness, by means of sermons, inquisitions 
and confessionals, the sacraments, misaonary work, education, 
and cvangelidsm, Religion is the sum of these aims and ef¬ 
forts, and its strength is sapped when it neglects any of them, 
A similar organized complexity — or institutional synthesis— 
could be exhibited in all of man’s principal endeavors. 

Clarity in this matter can best and most briefly be achieved 
by ft simple disdoedon. Most classifications of man’s activities 
arc based on a casual listing of the major problems that he 
encounters, and of the devices by which be attacks these; 
SO wc get the confused catalogue of myth, language, art, re¬ 
ligion, morality, history, science, ethics, bw, philosophy, eco¬ 
nomics, politics, and so on. Such catalogues arc always hap- 
Iwzard and can never be exhaustive. The clasdfication that is 
here proposed is based on the absolute character of any prob¬ 
lem that man confronts. Because of the structure of the adap¬ 
tive situation, and in response co the conditions of life, the 
human enterprise as a whole divides into the major endeavors 
of art, theory, and technology. And every organized seg¬ 
ment of this enterprise, devoted to the pursuit of some limited 
but significant value, such as social order, salvadon, material 
abundance, moral regeneration, the accumulation of knowl¬ 
edge, or physical health, develops its artistic, theoretic, and 
technological branches. 

The life of the mind is a continual probing of the world 
with the specially sensitized antennae of arc, theory, and tech¬ 
nology; and it is equally a continual integration of these per¬ 
spectives into a coherent grasp of the world. So any artifact 
of mind b apt to be a locus of all human interests and a car¬ 
rier of all human purposes. Works of an consecrate theoretical 
and technological values as well as artistic ones; and artistic 
value resides in many objects that are not chiefly works of 
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In a similar vein, and in conclusion, I would insisc upon 
the coordinate status of artistic, theoretic, and technological 
artifacts. They are equally natural, necessary, and vital. Where 
any one of them declines in quality, our transactions with 
things suffer. As the operation of psychic components is per¬ 
vasive rather than periodic, so it is chat the activities that 
i<;sue from them are coeval pluses of the enterprise through 
which we seek to circumscribe reality and consummate our 
dealings with it. 

Man has always been haunted by the dream of absolute 
knowledge, of an acquaintance with things that would be 
certain and untainted. He has sought by various devices to as¬ 
sure himself that he could attain this: revelation, intuition, 
mathematical deduction, pure reason, and empirical inquiry 
are only the more famous and less aberrant of these would-be 
paths CO certainty. But these paths, when followed rigorously 
and jealously, have led rather to absurdities and confusion. 
These constant rebuffs have periodically given rise co an atti¬ 
tude of scepticism and relacivism; recognizing defeat, men have 
tried to torn this into victory by asserting ire rightness and in¬ 
evitability. Refuted in his proud claim co master things in¬ 
tellectually, man prides himself on the courage to accept his 
incapacity to know anything; and he boasts that mind im¬ 
poses upon the world whatever structure it chooses, in a 
completely arbitrary and irresponsible manner. 

These positions are equally absurd and groundless. Mind is 
noc a privileged witness chat affords us access co an esoteric 
region where all doubt ends, and all uncertainty ceases. Nor 
is mind a mere epiphenomenoo, idly recording the results 
of its body’s encounters with the world, and scanning these 
for its own amusement. Mind is not a myscerious and extra- 
mundane faculty, superimposed upon the natural endowment 
of man and dedicated to ^e strictly nonutilitarian pursuit of 
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‘‘pure knowledge/* But neither is mind a casual trespasser 
within nature, spinning out its theories without reference to 
actual conditions and arbitrarily imposing its own terms upon 
the world. 

Mind is an agent of life and an instrument of adaptation. 
It is a totality of faculties and powers upon which man relies 
very heavily in his transactions with things. So the functions 
of mind arc determined by the structure of the adaptive situa¬ 
tion. Tliere is no reason to suppose that mind is either a miracle 
or a vagary^that it yields either absolute truth or sheer 
fiction. Tlicre is every reason to believe that it is a device for 
directing the human enterprise, and that it is capable of yield¬ 
ing an adequate acquaintance with the environment in which 
life transpires. 

What things are like in themselves, no one will ever know. 
We r^cd them from the perspectives that I have described as 
aesthetic, cognitive, and affective- We exploit — without ever 
exhausting — the dimensions of particularity, connectedness, 
and import chat they offer to us. In doing so, we translate them 
into the vocabularies of image, idea, and emotion; we do this 
in order to sharpen our insight into the actual character of 
things, to enlarge our conception of the relations that hold 
among them, and to bind them to our purposes. The vehicles 
of this accomplishment are arc, theory, and technology, which 
enable us to present, explain, and control things. After passing 
through these elaborate psychic processes, things emerge as 
cnTicics, facts, and values. What I would insist upon is that 
these processes, and all that issues from them, are coordinate, 
and are continually impregnated by one another. 

If we regard things only cognitively and affectively, and 
ignore their aesthetic aspect—if we deal with things only 
as facts and values, and neglect their character as entities — 
we meet only part of the challenge with which life con¬ 
fronts us. Theory gives us a great deal of information about 
the relations among facts: when we are born, there is a def- 
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inirc probabilicy that we will live out our clirec score years 
and ten; if wc marry at twenty-live, we can expect to raise 
so many children, and the chances are such-and-such that we 
will get a divorce; the motives chat lead to murder can be 
classiHed and tabulated, and the influence of environmental 
factors in producing murderers can be analyzed; the geo¬ 
logical conditions responsible for various types of landscape 
can be explained; speculation can seek out the processes by 
which God created man in His image; the principles of static 
and dynamic balance can be mathematically elucidated; the 
glandular funedons that control emotion can be closely de¬ 
fined; the childhood experiences and training that condition 
the mature conscience can be explored, 

Technology extends correspondingly our ability to control 
the occurrence of values, and to use things for out own pur¬ 
poses. Medicine can improve the quality of health and extend 
the span of life; home economists and social workers can tell 
us how to raise our children, and how to minimize rht oc¬ 
currence of a divorce {or how to procure one if that seems 
preferable); schools, courts, and probation officers can re¬ 
form and control criminal tendencies; engineers and gardeners 
can exploit and transform a landscape in a variety of ways; 
ministers and moralists can teach us how to live in a manner 
agreeable to God; the Sperry Corporation builds gyroscopes 
whose deviation from perfect balance is infinitesimal; psychia¬ 
try can do a great deal to help us live on comfortable terms 
with our emotions and our consciences. 

But not all of the resources of theory and technology can 
enable us to apprehend the particularity of things. Nor, es¬ 
pecially, do these disciplines deepen and refine our sense of 
the lived occasions that climax our encounters with things. It 
is the peculiar contribution of art to the human enterprise 
that it does sharpen and interuify our grasp of the objects that 
the world contains and of the episodes of which life is com¬ 
posed. Art presents to us, with great clarity and precision, 
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chc ciials and rewards, the successes and defeats, chat we can 
expect from life; it exposes the prosaic features of wife, fam¬ 
ily, and home, as well as the crises of happiness and misery 
into which these may precipitate us; it shows us how murders 
are prepared, both in circumstance and intention; it opens to 
us the many-faceted visual possibilities of our surroundings; 
it gives us a realiaation of the fears and aspirations, of the 
feeling of unworthiness and chc assurance of mercy, that have 
led men to worship God; it enables us to see and hear and feel 
— to experience in nerve and muscle—the intricately varied 
play of balanced elements; it brings alive the force and richness 
of our emotions, the restraints that they meet, and the issue 
of these conflicts. 

Art has the unique faculty of preparing us for the on¬ 
slaughts of life. It shows us what we can expect to meet in 
the world, and so it affords us the opportunity to rehearse our 
demands and expectations, to cultivate our attitudes and re¬ 
sponses. Art enables us to experience the situations with which 
life confronts us before we are called upon to participate in 
them. And it gives us a more balanced and penetrating sense 
of these situations chan we can possibly attain when we are 
directly concerned in them. Art purges the world of the more 
extreme bias of our own ideas and emotions. While it cannot 
show us things-in-themselves, it can repon what these say 
when they speak to a sympathetic and discriminating sensi- 
civity. 

TTie purposes to which we are to devote our energies consti¬ 
tute our most important decisions. The episodes and adventures 
through which we arc eager to live; the situations in which 
we seek to participate, and the roles we wbh to play; the 
surroundings that we want to prepare for ourselves; the ob¬ 
jects from wliich we seek support in our undertakings; the 
states of affairs that we endeavor to achieve and prolong — 
all of these are £nally meaningful only m terms of their 
eventual human consequences, That is, they borrow their 
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importance from their reverberations in the experience of our¬ 
selves and others. The objects and situations and occurrences 
that absorb so much of our interest, and that we often regard 
as the ends of our efforts — marriage, children, a comfortable 
income, a secure job, a nice home, a crip, a visit to a theater 
or a friend, a new suit or automobile, social position, skills of 
various $orts-«-are really only means to the lived occasions 
that they make possible, As enjoyed in consciousness — as ex¬ 
perienced by the ego or self or psyche —these occasions arc 
valtits. As related to one another in temporal and causal se¬ 
quences, they arc facts, As being just themselves, with a cer¬ 
tain concent and character and texture, they arc entities. 

Theory and technology together greatly extend our ability 
CO understand things as facts and to control them as values, 
and so to use them for whatever purposes we see fit. But it 
still remains for tis to choose among these purposes, We have 
to select the values that we intend to realize, the occasions 
and experiences that we want to work into the fabric of our 
lives. We can do this with wisdom and discernment only if 
we have a clear vision of what these occasions offer to us and 
what these experiences are like. That is, we mtisc apprehend 
values as entities, Otherwise our decisions arc based merely on 
impulse and guesswork, If our choices are to be mature, they 
must have this illumination and discipline. And art is the only 
medium through which these can be attained. 

Art introduces us to the varied possibilities that are im¬ 
plicit in life. It allows us to envision these, to measure them 
against our hopes and ourselves against their challenge, before 
we encounter them. Art exhibits the multiple facets of things, 
and the manifold varieties of experience that are apt to issue 
from ouf encounters with them. Marriage, children, home, 
career, power, possessions, talents — these are presented to 
us as entities chat arc latent with many outcomes. We sec what 
they demand and threaten, as well as what they promise. We 
can thus obtain a foretaste of the actual course of the ex- 
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periences thac climax our dealings with things, instead of mere* 
iy projecting vain and unconsidered wishes. The bsights that 
we obtain from arc, and that are notable for their detach¬ 
ment and completeness, are a preparation for the issues that 
life calls upon us to resolve. By its persuasive presentation of 
the actual character of things and of lived occasions, art pre¬ 
serves us from both despair and disappointment: it purges 
us of idle hopes and supports our mature purposes. It is through 
theory and technology thac we can dominate facts and achieve 
our chosen values. But it is through arc that we are enabled 
to apprehend these values as entities, choose among them with 
acumen, and dedicate ourselves to their cultivation. 

The panorama of man’s artifacts is a continuum. It is so be¬ 
cause as a whole these artifacts constitute a mas»ve instrument 
of adaptation, an agent of life in Its transactions with things. 
Man pays to everything he encounters a triple interest, com¬ 
pounded of aesthetic, cognitive, and affective moments. But 
man finds it advantageous sometimes to narrow and incenafy 
his concern, and to push nearer to the core of the world by 
closing his perspectives. In doing so he creates works chat ate 
still three-dimensional, but chat concentrate their mass at a 
point and drive in one chief direction. That is, he creates an, 
theory, and technology- 
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■c value, 291-295: necessary to 
satisfy aeschcric need. 12-13, 47- 
4I, 73-77, 78-ao. 85, 89, 231-240; 
partial and oegirive inrerpreranons 
of. 2-4. 46-47, 165-167, 220, 229- 
231, 286; deals witb the paroco- 
luity of things, 3 »- 37 . 43 - 44 i 9 ®- 
loj. i 44 -> 4 ^. « 5 “. ' 5 '. ' 53 -' 57 * 
1^-245. 256-25?, 262-270, 192- 
295; presents ihicgs aa endues, 44, 
98-103, :57->64. » 69 -‘ 7 '. * 9 <-* 95 * 
301-305: regarded as important yet 
purposeless, 13^:31, 165-167; re- 
larioos with (beocy <science) and 
technology. 7(-?2, 165-167, 273- 
* 79 - lymbolie 

rcfcrcoce si. 37-39, 167-171, 196- 
201, 211-212; tendency to become 
isoleted from life, 74-75, <23-125, 
231. 26^)62, <8^8j, 286; types 
ed, eSupcer XI petemf, universil 
r efe r en ce of, 37-39, co^ioj, 144- 
146. lyon. 179-rA 182-181, 293- 
29$; ways in which it cufcivaces 
experience. 75-80, 177-186. 231* 
235. 24 J-M 5 . 301-305; 


235. 24J:M5. 30i-3e5J 

wide varieties of, 47-48, 113-115, 
Chepter XI pssrim. ^re efro Ar¬ 
tistic ettatiofl; WMk of art 
Arc, absaact. S^ Formal art 
Art, applied. ^ 9 , 277-279 
Arc. or duMreii. 83-85 
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Art. commercial, 48. 

Arc, deesdenc, 75. U4>i25, ajo-331 
An, decorative, 48, 277-: 79 
Arc, did&cdc, 48, ti<*ai6, 277''a79 
Art, fine, See ‘'Pine^' art 
Arc, formal. See Formal art 
Art, funcclonal. See Funedonal an 
Arc, induatria], 48. 277*179 
Arc, mornlistic, 48, 177-279 

An, nonobjccTtve. See Formal art 
Arc, "popular,” 76-77. 118. ijmji, 
IJ7-140 

Art, preaentative. See Presentative 
arc 

Axe. primitive, 83-8$, 287-188 
Arc, propaganda, 48, ii$-itA 177- 

m 

Art, reltgioua, jjd, 277-179, »98 
Arc, represencacional. See Reprceen* 
catioo in arc 

Art at Sxperlenee, quoted. 241-141 
Artifactt: defined as refinements of 
experienw, 8. 11-13. 73-73. 193- 
199; ciasificauon of, 293^99: early 
eliaraccer and devel^ment. 83-^5; 
as mscrumencs of life, 8, ti-ij, 71- 

75, 83-85. *95-»p9* 3«>-305? wnd 
to become ends in themselves, 74- 

75, 82, r»3-ri3; variety of, e, 13-24 
ArtiiC: he character defined, 33, 37, 
4^-44. tii-tii, iiB-iie; apprecia* 
tion of other artists often limited, 
J2t-iiii his cridoism of common 
sense, 14^243; dependenc opon 
vivid experience, ti^tii; facets 
of his talent, 28^282; in revolt 
against misincerpreiaaon, idd-id?, 
219-210: his sense of responsibility, 
94^, 9>ioo. 104-106; his talent 
sought for other purposes, 177- 
179: variedes of Mnntlvicy and 
ina^od, 164-270, i7^-877. ay^ 
s86i withdrawal co arciscic cosmos, 
223-125, 121. 27^286 petrnrt. See 
elto Areistic compoiidon; Artistic 
creadon; Expression 
Artistic borrowing, 118-119 
Axdsdc composioon: problem of. 
43-44. 206-207, *40. *5^ 

257; techniques of, 43-44. I9i-t94' 
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206-207,Ardsde 
creation; Expression 
Ardscic cosmos, 124-125, 231, 17^ 
186 peiwit 

A2tistic creation! defined and char- 
accericed, 43-44. 68. 70-71, 93-96, 
Chapter V pattim, 104-206, 127- 
219,211-123; achieved through in' 
sight and embodiment, 127-212, 
11^-114, 163-186, 27p*i86 pastfmi 
attitudo coward medium, ic^ 124- 
125, 246'447. 17^286; dependence 
on lower levels of experience, 73- 
75, 79-80, 213-123; difflculdes it 
encounters, 105K110, 212-124, 24^ 
247. 156-257; how it trisee. 94-^, 
104-106; its involvement with 
theory and technology, ?i-7a, 273- 
179. 293-299; methods it employs, 
41-44' '9*-»04, 206-107, *4^57; 
necessary refinement of experi' 
ence, 75-77, 108-11 c, 30(^03; re* 
quir^ to sadsfy aesth^ HTtpulse, 
73-77. 78-Bo. 85-86. 89-95. 
108-121, 221-140 p gfrf w i ; seeks co 
preseoc thinp as enddes, 44, 98* 
103,137-164,206-207,25^*57.30'- 
305; serioQffiess ea its purpose, 
10^106; tendency co become ab* 
sorbed In its own techniques, 7^ 
75, 123-125, 179-286 psjjnw; con¬ 
cern for universal meaniogi, 37- 
39, ieo-103, i5en. 170-176, i93-*94 
See alsa Aidsuc eomposldon; 
Creativity; Expression 
Ardsde medium: imporcance of, 104, 
117-219, 145-137 passim, 16:^6}, 
179*166; dilHculdea with which h 
c^ronts ardst. 206.214-215,24^ 
147: teniion of medium and mean* 
ing. 26 o-:6^5ss also Embodiment; 
Form; Imi^ 

Acciitie values: cypes of, 260*162, 
287-290, Chapter XI psxrm; all 
types usually present in ix^ 262, 
287-289; reladve inddence pertly 
dependant on audience, 289-290 
Assimilation, moment of. 177^286, 
202-206,293-293 
Associadve symimian, 199-201 
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Auden, W. H. quond, >71*175 

Beechovea, U Tso. tQt, jodn, tjA >61 

Bciog. Set Aecoal thing: 

Beegson, qooced, 158 
Bientano, Fmu, 190 
Brooks, Cloanth. 1461 
Tbe Bratbtri K»ra»mav, ovofed. 

Camufc AJUen, quoted, 140 
Cognidvi comptMtoc, tl, 

CofnitiTc cipuicnce, i9-}0, ^ 
CoDingwood. ft. G, K. B6n. #7, ^n, 
9S0 i>9 

ComiTiereial tn, 48, 277->79 
Common sense: enkudo towird tn, 
i. Ill, ijo-ije. 

317. 33^}i: ettKude tnwerd sd* 
enee. 1, 1850, 337, 339; cheiges 
erase with iovnoMcy end ure> 
doaekiy. inclifie&oft 

werd pseudo^ 7^-77, 1^(61, 
sit*3i7, 335*>4e; ia (or tn, 
?5-?7. ‘13. >30- 

340, 301*305: in view m the 
world. 14^147, (51*153. 157 
CotnpoiMoti S*t AoUkoc compo¬ 
nent: A/Teedve eompeoeoc; Cog* 
nieivo component; Psychic com* 
ponenB 

Compoeitieii. Sr/ Arastk composi- 
don 

Connectodness; defined es e dimen¬ 
sion of being or e^ect of (hia p , 
i6f s^>9: es present in ordioery 
cadence, sl-ip, 49-^4. 144-147, 
'5‘~‘55i trautonMd 

theorec^ >d^ kto feco, 30-ji, 
:d9-i73, 195-»9P> 3«‘“3055 iOwm- 
neced bp art, 144*144. >48-149. 
in“t59, idi-id4. idd, 335-334,173- 
370 passim, 301-305, Set dto Pees; 
Theory 

Ccostrucdon. u level of aperieaee, 

^ 70-7*. 73-75 

Concent, Ste An, ra expreased coo- 
cenc 

“rflnwn rirtfial XX- 

h," 345-373 


**Cotn9i6on of eooseioosoeas," pin, 
113-217 

Qefo, 377-1791 i87-iW 
Creetko, irrisoe. See Arusdc crea¬ 
tion 

Crcsdvicy (is general heightening of 
psychic activity): defined, 6B, 70- 
7 >. loS-iio. 115-117: dependence 
00 lower levels oi erporience, 74* 
75. ii5->r7; diffieolcies k mun 
ovcrcofne. 54*54, 58-40, 109-110; 
neural and neecaary refinement 
of eipcrieoce, 49-71, 73-74* '08- 
iie, 115-117, 138-339: pragmatic 
besb end purpeec. 75-77. >08-110, 

115*( 17.25^39,3»i -305: tendency 
to become absorbed a its tech* 
74-75. <>5-i>7* See elfe 
Araick creacioa 
Oide, role of. 308*310 
Ooce, Benedecra, 84. 84n. 980, 139 
Colcore: as refined mstrumont of 
adapteooa. I. >3-14, 198-399; iti 
itnteture end content, 8,13-24. 

19, 44-45. 395199; rok of an in, 
34. 44. 75-77. r45->4?, 195-305 

Deocer, ^3-354 

Derain. Q^oa. 5-4,: 1; quoted, 5^ 
Decoreove an. 48.377-379 
Desigo. See Ansae composition; 
Form 

Dewey, Joho. din, 84 . t4i->43( 

qoomd, 141-143 

Didactic art. 48, 315-314, 377-379 
Diseoveiy, moment of. 177*179, 183- 
> 84 , tOt-306, tpx-ipr 
Daaceresicdness, 11 moire of aes* 
thetie life, 136-137. »9. ‘47-* 48. 
•59 

DistortKO: es an arasac technique, 
353; docs violesee to common- 
aesse view of reality, 138, 151, 
15^57; reveaJs snfamiliar aspects 
d mEtf, >53-154, i5?->w 
Docomentaiy fiedoB, 377 
Degmacisin, 30, 50 
Dm^evdry, Fy^«. quoted, >43- 

Dime: bow we attend to k, 19^ 
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t^t; techmcsl devices employed 
in, pasiiw', preseaudve 

values in» }62'S70 passhni 

functional values in. S73-J79 pas- 
mn 

Economy, as enti'eesthQdc fKtor. 
sswtS 

Rdincarion^ itj^nd, 171 
Eliot, T. S., (]uotcd» fp-60 
KmlM)din)cnCi Snccsrel pare of anis* 
tic CfCCtSon, 4)-44» I0)-I04« 11^ 
\ii, 117-1 to, nj-tJA, 184-1B6, 
379*186 pfitsh/n difficulties le en> 
uouncen. S46*t47» 2s6^$t, how 
accomplished. 4)*44i 248* 

s;7, 2 60*38j I tendency to absorb 
artist's attention. 74*7^, to;, to?* 
loS, 28(^2 fl^» 286. ilfc Form I 
Ima^ 

Emotions: cbaraeccriud u p^ebie 
elcmeniB, 3;. 41. : 87*188; ilwaya 
accompanied by ideas and images. 
5$*;6; clarilicd by art. jo-st. 146. 
iJ9*j 64, 170*183, 34^24;, 501-305; 
eorropced by pMudo«art, 76^7. 
314*218, 23^40 

Entincs: defined as mlnd'i grasp of 
perclcularicy, 44, >44-146, 16^170. 
30 u presented dirougli aesthetic 
objccta. 44, 98-103. 3 44'* 46. *57- 
150. *6*-t6^ *9>->05i J0*-30f* 
their grasp aidad by Mchnology 
and thao/y. 71-72. 195-299; onto* 
logical status, 44. 66. 169-170, 

301. Ste alio Aesthetic object; 
An; Particularity 
Ethic, quoted, 172-173 
L'Bfrsngcf, qooM, 341 
Evolution, riteory of: discuaaod is 
basis of present inquiry, 5*14; par* 
mits varied interpretadons, 9. >1- 
is; inatenalUcie mierpretadon re> 
jected. 6ft, 10*13; "open'* inter- 
pretacion urged, 6n, 10, >3-14; as 
employed by science. 9-11; es em- 
ployci by phllo^hy, 21-13; ev* 
tension to humaAlstie snidy of maa 
urged, 9-10, 12-14 

ExemplificacioQ; dadoed, 182, 2:5- 


316; conuasced with ardsdc usu- 
ver^ 181-383 

^Experience, tn”: defined, 6 :hS 2, 
110*122} contrasted with "experi¬ 
ence.** 63 *d 2 ; exemplified, 30*21. 
So-i* 

Experience: defined as tn instru¬ 
ment of adapation, 6-8,2^27.70- 

71. 221-228. 233-233. 391-291; as 
both activity and accumulation, 
71-73. 178*179, 183-286, 191*194. 
232-233,291-195: as report of die 
reel, 7*8, 17. 66, 352-*53. *57- 
358, 223*128; ha common course 
and content, 54^, 146*147, 152- 
>51» 1^7. 222-328; contains borh 
Incrinsac and extrinsic values, 292* 
295; eontnated with “an experi¬ 
ence,'* 61^2; dilemma of enloying 
the praenc or preparing the fu¬ 
ture. 57^ 67, te^MO. 221-233, 
32^337; habica of, 67, 69, c51-153, 
155,157-159,334-228; illustrated by 
concrete cese, 1^31,50-54; incom¬ 
plete end fragmentary, 54-56, io8- 
*•9. *5'-*53’ ^55» *57-*5*. 222-228 
pasthNi inertia as eharacttristic of, 
221*238; levels or stara of, 6^2; 
inrerpenetradon of lavds, 73-77, 
11^1 n I modes or ^pei of, 65^; 
requires crsaclvley /or its eomple- 
don. 75-77, toS-no, 315*1:7. 225- 
239 parimj; seeb both intensity 
and extexuity of vision, 58*60,151- 
152; structure of, 16*37, 60-77; 
synthesis of momenta or elements 
in, 46. 49-50, 53-54. 56, 65-66, 71- 

72, 77, 108-nj, 146-147. J5‘-I5)l 
unable to exhaust Its object. 57^; 
usually domiiiatcd by one com¬ 
ponent. 56-57, 63 

Experimee end Naturt. quoted, 241 

Expression (Expressive activity): 
aefined and chsracteriud, 43-44. 
Chapters IV-V patstm-, deals with 
antecedent material, 97*100; de¬ 
pendence on lower levels of ex¬ 
perience, 73-75. 79; how it arises, 
90*95; illuminates aesthetic experi¬ 
ence. 91-93. 107; material chat h 
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e^^ressed. 9^ioj: nacursl develop¬ 
ment oF aesthetic impulse. 8$*^ 
89-91. p&rcicukricy 

of chinas. 9^1 oj; seeks universal 
meaning 10^103, 15011} requires 
creation to compete it, 103-iod, 
108-1 to; mixed atdrude coward ics 
responiiblLtifis. 93^6, 104-106; and 
seir*ezpreasien. 98-1 eo; as a stage 
in the eesthctic pfoeess. 73-741 87. 
104-109; cends to beeomo aucono' 
mouj. 74-75« to5. 107-108. Set also 
Artistic eomposicion; Artlsde crea* 
tion 

Expressionism, doctrine of: major 
tenets of, 66-S7, 97-98, 103-104. 
118,167; criticised, o8> 139; empha. 
sis on an as spontaneeos human 
eetivicy, 87-89; its hiirorical ori- 
I'''. g7-9«. i03-'®4i '39 
Eminaic vilaes of experience, S91- 

m 

Paecs: defined as mifid*a grasp of 
connectedness, 10-311 16^:73,301; 
ouKcme of tMoretical explaiu* 
cion, 30-31, 71-7S, 16^170, sp5- 
399, 301-305; Ulumlnaced by art, 
'3'i 'J7-'39< '79-‘86, a3j-ai4 J73- 
a79 paffbn, 301-305; ontological 
statQS, 3<V3I, 66, 16^1701 too«30i. 
Set aist Couioecedneas; Theocy 
Pamiliaricy, as anri>aesthetie factor, 
123-328 

Fantasy, 116-117.171 
Fading. 24 

'Tine'^ art: defined and eharaerer* 
htd. 159-260, 174. 277-278; its 
principal types iiulyted, 262-290 
pesfim 

For tbt Thne Being: A Cbrintnas 
Oratorio, quoted, 173-175 
Form; its employment in art, 191^ 
194, 195-19^ 2o6-2©7, 251, 253- 
255; multiple values it coataios, 
195-1961 285-186. See tUe Ardstic 
ereadoa; Ernbodimeot; Images 
Formal arc: defined as a type of fine 
an, 279-190 pt/jw]; disputes about 
its nature, 279-280, 283-184, 286; 


diverse values ic eontains, 2B5-286; 
factors that give rise to Jr, 215^220, 
260-262, 28^283, 287-288 
Formal values in art, 260-262, 279- 
290 

Formalism, doctrine of, 140. 168, 
279-160.2B3-285 

Tbt Four Aget of Ptetry, quoted, 
225^*230 

Four Qiurriets, quoted. 60 
"Framing” as artistic device, 252-253 
Functional art: identified as a mndc 
of fine arc, 273^75; distinguished 
from applied art, 277-179; its dif* 
ferenc species, 275^277 
Funeiional values in arc, 26^262, 
28B-290 

“General contribution," principle of. 
16^262 

Genetic fdlaey, 10 
Goldwaier, Robert. s88n 
Greene, Theodore Mh icon 

Habits of experience, 67, 69, 152- 
^153* 224-228 

Hardy, Thomas, quoted, 290 
d'Hamoncourc, Rcnf. 28fo 
Hortsliorne, Cliarlei, 1980 
Him Yrjo. 86, 86n 
History, 298x1 

Ideas: chanoicri&ed as psyehie ele* 
menu, 2^30, 41. 1B7-188; always 
accompaniM by images and emo 
(ions, 55-56, 187; clarified by art, 
39-41, 146. 151-159 ptahu, i? 9 - 
183, 24^145, 301-305; corrupt 
by psejdo*are. 76-77.214-218,235- 

Ido^atry, 41, 50 

Images: characterised as psychic 
elements, 39-42. <86-186, 245-246; 
always occur with Ideas and emO' 
dons, 55-56, 187, 194-101; as em¬ 
ployed in arc, 188-194. *4;-257; 
concents of, 40-41, 194-201; 8izu> 
cure of, 41-42, 186-188, 245-246 
Imaginative apprehension, 32-33, 35H 
40, 43-44. 99-ioj, 117-119.186-191, 
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343.145, jM-jo;. See eUo Imagu; 
In$ighc. ftrtisae 

tmincion: defined tnd cK&ncteri«d, 
i©»-i«S« ‘JO"i 

nec«ss&ry ustheuc concept, too. 
138 

Imitation, doctrine of, 97”^ 
133.138 

"(irucadve-Expnaiive uia." 265.373 
Imparience, aa anti'aeathetic factor, 
131.338 

Import: defined as a dimension oi 
being or aspect of things: 1^, 24; 
tts present in ortUnacy experience, 
34. 49-J4. '46-14?, '5'->S3» *63- 
164, 3rd; trinsformed by reennol* 
ogy Into value*, 37-38, yi-?*, ’W- 
399, 301-3051 illuminated by art. 
144-146, 148-1491 «d>-'64. 

^3^79 pwrrfw, 101-305. See tiio 
■fechnologyi Value* 

Industrial art. 48. 377-379 
Tnortia, as a eharactorltcie of axperi- 
cnee, 331-336 

Inherent value of arc, 391-395 
Inaigbt. artlidc, 38, 43, 98-99* '*7" 
jiO, 133-134, '8^'86,3fli-3h. Sr* 
aJto Aitlscie creation; Imaginative 
apprehension 

Instrumental value of art 391-395 
Intrinsic values of exparlence, 391- 
sM 

Irony. 35in 

IsenDerg. Arnold, loto 

If He Popsnioy}, quoted, 34s 

James, Henry, quoted, lOin, :oi, 
Min 

Kandinsky, V., 3;4n 
Keats, Jonn, quoted, S9 

Levels of experienee: identified, dd- 
jr, interpenetration of, 73-77, 

Ml 

Lippman, Monroe. 3750 
Liurature. See Novel; Poetry 
Living process. See Vital process** 

Medium. See Artistic medium 
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MeCiiAoc: defined as basic poedc 
technique. 348-2491 source of its 
power, 349-150; how employed in 

E oecry, <8^1^ »49“‘^7; its 
igues in nonUterary arts, 189-194* 
353-257 

Metephydes. See Ontology; Reality 
Mind: defined, 4^* '8®* 

modes of operation, Dupter 11 
peffitHi status and function in na¬ 
ture. d-l, 300-301. See else Psyclie-, 
P^chlc eompontnts 
Mo com aesthetic dieory: Its devel¬ 
opment traced, 103-104, 133-142* 
ita failures analyteo, ) 32-133, 13B- 

MoVes of expericnee. 63-dd 
Moralistic art, 48, 3i5-2id, 377-279 
Morris, Charles W., ipn 
Mude: how wo hear it, i9^i9t, 
pQCuUarittBS of as an an form, 
13^131; rechnical daviees etn* 
ployed in. a53-25di pure or abso¬ 
lute, 379-160, 28^-365 
MvRtclsm, aastheiic, 371-372 


Nonob^ectiva an. See Formal art 
Nonhrop. F. S. C.. i9n 
Novel: preaantatlve values in, ids- 
a70 perrfm', functional valuaa in. 
273-279 psr/fni; ctchnieal devices 
employed in, 350-156 fie/rim 


a “ act of art 5w Aesehofie ob)act 
r te a Oreeien Uen, quoted, 59 
Ontology, its bearing on aesdiedc 
problems, lO-ia. 35-39, dd, 10^ 
lOj, 128-1:9.232-J33* '17*239, '4>, 
16^:70, 10^30:. See el:e Reauty 
0^'n of ipeelet, quoted, d 


Painting: how we look « it, 189- 
190; technical devices employed 
in, 352-256; presentetive valats In, 
363-370 pastm\ functional values 
in, 273-279 pcfrrm; formal values 
in, 37^:8d petswr, abstract or 
noDob)ecdve, 379-286; rmreseota- 
Qon as ao element of, 3^9, 256, 
iB^i8:, 297-198, 363*<70 pofrim 
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Piradons of aesrhetics; defined end 
cherectersedi Chap. VI fassim', 
solkjdon of. Chap. VII passm-, 
Schopenhauer's soludon of, 13d 
Paradox of art as "escape and par* 
dcipadon," 15^:64 

Paradox of art as iMrh ‘^orposeleas 
and important,” I3^t3r, tdy-rd? 
Paradox of arc as "unrtsl^lc revela¬ 
tion of reality.” 1 {8-129. 

Paradox of "disinterested involve* 
ment." ud-128, tad-tap 
Paraphrase, inadequacy of, toj, 193, 
>5? 

Pamcularlty: defined as a dimension 
of bein^ or aspect of things, i<- 
td, 34-3?, as present m 

ordinary experience, }2»34, 4^$4. 

T 46 -t 47 , iyi-:53, 

231^40 ta 3 tim\ as given in aei* 
chetic etperlanca, 33-34.42-43,7$- 
79, I?;-179. t 9 i~i 96 , S33-1U, 59 »- 
2^; illdminited by eopitive snd 
affeetive activity. 

29$-299i as ob)eet m srtiiae ex* 
pTMien and creation, 43-44, 99- 
103, tij-t23, I53-I57, ad3->^J5 
transformed by art into entities, 

t44-24d, IJI, JJ3-t59p idi-ida. * 78 “ 
I79i '83-I«, idj-iw i7»-*73. 
sei-29;; 301-30;. Sh also Aesthetic 
object^ Art; Encieiei 
Particular thing: concept of defined. 
i;n; variety and ricnness of. 33- 
5y, t55^t57,163-264. $H ttso Par* 
ticulirity 
Passion. i;-id, 50 

Peacock. Thomas Love, quoted, 129- 
230 

Performer. 111-1)2.133-236 
Platonic Ideas (in Schopenhaoer’s 
aesthetics). 133-136 
Poetry: how we experience it, 189. 
>93-194; metaphor as its basic 
device, 24^230; technical devices 
employed in, >89-194. 249-257i 
presentadve values in, 262-270 per* 
rm, foActional values in. 173-179 


porrm; ionna] values in, 17^86 
psrrfm 

"Popular" art, 76-77, 218, 230-232, 
237-140 

Positivism, i37't38. >6^169 
Tbt Pot:ested. quoted. 240 
PracioBCy, >24-113, 231, 286 
Presenntive art: ^fined as a type of 
fine art. 162-263; Its principal 
>nodes enalyxcd, 265-173. Sos aw 
Aesthetic object; Arc 
Presentaiive values In art. 260-162. 

188-290, 291-194. 501-303 
Primitive ait, 83-83.187^88 
Propaganda art, 48, 213-216, 277- 
*79 

Pseudo*arr: general chixaccer of, 
21^114.217,239-240; major types 
of, 2>^i>7, 270-271; evil corse* 
quences of, 76-77, 217-220, a3>. 
23^240; reasons for its occur* 
wnco, 73-77, 110-114, 117-*'8, 

130-1311 170-17* 

Pseodo-tochnolegy, 77,238-239 
Faeudo'theory. 77, 13^139 
Psyche: defined and characterized, 
on, 6-8, I In; ss an evolutionary 
davolopment, 3^ 1^17. 301; as 
in instrument of adapneion, 3-9, 
12-14. i^i9i >u structure and 
Operation analyzed, 17-12. Chap, 
It, 193-299; its status in nature, ^ 
8. 300-301. S«e alffi Psychic com* 
penenes 

Psychic components; character and 
runedon, 17-19, 11; reflect the 
structure of the adaptive situation, 
>8-19, 21; define tfio perfective 
from which we view reality. 18- 
19, 12, 66, i6^>7o. 30^301; corn- 
present throughout eaperienee, 13- 
14, 43-46.49-50, 65-5(S 71-72, >44- 
146, 300-301: coordinate in status, 
4 ^eI. 300-301; their operadon and 
strucrure analyzed. 27-22, Chop. 
11, 49-34, 65-^ 71-71, 193-299, 
301-303. Set also Aesthetic com* 
ponent; Affectevs component; 
vognitive cemponeoh, Psyche 
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Piychologtfde «es^etlcs, t3^t4o> 
>$ 7-168 

Psy^phytinl symboUsm. i9$->o> 

R&dar, M. Mh 471 

Rctlity: eoTnmoQ'sense view of. 146- 

• 47 . <;'-' 53 * '«• 
din>eniions of, l4'-i7« Chap* n 
patitTM, $6. i6B-t?6, 30(^305; is 
intrinsic nature unknowable, ji. 
44.58-60,99-300,109.169-176,3»6- 
)0i; ts grasped bv mind, 2^17, 
2B-JI, 32-44 p*ssf^fl^ 66, 99->eo, 
209, i44-«45, »68-i76 pafh/i. 3OO- 
305; OS explained by iheoiy (aci* 
once), i^n, 3^31, i68-<76, i?>- 
173, 29J-199, 30i-36j*, ■* con¬ 
trolled by McbnoJogy, 17-21,29j- 
299, 302-30;; u praented and 
known through art, 44, 94^, 9^ 
103, 131-13*1 *44-14^. 153-*59* 

172, 23^136, t9J-i99i joi-jo;; 
posidviseic view of, 237-238, 167- 
Schopenliauer'a theory «, 
233-136 

ftecepcion, u level of experience, 
68-69 

Rtgtrd lur le P4»4, quoted, 2341* 
Rainrecive pactama, 253-1;; 
Raligion, 298-299 

Representation la art, 37-39, too- 
103. 249*164 pMSshn, 179-283, 261- 
273 passim 
RjCMd It, 25^2$t 
AJcM ///, i8i->l2 
Richards, 1 . A„ 239 
ta Rrrt, quoted, r$8 

Schopenhauer, Anhur, 133*'38. 

quoted, 134-236 
Science. Sh Yheory 
Scientific view of world, lo-it, 168- 
> 70 . 172-1731 50‘-305 
Senlptoxa: presencative values m. 
262-270 ptssimi importance of 
inadiuni. 279-186 paisipt; tech¬ 
nical devices employed in. 252-255 
passim 

Sensuous material in art, 29;, 198- 
200 


Sendmencallty. 214-21;, 217-220, 
170-27« 

Shakespeare, 28i-t82, 289, 193. 2;^ 

"S^t XXX' (Shakespeare), 289- 
193-194 

"Special rehnemenr," pnnaple of. 
260-262 

"Specific performance." prindple 
of, 260-261 

Speeifie peyehie potentiality, 37 

Spinoaa, quoted, 172-173 

Subject matter in arc, 37*39, 79-80, 
pT-io;, 107, 217-122, 244-14;, *48- 
2f2,262-273, *83-284, 301-io;. Stf 
mto Aesthetic cbject; Enutlesi 
Particularity 

Suspense as an ardstie device, 234- 

SymioUe maanings: in arc, 37*39, 
t68-t76 passim, 19^201, sit-ita; 
in theory (seienee), 37-38, 168- 
176 passim 

Talne, H., : 3 T ->|9 

Taste: dalweneies of untutored, 
2is-)i7; reoutras culeivanon, 23P- 
240; in aidadeally talented, 236* 
>37 

Technology: defined, 27-28 i eon- 
trcls things as values, 27*28, 71- 
72. 195 ** 99 , 302-305; a neceswry 
retinement of experience, 73-76, 
83-85.295-299; process of develop¬ 
ment. 83-8;; relation to art and 
theory, 71-721 *6;-t67. *73-179 
passim, 295-305; tendency to be¬ 
come autonomous, 74-75, i6;n, Sta 
also Import; Voices 

Tension os an srcstle device. 254- 
156 

Theme and venation, 254-2;; 

Theory: defined, 3^ 1; explains 
things os facts, 30-3*. 71-72, 169- 
173, 295-199. 301-305; a necessary 
refinemefit of experience, 73-76, 
83-85. 295-299; process of Its de¬ 
velopment, 83-85. 87; relation to 
an and technology. 71-72, 265- 
>67,273-179 passim, 295-30;; tend- 
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ji8 

tncy CO become aucenomou$, 74- 
2<, t^^n. S« aUo Conneccednes; 
f^cs 

TKmg. Ste Acrual thing 
ThoygSe, 28-J9 
TolRoy, L» 8tii 86n, 1J9, idj 
Tndicioiii I > 4 * 1 3$ 

The TragU Mute, quoted, tiin 
Trollope, Anthon/, quoted, 24!- 
>42 

Typce of err: rynematioally ane* 
lyied, Chap. X( pmtifH\ briefly ex- 
pltined> hiscorieal prior- 

jcy and genMii of, 287-186; rda* 
dve value of, 287-289 
Types of experience, 

Univeriel, its meaning in ate and 
eeience contrasted, 37-]$, 170-) ?d, 
)0i-)O7. See eho Universal refer¬ 
ence of ait 

Unlveml referenea of arc, ^7-79, 
20^10}, 144-148, 2;ofi» 27^178, 
182-11j, 2oj-a95, jei-jej 
Urban, W. M, 2460 

Values: deflned as mind*s grasp of 
import. 27, 16^)70.302; ^jeec of 
technological control, 27-^8, 71- 
72, 295>209, 301-30;; lUamlnited 
by art i«-’84. 

273-279 pestim, 301-303; oncologi¬ 


cal Status, 27, 66. 16^170. 30 (^ 
301. See else Import; Technology 
Values, srustic. Sea Artistic values 
Vshedes of art: exhibited empiri¬ 
cally, 47-48. 2i5-itf, *58-280, 
Chap. XI pmshm sysccmstically 
classiiicd, Chap. XI ps;/f»i; theo¬ 
retical explanation of, 26^62, 
Chap. XI jM;r#r«; relative value 
and priority, 287-289 
V6rci), Engine, 86, 66n, 239 
Vision, elastic, 10^(03. 117-119, 
)84-i66, 301-303 

Vital processes: pattern of devclup- 
menc, Bo-83; essentially complete 
from inception, 8^82; crude in 
primitive oocurienee, 81-82; grad¬ 
ual reflnemenc of. 61-82; endan- 
ered by human Intervention, 82- 

Vivas, Eliseo, tspo 

Will, in Schopenhauer, 133-136 
Work of are: deflned and enarae- 
terioed, 43-44; elements of which 
composed, 194-201; narui as both 
ace and artifaet. 79, 8^67, 103- 
T04, 117-119, 186; structure of, 
168-194. 20^207, 247-037. 5 tftf elte 
Art; Arriatic composition; Artistic 
creation; Embodiment; Form 
The Werld at Will end Idee, quoted, 

134-^38 
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